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For every American 
interested in 
the future of 
his country 










DEMOCRACY 
UNDER 
PRESSURE 


Special Interests vs the Public Welfare 











by STUART CHASE 


Author of 
W here's the Money Coming From? 


“Government by pressure groups is so 
well established in this country that 
merely deploring it will get us no- 
where. Mr. Chase sets out to examine 
the phenomenon, to account for its 
origin and to calculate its trend. The 
impressive thing, and the important 
thing in his discussion is its clear dem- 
onstration of how, under the present 
system, the people are losing control of 
their own government. ‘Who is boss 
around here?’ asks Mr. Chase, and no 
more important question can be put to 
American democracy . . . . Democracy Un- 
der Pressure is worth while because it 
does ask the question abruptly, sharply, 
clearly.""—Gerald W. Johnson, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


This is the fourth volume in 
Stuart Chase's series, WHEN 
THE WAR ENDS. $1.00 
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For every weather man, 
amateur and professional 


W. J. HUMPHREYS’ new book 


FOGS, CLOUDS 
AND AVIATION 


96 illustrations 200 pages $3.00 


If you are interested in scientifically 
sound interpretation of local weather 
signs, you will enjoy the author’s simple 
explanations as much as the very com- 
plete collection of cloud photographs, 
finely reproduced. 


To the thousands who are studying and 
teaching meteorology for the benefit of 
aviation, the book will be an indispen- 
sable manual, well rounded and suffici- 
ently detailed. 
ae aviator finds noted, in addition, the 
ificance of each type of fog and cloud 
ow thin, extensive, high, opaque they 
are, whether they provide one-way screens 
in combat, what the danger of icing is. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
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THE MILE beyond Berlin 


7 4 eeing our soldiers have covered that long mile to Berlin, and 

then to Tokyo, we—all of us—shall need to press forward on 
that important mile beyond—that mile toward full employment, 
reconstruction, and a higher standard of living for all the people. 
Here are some guideposts for that forward mile. 


Social Work Year Book—1945 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Reports the current status of organized activities in social 
work and related fields. ‘Of great value not only to those specially interested in its field 
but also to those engaged in many other professions and occupations.” 

—New York Times. $3.25 


Relief and Rehabilitation Abroad 
A Series of Eight Pamphlets 


Edited by Donald S. Howard. “Brings together a fund of factual, detailed information 
about the problems of relief administration. It will be sorely needed in the years just 


ahead.” —Public Welfare. 
20c each. Set of eight, $1.50 


Technology and Livelihood 


By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. ‘This excellent book brings together in 
one volume some of the most pertinent facts about our industrial economy.” 
—Political Science Quarterly. $1.25 


Your Community 


By Joanna C. Colcord. ‘A guide for community study, a sound comprehensive framework 
on which to erect essential social data, and an invaluable reference for day-to-day problems.” 
— Survey. $1.00 


Institutions Serving Children 


By Howard W. Hopkirk. “An extremely practical book written out of twenty years’ ex- 
perience as a leader in the field of child welfare. Education, health, recreation, work, religion, 
and social service are all discussed.” —Public Welfare. $2.00 


From your bookseller, or from 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22nd Street * New York 10 * N. Y. 
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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the country run- 
ning down “crimes” against telephone 
service. Staffed by scientists of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, it can move to 
the scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” never 
make the headlines. For they are not 
people, but such things as a thread of 
lint, a trace of acid, or sulphur com- 
pounds in the air. Finding these enemies 
in the telephone plant is one of the ser- 
vices rendered to the Bell System by 
Bell Laboratories. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


In an organization now concentrat- 
ing on war work, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories’ people have ferreted out sub- 
stitutes for scarce materials, have 
recommended materials for difficult con- 
ditions, have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Laboratories’ 
scientists are always available to any 
part of the Bell System. This ability to 
call upon expert aid whenever needed is 
part of the strength of the Bell System. 
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EDITORS’ FOREWORD 


The title for this issue is one that has grown cumulatively from the 
first quarter century’s work of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
and SOCIAL FORCES. It reflects the persistent attempt to contribute 
sound theory which has developed out of empirical research that can 
also be applied to practical social study and direction. From the be- 
ginning SOCIAL FORCES has featured its area of work as ‘‘a medium for 
social study and interpretation” and the Institute early characterized 
its task as social study which sought the materials of social science as well 
as social research itself which, in turn, sought to make contributions of 
scientific value. From the materials and researches, contributions of 
value follow logically in the wake of continued analysis and use. The 
conclusion that the most dynamic problem in postwar America, namely, 
the achievement of the regional quality and balance of America, is of one 
part with the search for a better regional balance of people and resources 
everywhere. This fact adds strength to our premises of American re- 
gionalism and new purpose to continued research and planning in this 


field. 


The editors wish to express appreciation for the extraordinary 
support which has been given to both sociaL Forces and the Institute 
for Research in Social Science from within and without the University 
and from within and without the region which is called South. If the 
issue falls short of being fully representative of other authors and fields 
of interest which might have been included, it may be said also that 
neither is it possible in this space to comprehend all that should be in- 
cluded in the areas which we have selected. A supplement in the fall 
will continue certain features of regional development which could not be 
incorporated in the present volume. In choosing a theme and area in 
which a consistent thread may be said to run through the total fabric 
rather than selecting wider samplings of a variegated total, the editors 
hope for a sympathetic understanding of and by those who follow us in 
our attempt to approximate as nearly as possible the spirit and letter of 
the University’s one hundred and fiftieth anniversary program. 


Howarp W. Opum 
March 1945 KATHARINE JOCHER 
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FROM COMMUNITY STUDIES TO REGIONALISM 


I 


HIS paper indicates something of the way 

in which certain theoretical aspects of 

regionalism and folk sociology in the early 
1940’s have developed from beginnings in com- 
munity studies of race and folk culture in the early 
1900’s. In so far as they have a bearing upon 
social research and planning, as applied to the 
regional quality and balance of America, there are 
a number of assumptions. One is that responsible 
social theory grows naturally out of the synthesis 
of results of practical empirical studies and, there- 
fore, is basic to planning which is essentially the 
bridging of the distance between science and 
knowledge on the one hand and practical problems 
on the other. Another is that in the social 
sciences, as in the natural sciences, there is needed 
the living laboratory for research and planning 
where the people live and that the smallest and 
basic unit for the complete scientific study of 
society is found in the region embodying all the 
elements of time, of spatial relationships, and of 
total cultural environment. 

The definitive culture to be studied through the 
region is the folk-regional society, in the study of 
which folk sociology may assume the new dy- 
namics of a functional sociology as a natural- 
cultural science which combines the cultural and 
statistical methods of study. In the folk-regional 
society, moreover, may be found the laboratory 
for contrasting the folkways and mores with the 
stateways and technicways, basic to differentiat- 
ing the folk society and culture from the state 
society and civilization now so tragically destruc- 
tive in contemporary society. In the technicways, 
as it were, newly discovered through the inquiries 
of folk sociology, may be found objective ways not 
only of measuring change but of describing the 
processes of change basic to an understanding of 
what is the definitive, enduring human society in 
a new equilibrium between culture and civiliza- 


tion. The particular application of this theory 
is to American society, and more particularly the 
southern regions of the United States, which 
have constituted the several laboratories for 
study. Still more specifically the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, the Department of 
Sociology, and Soctat Forces have constituted 
the later media through which studies have been 
made and theory developed. 

While the emphasis here is primarily upon the 
theoretical, the assumption is always that sound 
theory which grows out of “the day’s work” is 
the most practical thing in the world and is basic 
to all enduring programs of societal development. 
Such theory is peculiarly essential in contemporary 
society when, as is commonly assumed, the founda- 
tions of society are being shaken and “fundamen- 
tals” are being questioned. Such sound organic 
theory is essential to the redefining of many of our 
assumptions of democracy, equality, opportunity, 
“Americanism,” and of developing sound pro- 
grams of security, defense, and public welfare. 
Both the need and the effectiveness of such theory 
perhaps may best be reflected in the postulates of 
social planning, the essence of which may be found 
in the search for balance and equilibrium between 
and among conflicting and complex forces and 
processes. The more detailed specifications and 
implications of the evolving theory of regionalism 
and folk sociology are stated subsequently as 
growing out of the several stages of inquiry and 
records. 

Now we come to answer the questions as to how 
the concept of regionalism and the search for the 
regional balance of America ever evolved through 
the southern regional studies made at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina during the last twenty- 
five years. How did we come upon the concept 
of regionalism as sociological theory inherent in 
the larger application of ecology to human society? 
How did we come to the concept of folk sociology 
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and the folk society as a general sociology studying 
the definitive society? How did we come to 
assume the relatively new phenomena, the technic- 
ways, as ways of explaining and also of directing 
the rapidly changing society which is contempo- 
rary technological civilization? 

The answers to these questions given here in the 
nature of a special twentieth and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of SociaL Forces, and the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, and the Department of 
Sociology at the University of North Carolina 
must be partly 2 rationalization of one author’s 
interpretation reflected first in his own work, and 
second in the cooperative efforts of his colleagues. 
This rationalization is essentially of two sorts. 
One is found in the earlier beginnings and back- 
grounds in the concrete study of the Negro and 
of folk culture in Mississippi and Georgia in the 
first decade of 1900. The other is the gradual 
expansion of folk studies and regional research 
at the University of North Carolina from 1920 
to 1945. In the years covering these periods there 
were firsthand studies and observations in all the 
major regions of America set in the framework of 
current sociological theory and trends. 


II 


The earlier community inquiries into race rela- 
tions, to which we refer, were concrete studies of 


. Negroes in southern towns, begun in Mississippi 


and Georgia in 1905. These studies grew out of 
the observation that there had been practically 
no scientific studies of the Negro in the South; 
that the South itself was amazingly ignorant about 
the Negro; that practically no one was interested 
in the subject; and that nevertheless this was the 
distinctive field of inquiry where knowledge must 
be had before progress in other respects could be 
made. In the wake. of the community studies 
themselves it soon became evident that in the folk 
character of the Negroes and their relationship 
with the whites, in their folk songs and sayings, 
their folk beliefs and folk culture were to be found 
an extraordinary untapped mine of information 
that was not only essential to the understanding 
of the Negro and the South but which would soon 
be passing beyond the point where it could be re- 
covered. To the community studies, therefore, 
were added the subsidiary inquiries into the folk 
society of the Negro which existed and has al- 
ways existed within the white “state society” and 
which has been responsible for much of the vitality 


and surviving powers and progress of the Negro 
in the United States. 

The first of the background community in- 
quiries was a concrete study of the Negroes of 
Oxford, Mississippi. This was followed by a 
similar study of Covington, Georgia, in order to 
begin comparative studies of relatively similar 
communities. Each of these southern towns had a 
population of less than three thousand. Each was 
neighbor to a college, the one the University of 
Mississippi and the other, Emory College, at 
Oxford, Georgia, one mile from Covington. Each 
had about the same ratio of Negroes to whites, 
and as towns in the lower South reflected much 
similarity in segregation patterns and racial folk- 
ways. Other points of resemblance in economy 
and culture were sufficiently numerous to es- 
tablish a satisfactory homogeneity index. 

Having made these concrete studies and sum- 
marized their findings, the effort was made to set 
up a continuing frame of inquiry to test the find- 
ings in other similar communities. First, some 
fifty towns through the Southeast, with popula- 
tion under ten thousand, were checked through the 
questionnaire and schedule method, some by mail, 
some through assignment to individuals known to 
the author. Following this, then, other still more 
general inquiries were made in some twenty-five 
other towns in the Southeast. The results were 
published in 1909.1 

It was emphasized that the study was “of town 
life rather than city or rural; is further a study of 
community relationship, showing something of 
Negro life as it is related to the whites... its 
purpose is to get at a proper beginning rather 
than to generalize on ultimate solutions.” Again, 
the purpose of the work, as published, was stated 
as “an effort to contribute something toward a 
scientific knowledge of the Negro... to describe 
the conditions of Negro life in southern communi- 
ties . . . not as a final treatment of the entire sub- 
ject but as a beginning, along with other special 
studies, for a scientific but practical study of the 
Negro in the South.”? 


1Howard W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of 
the Negro. Research into the Conditions of the Negro 
Race in Southern Towns. A Study in Race Traits, 
Tendencies and Prospects. Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, V. 37 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910), pp. 305- 
606. 
2 Ibid., especially pp. 5 and 18. 
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In the prosecution of these studies, it early be- 
came clear that much of the realistic situation was 
not to be measured in terms of socio-economic 
data, both because the records were not there and 
because they failed to measure the attitudes, folk- 
ways, and institutional character of the people. 
Studies were begun then and continued for a 
number of years, especially into the folk songs and 
folk beliefs of the southern Negro. In the first 
publication in this series, Religious Folk-Songs of. 
the Southern Negroes, the first sentence was: “To 
know the soul of a people and to find the source 
from which flows the expression of folk-thought is 
to comprehend in a large measure the capabilities 
of that people.’ 

The general framework of the study was ex- 
pressed in the following quotations: “To preserve 
and interpret the contributions of a people to 
civilization is to add to the science of folk-history. 
Posterity has often judged peoples without having 
so much as a passing knowledge of their inner 
life, while treasures of folk-lore and song, the 
psychic, religious, and social expression of the 
race, have been permitted to remain in complete 
obscurity. Likewise peoples have lived contem- 
poraneously side by side, but ignorant of the treas- 
ures of folk-gems that lay hidden and wasting 
all about them. The heart and soul of the real 
people are unknown, science is deprived of a 
needed contribution, and the world is hindered 
in its effort to discover the full significance of the 
psychological, religious, social, and political his- 
tory of mankind. That which is distinctly the 
product of racial life and development deserves a 
better fate than to be blown away with changing 
environment and not even remain to enrich the 
soil from which it sprang. Justice to the race and 
the scientific spirit demand the preservation of all 
interesting and valuable additions to the knowl- 
edge of folk-life. .. . The exact form of expression 
itself constitutes a contribution to knowledge 
and literature.* 

The next publications in the series were two 
articles in the Journal of American Folk Lore in 
July-September and October-December, 1911, 
under the general title “Folk-Song and Folk- 
Poetry as Found in the Secular Songs of the South- 
ern Negroes: A Study in Folk-Thought and Folk- 


’Howard W. Odum. “Religious Folk-Songs of 
the Southern Negroes,” American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education, 3 (July 1909), p. 265. 

4 Tbid., p. 266. 
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Ways.” In these articles it was pointed out that 
the collection of secular folk songs among the 
Negroes had been permitted to lapse; that the 
supply seemed almost inexhaustible; and that the 
current Negro folk songs were no less distinctive 
than the earlier slave songs.5 The conclusion was 
that “they are most valuable to the student of 
sociology and anthropology as well as the student 
of literature and the ballad.”® These studies of 
southern communities and of folk life were made 
from the University of Mississippi, where the 
author was instructor from 1905-1908. Parts of 
the material on the folk songs and folk thought 
were used for the doctor’s dissertation at Clark 
University and parts of the community studies 
for the doctor’s dissertation at Columbia.” 

The next studies, again comparative studies of 
Negro communities, were made in Philadelphia 
from 1910-1913, under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research. 
These studies followed two general patterns of 
approach. One was the application of intelli- 
gence and learning tests to Negro children in the 
schools alongside white children in the same 
schools, together with the subsequent study of the 
community environment of each group. The 
other was comparative reference to W. E. B. 
DuBois’ notable study of the Philadelphia Negro 
to indicate certain trends in the decade between 
the time of his study and the present author’s. 
The study was divided into three main divisions. 
“The first was a brief study of the Negro popula- 
tion of Philadelphia; the second was a study of 
the school status, schools, progress and education 
of Negro children in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia; the third embodied the results of more 
detailed studies of school children, including educa- 
tional and psychological tests, anthropometric 
measurements, and research into related facts 
concerning Negro children.” 

A summary of this study was published in the 


5 Howard W. Odum, “Folk-Song and Folk Poetry 
as Found in the Secular Songs of the Southern Negzoes: 
A Study in Folk Thought and Folk-Ways,” Journal of 
American Folk Lore (July-September 1911; Part II, 
October-December, 1911). 

6 Tbid., (July-September, 1911), p. 1. 

7 Social and Mental Traits of the Negro. 

8 These studies were made under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in direct coopera- 
tion with Martin G. Brumbaugh, then superintendent 
of the Philadelphia public schools and later Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Annals of the American Academy, in 1913.9 A 
few general preliminary conclusions were ventured 
as a result of these studies, but presented pri- 
marily as assumptions to be rechecked. With 
reference to the results of the tests, which were 
made in consultation with Professor Thorndike of 
Columbia University, it was suggested that the 


' efficiency of the Negro children varied inversely 


with age and with the complexity of the process. 
This followed the pattern of extraordinary age 
retardation in the school: grades. Immediately, 
however, it was clear that these general conclu- 
sions meant little until the home life and com- 
munity relationships had been compared. A dis- 
tinguished and able Negro nurse was, therefore, 
employed to work with other investigators to 
check upon the home and community condi- 
tions. The result of this indicated that other 
things being equal it seemed quite likely the 
home and community environment, including 
bio-chemical factors of diet and social conditioning 
factors of segregation, were sufficiently different 
to accouut for most of the differences in achieve- 
ment. These studies later became the basis for 
the conclusions drawn from subsequent folk- 
regional studies that, in the scientific sense, the 
distinction between race differences and race dif- 
ferentials is a fundamental one and assumes that 
races instead of being inherently different are 
group products of differentials due to the cumu- 
lative power of the physical and folk-regional cul- 
tural environment.!° 

From these studies it was increasingly apparent 
that at most they were “materials of science” 
rather than scientific studies, and that perhaps 
their chief value was to indicate the need for more 
generic and inductive studies. In an article in 
The Journal of Race Development, in 1915, the 
statement of this need was ventured in the con- 
tinuation of this interest from the University of 
Georgia. In substance, this article held that 
“there is a decided tendency on the part of both 
individuals and communities to reduce any and 


® Howard W. Odum, “Negro Children in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (September, 
1913). 

Howard W. Odum. “The Position of the Negro 
in the American Social Order in 1950,” Journal of 
Negro Education, VIII (July 1939), 589. See also, 
Race and Rumors of Race (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1943). 


all problems that arise because of the presence of 
the Negroes in the United States to one commonly 
accepted composite ‘The Negro Problem.’ It 
matters little whether the question considered be 
one of race development, admixture, or race ad- 
justment on the one hand, or whether it be one 
of concrete and specific detail of study, phil- 
anthropy or public policy on the other, the usual 
mode of thought tends to be essentially the same. 
... Hence, arises an increasing realization of the 
need for scientific study of the several problems of 
the Negro. .'. . Most of the local problems of the 
Negro are local in name only. A fundamental 
step of one community is of basic importance to a 
whole group of communities, which find it neces- 
sary to deal with the same question. The com- 
munity relation to the problem is representative 
of the total national problem, and any step in the 
study of public policy for one community may 
mean much to the nation at large. For, after all, 
the basis for practical measures can be had only 
through extensive and thorough study, in which 
the most effective results will be accomplished 
through the most scientific methods, provided such 
study is properly correlated with the problems at 
hand. On the other hand, from the viewpoint of 
academic and scientific work including the de- 
partments of education, sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology, it is embarrassing to find few 
facts concerning innate race qualities, and to find 
that little attempt has been made to ascertain by 
objective methods the genesis and evolution of 
such qualities.” 


III 


When the Institute for Research in Social 
Science was established at the University of North 
Carolina, with the specific keystone of its program 
that of Regional Research and Study, imme- 
diately the Negro and the folk life became a first 
unit. One of the first steps was to rework and 
publish some of the earlier collections of Negro 
folk songs and to recapture as much as possible 
of their vividness and appeal at that time as well 
as to revive the interest in the older Negro songs 
and to introduce the Negro workaday song. 
They were projected not as primarily folklore or 
folk song or literary study, but as materials for 
the study of folk culture. 

1 Howard W. Odum, “Some Studies in the Negro 


Problems of the Southern States.” The Journal of 
Race Development, 6 (October 1915), pp. 185-186. 
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The first volume was published in 1925 under 
the title of The Negro and His Songs and was 
presented as a unit in this field. “This volume,” 
so the preface began, “is presented simply as a 
part of the story of the Negro. Other volumes are 
planned to follow: another collection of songs 
brought more nearly up to date; a presentation of 
song and story centered around case studies; a 
series of efforts to portray objectively the story of 
race progress in the United States in the last half 
dozen decades.’ Furthermore, the volume was 
presented as “a part of the story; a small part, it is 
true, but nevertheless a very real and vivid part, 
rich in examples of the Negro’s creative effort 
within the limitations of the collection, vivid in 
the visualization of his imaginings and the tech- 
nique of his song.” : 





In beginning the new studies it was suggested 
that a desirable attainment would be to get the 
South to “look at” instead of to “feel about” the 
Negro. In this exercise it was recalled that the 
Negro’s singing had universal appeal and always 
reflected much of the personal and cultural situa- 
tion in which the Negro common man found 
himself. 

In 1926, Negro Workaday Songs was published 
with the following note: “Negro Workaday Songs 
is the third volume of a series of folk background 
studies of which The Negro and His Songs was 
the first and Folkbeliefs of the Southern Negro was 
the second. The series will include a number of 
other volumes on the Negro and likewise a number 
presenting folk aspects of other groups. The 
reception which the first volumes have received 
gives evidence that the plan of the series to 
present scientific, descriptive, and objective stud- 
ies in as interesting and readable form as possible 
may be successful in a substantial way. Since 
the data for background studies are, for the time 
being, practically unlimited, it is hoped that other 
volumes, appearing as they become available and 
timely, may glimpse the whole range.’ And 
again it was pointed out that “here is important 
material for the newer scientific interest which is 
taking the place of the old sentimental viewpoint. 


2 Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, The 
Negro and His Songs (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1925), p. v. 

8 Thid., p. 2. 

4 Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, Negro 
Workaday Songs (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926), p. ix. 
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And here is a mine of descriptive and objective 
data to substitute for the emotional and subjec- 
tive attitudes of the older days. 

“Tt is a day of great promise in the United 
States when both races, North and South, enter 
upon a new era of the rediscovery of the Negro 
and face the future with an enthusiasm for facts, 
concerning both the newer creative urge and the 
earlier background sources.’ 

Other regional studies of the Negro followed, 
some published in books, some in a varied series 
of articles, and some remaining in the catalogue of 
the Institute’s unpublished studies. Of the books, 
the following are illustrative: Folkbeliefs of the 
Southern Negro by Newbell N. Puckett, Phono- 
photography in Folk Music by Milton Metfessel, 
Rainbow Round My Shoulder by Howard W. 
Odum, g/ohn Henry: Tracking Down a Negro 
Legend by Guy B. Johnson, Wings on My Feet 
by Howard W. Odum, The Negro Sings a New 
Heaven by Mary A. Grissom, Folk Culture on St. 
Helena Island by Guy B. Johnson, Black Yeo- 
manry by T. J. Woofter, Jr., Cold Blue Moon by 
Howard W. Odum, Negro Child Welfare in North 
Carolina by Wiley B. Sanders, The Tragedy of 
Lynching and Preface to Peasaniry by Arthur F. 
Raper, Race and Rumors of Race by Howard W. 
Odum. In addition to these Guy B. Johnson 
directed the sociological inquiries of the Myrdal 
study and contributed the first part to Klineberg’s 
Characteristics of the American Negro.'® 

As in the earlier studies of the Negro, so again 
it was very clear that it was the region and the 
folk that constituted the field of inquiry, and that 
the whole regional culture was the basis upon 
which realistic studies must be made. As a 
medium of social interpretation, THE JOURNAL OF 
SOcIAL Forces was founded in 1922, and during its 
first few years, prior to becoming Soctat Forces, 
its editorial and workshop notes were often de- 
voted to a critical appraisal of southern culture 
and economy. From these critical inquiries grew 
other publications and research projects. In 
Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation the key- 
note was stated somewhat in terms of deficiencies, 
which were later to be measured in more scientific 
terms. In the meantime, the process of regional 
exploration was continued. 


% Tbid., p. 1. 

6 See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 2 vols. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944). Also Otto 
Klineberg, The Characteristics of the American Negro, 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944). 
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These exploratory efforts have been described 
on various occasions and have been partially 
summarized from time to time. Four types of 
studies in the southern regional group were listed 
as illustrations of regional and folk portraiture, 
as materials for social science, and as illustrating 
the development of methodology and personnel in 
social research within a given area.’’ The first 
of these has to do with studies of folk culture which 
emphasize primarily the more primitive elements 
of society. From these studies come materials 
and methods which throw light upon social ca- 
pacities, racial capacities, the development of cul- 
ture patterns and areas. 


Samplings of these notes, taken from southern 
regional studies include Milton Metfessel’s Phonopho- 
tography in Folk Music, a cooperative effort between 
psychologists and sociologists, through an ustive 
analysis involving more than sixty thousand computa- 
tions, throws much light on the mooted question and 
qualities of folk music of modern, cultured peoples. 
Guy B. Johnson’s Folk Culture on St. Helena Island 
and other studies throw new light upon the relation of 
the Negro spirituals to old New England and southern 
church hymns, and in showing that the Gulla language, 
commonly assumed to be of foreign imprint, to be 
primarily English throws considerable new light upon 
the Negro’s patterns of adaptation. Newbell N. 
Puckett’s Folkbeliefs of the Southern Negro provides 
similar fundamental materials for the comparison of 
Negro and white cultures and for the study of adapta- 
tion. Other portraitures which enrich the social mate- 
rials for the study of cultures are found in T. J. 
Woofter’s Black Yeomanry: Life on St. Helena Island, 
Guion Griffis Johnson’s Social History of the Sea Islands, 
Guy B. Johnson’s John Henry: Tracking Down a Negro 
Legend, Mary Grissom’s The Negro Sings a New 
Heaven, Howard W. Odum’s Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder, Wings on My Feet, Cold Blue Moon, Howard 
W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson’s The Negro and His 
Songs and Negro Workaday Songs, George Pullen 
Jackson’s White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, 
and other studies of mountain folk song and culture 
now under way. Other studies illustrating this type 
of material of science may be found in Lee M. Brooks’ 
“The New Mobility and the Coastal Islands,” and 
Rupert B. Vance’s “The Concept of the Region.” 


The second type of regional portraiture was con- 
cerned more nearly with materials for the study of 
that sort of folk society which, comprehending the 


Howard W. Odum, “Notes on the Study of Re- 
gional and Folk Society,” Social Forces, X (December 
1931), 164-175. 


whole culture life of the region, reflects the pecu- 
liar civilization which still transcends the state- 
ways of government. To use again an illustra- 
tion from the southern region, the folk society 
following the Civil War was more powerful and 
effective than the combined bayonets and gov- 
ernmental routine of the whole Nation. The 
study of such a society has been illuminating not 
only to sociologists and historians but to political 
scientists, and provides much data for the scien- 
tific study of democratic government. It is 
generally admitted by the historians that scien- 
tific study of such folk society would have avoided 
many blunders both North and South. It is 
possible to study in that region four generations of 
Americans whose changing cultures provided the 
most dramatic episodes in the American scene 
and comprehended every known element in the 
architecture of modern civilization. Manifestly, 
this was not merely a‘local problem but one of 
national importance, which could be attacked 
through regional analysis. Manifestly, also, such 
portraiture suggests many other illustrations from 
other regions. 


Samplings from southern regional studies of this 
sort include Rupert B. Vance’s Human Factors in 
Cotton Culture and Human Geography of the South, 
Broadus Mitchell’s William Gregg: Factory Master of 
the Old South, Howard W. Odum’s An American 
Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the National Picture 
and Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation, F. M. 
Green’s Constitutional Development in the South Atlan- 
tic States, 1776-1860, Guion Griffis Johnson’s Social 
History of North Carolina, William S. Jenkins’ Politi- 
cal Theories of the Slave Holder, Julia C. Spruill’s 
Women’s Life and Work in the Southern Colonies, 
Guion Griffis Johnson’s Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 
Benjamin B. Kendrick and Alex M. Arnett’s The South 
Looks at Its Past; and the larger compendium, Howard 
W. Odum’s Southern Regions of the United States and 
its interpretation by Gerald W. Johnson, The Wasted 
Land. 


The third type of regional portraiture is con- 
cerned more nearly with materials for the study of 
practical social problems of economic or social 
policy, or of social planning, whether of local or 
national import. 


Samplings from southern regional studies of prob- 
lems include Clarence Heer’s Wages and Income in the 
South, J. J. Rhyne’s Some Southern Cotton Mill Work- 
ers and Their Villages, Claudius Murchison’s King 
Cotton Is Sick, Harriet L. Herring’s Welfare Work in 
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Mill Villages, George Mitchell’s Labor Unionism in the 
South, T. J. Woofter’s The Plight of Cigarette Tobacco, 
J. F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown’s North Carolina 
Chain Gang, Paul W. Wager’s County Government in 
North Carolina, C. K. Brown’s State Movement in 
Railroad Development and The State Highway System of 
North Carolina, Roy M. Brown’s Public Poor Relief in 
North Carolina, H. C. Brearley’s Homicide in South 
Carolina, Harriet L. Herring’s Southern Industry and 
Regional Development, Howard W. Odum’s Southern 
Regions of the United States, and Arthur Raper’s 
Tragedy of Lynching and Sharecroppers All. The long 
list of unpublished studies is catalogued in a separate 
bibliography. 


A fourth type of regional effort has tended to 
emphasize cooperative, methodological, and theo- 
retical studies, partly incidental to the regional 
portraiture of the special studies and partly as an 
objective in the development of social science, 
social research, and personnel within the given 
region. An illustration of cooperative efforts is 
that in which the Social Science Research Council 
cooperated in making possible a two-year study of 
St. Helena Island. The three published studies, 
Black Yeomanry, Social History of the Sea Islands, 
and Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, already 
listed, resulted from cooperative study—anthro- 
pological, economic, historical, psychological, 
sociological. The-field work was done by repre- 
sentatives of Harvard, Columbia, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, together with certain 
specialists from State departments, in addition to 
the staff from the University of North Carolina. 
Southern Regions of the United States was done 
under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council as were parts of Recent Social Trends.'* 

The development of more critical analyses, 
better methods of research, practical avenues for 
presenting results and for increasing resources are 
all important problems in such regional study. 
Efforts toward these objectives included early 
round tables by visiting specialists, such as Charles 
E. Merriam, Clark Wissler, Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Walton Hale Hamilton, and the series of regional 
conferences on teaching and research in the social 
sciences. A first regional conference on local 
government was held in the early 1920’s and the 
Institute has had the cooperation of the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. A number of regional cooperative 
institutes have been held, notably the one in the 


18 Recent Social Trends in The United Staies, 2 vols. 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1933). 
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summer of 1936 on “Social Science and Regional 
Development,” and in the spring of 1940, one on 
“Population Research, Regional Research, and 
the Measurement of Regional Development.” 
Finally there were the later efforts toward both 
synchronizing and making practical applications 
of all these regional studies in terms of larger com- 
posite regional studies, of their application to 
teaching and research, and of their relation to 
regional national planning. A companion vol- 
ume to Southern Regions of the United States is 
Rupert B. Vance’s notable new volume, All These 
People: The Nation’s Resources in the South, 
appearing in 1945 as the most comprehensive 
scientific study of a regional population published 
up to now. Two new volumes embodying the 
regional synthesis and sociological theory to ap- 
pear in 1945 are The Way of the South: A Biogra- 
phy of the Southern United States and Understand- 
ing Society.” The regional approach had pre- 
viously been featured in their Introduction to 
Social Research by Odum and Jocher”® and in 
Odum and Moore’s American Regionalism and 
Odum’s American Social Problems.24 Other titles 
featuring the regional approach to study and 
planning included Odum’s The Case for Regional 
National Planning, Planning an American Region, 
Odum, Becker and Others, Regional Planning 
Technique, Odum’s The Regional Approach to 
National Social Planning, Vance’s Regional Re- 
construction: A Way Out for the South, Vance’s 
The South’s Place in the Nation, Woofter’s South- 
ern Population and Social Planning, Moore’s 
What Is Regionalism?, Vance’s Farmers Without 
Land, and Vance’s Research Memorandum on 
Population Redistribution Within the United States. 
For practical purposes of planning, financing, 
and research the program of regional social study 
and practice for the Institute for Research in 
Social Science was projected under several divi- 
isons. Naturally, there was some overlapping and 
considerable intertwining’ of the special sub- 
divisions, the list of studies from which researches 
were to be chosen including more than 200 units, 
and the extent of future researches depending 
upon resources and facilities which may be made 
available. (The groups were: social, political, 
economic, and legal aspects of government; agri- 


19 Both by Howard W. Odum and to be published 
by The Macmillan Co. 

2° Henry Holt and Co., 1929. 

*1 Henry Holt and Co., 1936 and 1939. 
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culture and rural organization; social-industrial 
relations; crime and criminal justice; racial groups; 
special social and educational institutions; his- 
torical and cultural backgrounds and demog- 
raphy; cooperative and theoretical studies.) 
Within each of these subdivisions individual proj- 
ects were selected with the following considerations 
in view: With the exception of the theoretical and 
cooperative studies, problems were selected within 
the State and regional field but also with a view to 
generic interest and value to social science any- 
where. They were selected also with a view to 
long-time periods of research but capable of sub- 
dividing into units which are susceptible to shorter- 
time completion. They were selected also with a 
view to available materials and resources, avail- 
able personnel, and practicability of successful 
completion. Included in the theoretical and co- 
operaive studies were units of regional and folk 
study in other parts of the United States, in 
Canada, Mexico, South America, as well as studies 
of transitional society wherever possible in other 


areas. 
V 


A great deal more might be added. Perhaps 
this catalogue is adequate to indicate how our 
theoretical assumptions and conclusions have 
grown “out of the day’s work.” That is, our 
theories are vitally realistic in that they emerge 
from study and experiment, on the one hand, and 
from needs and experience, on the other. It is 
likely that the full import of our assumptions that 
“sound theory is the most practical thing in the 
world” would not have been manifest except for 
another very realistic factor. This was the chal- 
lenge of the region and the nation to implement 
social research through practical regional plan- 
ning and development. This, in turn, was ac- 
‘ centuated by the national trends toward social 
planning to meet the needs of depression and emer- 
gency and to carry on social theory as far as pos- 
sible into reality of the American scene. ‘The 
situation was more than the old proverbial “neces- 
sity is the mother of invention”; it was Thorstein 
Veblen’s reverse application that invention is the 
mother of necessity in the sense that science, 
invention, and technology, together with world 
situations, having brought the nation to this point 
of emergency, necessity for planning and recon- 
struction became the chief keystone of realistic 
social science. 

Thus, there were two principal backgrounds in 


which the emergence of theory and planning was 
reflected. One was that of social research ex- 
perimentation within the frame of reference of a 
major region of the United States; and the other 
the emergency of regional planning in the nation 
as it evolved from the earlier concept of metropoli- 
tan planning into both a philosophy and a tech- 
nique of national development. The first ex- 
ample was more in the nature of a laboratory and 
testing ground; the second was reflected in the 
logical attempt to meet emergencies and to com- 
prehend in practical ways the length and breadth 
and power of a great nation in transition. 

First, with reference to southern regional 
research, it seemed fair to assume that social 
study and social planning in order to be realistic 
and responsible must find their laboratory and 
their data within the region where the greatest 
reality abounds. Thus, we set up a sort of living 
regionai laboratory where social phenomena could 
be studied and social planning explored. Such a 
laboratory, however, was not to be interpreted as 
provincial or local, but rather a concrete labora- 
tory for the testing of generic premises. Prob- 
lems selected for study and areas chosen for 
planning were to be those which would have 
generic value throughout all parts of the country. 
Thus, agricultural reconstruction, social-industrial 
relationships, the reintegration of agrarian cul- 
ture in American life, race relations and prospects, 
the redistribution of opportunity and wealth, the 
techniques of making democracy effective in the 
unequal places, the organic nature of the folk 
life and the new realism of the people were uni- 
versal problems, finding their reality, however, in 
the living laboratory in which they grew. 

It soon became clear, however, in the next place, 
that so far from being provincial or limited, these 
regional efforts required a more thorough back- 
ground and a wider knowledge for successful 
accomplishment than did the ordinary historical 
or theoretical approaches which focus merely upon 
principles, concepts, abstract laws, and the like. 
That is, it was necessary to reinforce our equip- 
ment in methods and approaches to the study of 
social problems; it was necessary to study more 
comprehensively the cultural backgrounds in- 
volved in history and anthropology; it was neces- 
sary to reinforce our knowledge with geography 
and other physical sciences. All this meant that 
it was necessary also to have a closer alignment 
and closer cooperation with and among all the 
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social sciences. Not only this, but here was a 
frame of reference for the study of culture and 
economy, which, without any doubt, set the tempo 
for a new era in the cooperation of the social 
sciences with the physical sciences, in the co- 
operation of the so-called academic institutions 
and the professional schools and the great land- 
grant colleges and their codperation with govern- 
mental agencies. 

Thus, work in this regional laboratory for social 
study and planning led to two relatively new 
methodological approaches. One was the co- 
ordination and coéperation of the various sciences 
and social sciences and the other was regionalism 
as a methodological approach, in which not only 
the attack upon universal problems could be made 
by all the sciences and social sciences, but in 
which it became clear that the folk-regional society 
or culture constitutes the supreme unit for social] 
study and the smallest unit in which all of the 
factors, including those of natural resources, 
human resources, and cultural conditioning, may 
be found. 

‘There emerged, therefore, an important theo- 
retical conclusion as to the réle of regionalism in 
national analysis and planning. Yet ‘the chief 
value after all was practical. It became clear 
that the understanding of one region with its 
backgrounds, limitations, and prospects could be 
attained only through a sort of science of the 
region, which may be likened unto a gestalt, in 
which all factors are sought out and interpreted 
in their proper perspective. That is, each part is 
not only related to every part, but also planning for 
one aspect cannot successfully be done without 
adequate consideration of all aspects. Seen in 
the light of such a premise, a region, in this case 
the South, reflects everything that goes into the 
architecture of civilization, and its problems and 
prospects in many ways are reflected mirror-like 
in such ways as to enable us to stand off and look 
on them objectively and work towards a better 
mastery. 

Further than this, however, it became very clear 
that it was not possible to characterize one region 
in terms of useful measures unless and until we 
had characterized the rest of the nation and the 
other regions by similar comparisons. The re- 
gional approach, therefore, became a dynamic tool 
in the attempt to understand the living geography 
of the nation and to place each of the great regions 
in their proper setting to the whole. 


This led still further, namely, to the conclusion 
that it is not only not possible for one region to 
develop without the codperation of the other 
regions and of the Federal Government, but also 
that only through strong regional development 
may the nation as a whole be enriched. Thus, 
through the newer reaches of regionalism as op- 
posed to the old sectionalism and through the 
almost universal trend toward centralization in 
government and economy, we came to a logical 
and scientific interpretation of the obligation of 
the Federal Government to coéperate with each 
of the regions. This obligation, of course, has 
been reinforced by the background of historical 
and political action and of cultural and economic 
differentials, in addition to these fundamental 
trends. 

This still is not the end. Immediately with the 
movement to have regionalism transcend sec- 
tionalism and the trend toward Federal centraliza- 
tion over States’ rights, there arise fundamental 
issues and many points of conflict. These issues 
again are of universal and generic interest to 
peoples everywhere to the end that centralization 
and totalitarian patterns may not transcend demo- 
cratic form and retard progress. Thus, regional- 
ism becomes the tool for decentralization, the 
buffer between Federal and State conflicts, and if 
there is any way to prevent totalitarianism in a 
great complex, urban, and industrial civilization 
of standardized tendency and to retain a quality 
civilization in a quantity world, it is through 
regionalism that it must be effected. 


VI 


In order to interpret more vividly and compre- 
hensively this concept of American regionalism, 
we have often tried to approach the subject from 
a more or less popular viewpoint. On.the above 
assumptions and with a view to exploring both 
the wide range of meanings and the “usefulness” 
of the concepts, we, therefore, sometimes pre- 
sented the concept of regionalism under four 
divisions: first, as a science; second, as an American 
frontier; third, as a tool or technique of govern- 
ment; and, fourth, as a motivation or purpose. 

Regionalism in the comprehensive sense in 
which it is now becoming dynamic and articulate 
in American society is a science in several mean- 
ings. First, it is a science in the sense that it 
represents a substantial body of scientific materials 
gathered by authentic research specialists using 
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acceptable scientific methods. This body of 
knowledge comprehends a wide range and area, 
including research in geography, ecology, other 
biological inquiries, as well as historical, eco- 
nomic, and sociological research into areal situa- 
tions and phenomena. Furthermore, these 
materials are being carefully analyzed, inter- 
preted, and utilized in effective ways. 

In the second place, regionalism may well be- 
come, a science in the sense that it represents a 
sound inquiry into the organic character of. the 
relation between men and resources, between 
areas and culture, between physical environment 
and cultural environment. All societies begin 
with the area or region and expand out into larger 
developments, so that culture becomes as natural 
as the physical, areal environment itself. Re- 
gionalism lies at the basis of the larger ecology 
and helps to interpret sociology as a natural 
science in the sense of measuring the capacity of 
social organisms to function within the framework 
of their natural environment and inherent endow- 
ment. 

Regionalism may be interpreted as a science_ 
further in the sense, therefore, that it comprehends 
what we call the folk-regional society, which is the 
smallest unit through which all society can be 
studied. The community, for instance, does not 
comprehend all the factors in time area and cul- 
tural conditioning. The same may be said for 
the family; while the individual is too small a unit. 
The folk-regional society, therefore, becomes the 
basis for folk sociology, which must inevitably 
become the general science of societal develop- 
ment. 

Regionalism may be interpreted in the scientific 
sense in still another way, namely, as a method- 
ological approach to research in this regional ap- 
proach. It is not only possible to utilize the 
general cultural sociological approach. alongside 
the descriptive and historical inquiries, but the 
folk region affords the best possible laboratory for 
statistical and objective measurements within a 
frame of reference comprehensive enough to be 
complete but limited enough to insure thorough- 
ness. 

The regional approach also affords the best op- 
portunity for the codperation and codrdination 
of all the social sciences attacking a problem and 
likewise for the codperation of the physical sciences 
and the social sciences. This phase, however, we 
have discussed under our second category of 


regionalism as a frontier. But more important, it 
will be science in the sense that we are all coming 
to an acceptable delineation of a relatively small 
number of major group-of-states regions for multi- 
ple purposes, determined by indices available for 
the largest number of agencies and meeting the 
largest number of needs, and avoiding the largest 
possible number of conflicts. When we study 
regions, therefore, we all study the same thing. 
We also determine the meaning of subregions for 
special administrative or functional purposes which 
we designate as districts, and there will be as 
many districts as may be needed in each of the 
major administrative areas. We also defined sub- 
regions as the great natural regions, river valley, 
soil, climate. And we study these and plan for 
these through an over-all, central, national ar- 
rangement as opposed to the States and regions 
and districts of our formal regional arrangement. 
There is, then, of course, the final definition of the 
State and the zone. Regionalism will become a 
science when the agencies of the government 
approximate uniformity in the use for research, 
census taking, and planning the same number of 
regions, use the same terminology for comparative 
purposes, and develop a scientific public adminis- 
tration, in which the region becomes a balance 
wheel between the extreme States’ rights and 
Federal centralization. 

In the second place; regionalism is a frontier in 
several ways. We all recall, I believe, the fron- 
tier tradition of America, such that Frederick 
Jackson Turner was wont to say that America’s 
culture was largely conditioned by the frontier 
civilization. First, there was the Seaboard, East, 
North, and South. Then there was the great 
trek across Appalachia into “Kaintuck,” on to the 
great Northwest and great Southwest; then on into 
the Middle West, and the Oregon trail and the 
Gold Rush to the Far West, and then frontiers 
back again into the great plains to the Southwest. 

Then you recall that “everybody” said we had 
no more frontiers of a physical sort, and, therefore, 
we must turn to the social frontiers. This, of 
course, was not true, although it was partially true 
and is still partially true. Now, the new frontiers 
of American regions constitute both a physical 
frontier of soil, resources, and the like, and a cul- 
tural frontier, both of which in their developing 
are analogous to the earlier frontier upon which 
America was built. For literally the conservation 
and development of the resources in relation to the 
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_ people in each of these great regions is as much a 
needed frontier and as difficult a task as was the 
exploitation and conquest of the earlier frontiers. 
So, too, in the development of the peoples and 
cultures in each of the great regions we follow a 
universal pattern of building a great society from 
the many community, State, and regional units 
outward towards a total culture. We only need 
to look at new developments and defense require- 
ments, the redistribution of population, of wealth 
and opportunity, to see that here is literally a new 
frontier important enough to call out the best of 
American creative effort. 

The region is again a frontier in the sense that in 
the development of the regions of America we have 
for the first time the merging of the physical and 
the social sciences in this balance of men and re- 
sources and in the development of wealth to be 
used for human weal. This is also a new frontier. 
It is also a new frontier in the great task of the 
future made necessary in the modern world of 
supertechnology, namely, discovery of a new bal- 
ance and equilibrium between supercivilization 
and American culture in the balance between 
men and machines, between men and resources. 
If ever there was a new frontier this is one. 

Regionalism is next a tool and technique of 
government and development in the sense that 
there can be no planning American style except 
that it takes into consideration the fundamental 
principles of geographic representation. Over- 
centralization in planning, ignoring the rights of 
the States and regions, is contrary to the American 
principle. Exaggerated States’ rights and walls 
built around the States in competitive process are 
no longer tenable in the complex inter-State 
American relationships. 

Regionalism becomes a tool for decentraliza- 
tion, and through a national-regional-state-re- 
search-and planning council arrangement it 
becomes a sort of fourth wheel of American gov- 
ernment, in which there is added to the judicial, 
the administrative, and legislative, the advisory 
groups, whose personnel, both in number and dis- 
tinction, shall parallel those of the Supreme Court 
and members of the Cabinet, to which will be 
added representation from each of the great 
regions. 

Regionalism then becomes the primary tool for 
American planning, flexible in time and geography, 
of, for, and by all the people, all the regions, and 
all the institutions. It becomes a tool for the 
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redistribution of wealth and opportunity, because 
this can be done in the American way only by 
creating the capacity in each region to produce 
wealth and to consume it adequately in relation 
to the people and the region, and in relation to a 
balanced economy of man, resources, and regions 
in the perspective of the total national interest. 

Regionalism, then, manifestly becomes a great 
purpose or motivation. An advanced student 
who had lived many years abroad and, in par- 
ticular, in Russia suggested that American region- 
alism in the sense of this science and tool of 
American development is the ideal substitute for 
communism or the extreme utopian type of con- 
cept which so appeals to the younger people. 
Regionalism as a science, as a frontier, as a tool, 
and a purpose, is something that the young people 
can get hold of, in which they can participate in 
the development oi the American life rather than 
merely talk about it and criticize it. In regional- 
ism, there is the same high purpose and motiva- 
tion of the earlier forefathers, recapitulating much 
of the great task of conserving and developing the 
physical resources and of developing and restating 
the ideals of democracy. 

Manifestly, now it must be clear that there can 
can be no concept of the region, except as it is a 
component, constituent part of the total nation. 
The region cannot be just an area or just a State 
or a separatism, or an isolated self-sufficing group 
of units. The very definition of the region always 
connotes that it is a contributing part to, of, for, 
and by the total nation. Itis, therefore, the oppo- 
site of sectionalism, of blocs, and of ever-seeking 
political units. It is what we have called in 
America regionalism, the historical and cultural 
approach to national integration. Under this con- 
cept regionalism, therefore, cannot lead primarily 
to competition and conflict, because in the essence 
of regionalism will be found a strategy which 
matches resources and people in each region and 
those arrangements which compete least with those 
of other regions, because the total objective is en- 
richment of the region and the people in relation to 
the total national ideal. In return, this enrich- 
ment of the nation always leads to a return service 
on the part of the Federal Government to each 
region in terms of leadership, equalization fund, 
scientific research, expert guidance, and a fellow- 
ship and exchange of technical skills and personnel 
and resources. 
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This, however, was still not the end. We return 
again to our earlier assumptions that sound theory 
is the most practical thing in the world, and by the 
same token it develops from the day’s work in the 
sense that research, exploration, and survey be- 
come the bases upon which enduring conclusions 
are reached. Our studies of the folk and of the 
folk society have led us to conclude that the folk- 
regional society is the smallest unit through which 
a comprehensive study of all society may be made, 
and that folk sociology seeking balance and equi- 
librium between the folkways and the stateways, 
between the folk society and the state society, 
between voluntary action and coercion becomes 
the definitive sociology. In so far as the labora- 
tory for folk sociology is the folk-regional society, 
sociology, as indicated in the first pages of our re- 
port, becomes a natural science in the more com- 
prehensive and realistic sense of science and so- 
ciety. 

Moreover, just as the study of regionalism has 
led us to the broader inquiry concerning the unity 
of all society and the study of the southern regions 
indicated the necessity for studying all regions in 
their comparative and contrasting relationships, 
so the study of the folk society necessitates the 
study of the contrasting state society. So, too, 
the study of the folkways as basic to culture and 
folk society necessitated the study of the state- 
ways of modern technology and their impact upon 
culture and led to the discovery of the new phe- 
nomenon of technicways which transcend the 
folkways and supplant the mores in modern con- 
temporary society. The study of technicways, 
therefore, becomes a major problem of inquiry, 
with implications to the modern world perhaps as 
important as any that have been presented in a 
long time. The technicways, therefore, become a 
form of measuring differences between the folkways 
and stateways, between the old folk culture and 
modern technology, and lead to the further as- 
sumption of fundamental distinction between cul- 
ture and civilization. From this point it becomes 
necessary to explore further the possibility of 
balance between culture and civilization in a world 
where there is apparently too much civilization 
and too little culture. 

This led us to suggest two testing grounds for 
university exploration into the study of this new 


balance between civilization and culture. The 
first lies within the framework of a greater Ameri- 
canism approximated through the new regionalism, 
the theme of which I have characterized as essen- 
tially that of a great American nation, the land 
and the people, in whose continuity and unity of 
development, through a fine equilibrium of geo- 
graphic, cultural, and historical factors, must be 
found not only the testing grounds of American 
democracy, but, according to many observers, 
the hope of western civilization. Manifestly, 
this is a task that requires all that all groups of 
scientists can do. 

The second is found in the search, not for what 
science and technology are doing to society, but 
what the processes are through which such tre- 
mendous transformations are being wrought. We 
have voluminous reports on the effects of inven- 
tion and technology on society, but little on how 
they come to pass. I venture to predict, therefore, 
an entirely new area for the combined inquiries 
of the physical and social sciences. This will be 
research into the startling new phenomena of the 
technicways, which, in contemporary civilization, 
transcend the old folkways and supplant the mores, 
thus, so modifying human behavior and institu- 
tions as to outmode the earlier rate of societal 
evolution. 

Now this new frontier of the technicways does 
not seem to me to be merely a new series of jargon 
and terminology, for just as the old folkways and 
mores were practical ways of meeting needs in the 
long, cultural road of evolution, ultimately leading 
to the development of institutions, morals, and 
learning, so in this hectic world of bigness, speed, 
technology, super-organization, the technicways 
are the new ways of meeting the needs of a techno- 
logical world. One only needs to look at the new 
technicways of war which violate all of the old 
folkways and agreements with reference to women, 
children, hospitals, institutions of learning, art; 
or the swift-changing episodes of our own science, 
economics, learning, morals, changing behavior 
patterns, and the demands upon our institutions 
which are accelerating the whole rate of our cul- 
tural evolution. 

Perhaps in all of this we are appealing for a new 
opportunity for the social sciences, in which, 
working upon the great results of the physical 
sciences and working with them, we may attain 
results in some of the fields of social inventions 
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and social technicways, which may match the 
flood tide of technology now sweeping down upon 
us. Here is a task adequate for any university 
and for all that the new social sciences can muster. 


VIII 


The implications of the technicways have in 
their application to modern society been indicated 
in many ways, and illustrations are abundant. 
This field, however, is a major area of research 
and now represents mostly certain larger premises 
and assumptions which are being tested both 
through statistical measurements and cultural 
analyses.. From the study of the mechanical 
technicways, which have arisen because of mod- 
ern technology, the transition to inquiry with 
reference to social technicways and social inven- 
tions all comprehended in the larger framework of 
social planning, becomes a logical necessity, and 
by the same token offers an even greater field of 
research. Another type of approach to the ex- 
planation and direction of society’'may be found in 
certain premises or social “axioms” which have 
arisen from the study of the folk-regional society 
and by contrast the development of the state 
society and civilization. _ 

It seems profitable to attempt to state certain 
assumptions growing out of the further develop- 
ment of the field of folk sociology which may serve 
as general premises to be tested both by further 
inquiry and by their application to realistic situa- 
tions. Among such assumptions to be tested as 
to accuracy of statement and validity of applica- 
tion are the following: ; 

1. The folk-society, the folk-culture, is the 
elemental and basic culture definitive of all so- 
cieties in process. 

2. The folk-society, characterized by folkways 
and mores, may be best observed in the folk- 
regional society, which is the smallest compre- 
hensive definitive unit of society. This folk- 
regional society is bottomed in the relative bal- 
ance of man, nature, and culture. 

3. Over against the folk-society has been the 
universal trend toward the state-society, charac- 
terized by stateways and technicways, which in- 
creases in scope and power until at its crest it 
approximates the megalopolitan, the technological, 
the intellectual, the totalitarian culture called 
civilization. 

6. Wherever the folk-society and the state- 


society conflict, in the long run, the folk-society 
always wins both in the sense of the mastery of the 
one by the other and in the sense of ultimate sur- 
vival. But in the process leading up to conflict 
the totalitarian state-society increasingly domi- 
nates and weakens the folk-society and contributes 
to the artificiality of civilization. 

5. Whenever the folk-socity and the state- 
society coincide, the resulting society, within the 
framework of its region and resources, reflects 
great power for growth and development and is 
practically irresistible against opposing forces. 
And when the unity of folkways and stateways is 
reinforced by the technicways, society reaches its 
maximum achievement. 

6. But when there is conflict between the folk- 
society and the state-society and when the de- 
mands of a supertechnology and an artificial 
society exceed the capacity of the folk or of their 
institutions to meet or adjust, there is tension, 
disorganization, conflict, and ultimately decay 
until such time as mastery is achieved through a 
reconstructed folk-society. 

7. In the modern contemporary world, mass- 
trending toward that state-society which is civili- 
zation at its crest, there are new societal forces re- 
flected in and measured by the technicways which 
have transcended the folkways and supplanted 
the mores of the earlier folk-culture, thus ac- 
celerating the tempo of modern society and giving 
aid to the state-society in its dominance over the 
folk-society. 

8. Manifestly the definitive, enduring society 
will be found in balance and equilibrium between 
the folk-society and the state-society in which not 
only the folkways and stateways will coincide 
but the technicways may be directed toward the 
orderly processes of societal development and to- 
wards attainable margins of survival. 

9. The conclusion seems justified that there is 
uniformity in processes and orderly development 
from the earlier stages of society with its natural 
folk-regional culture, through its gradual exten- 
sion and expansion on the levels of time, geo- 
graphic quality, and cultural development into the 
later civilization of intellectual specialization, 
totalitarian state, megalopolitan culture, and 
technological power. 

10. In the technicways which are “habits of 
the individual, customs of the group” to meet 
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survival needs in this new technological world 
may be found ways of measuring the contemporary 
state-society, of indicating trends from the folk- 
society to the state-society, of explaining many of 
the phenomena of the modern world, and of laying 
the groundwork for conserving and reconstructing 
the folk-society. 


11. This groundwork is comprehended in the 
concept and practice of social planning through 
which the distance between the scientific “theo- 
retical” and the “practical”? may be bridged and 
through which the contributions of the social 
sciences and the physical sciences may be utilized 
in societal direction. 


THE WAY OF THE SOUTH 


N BOTH practical studies and theoretical 
implications, as we have indicated their 
range and nature, the total of the Southern 

Regional Study envisaged a better balanced re- 
gional America in which there would no longer 
exist the narrow sectionalisms of “America’s 
Tragedy.” The old terms “North” and “South,” 
“East” and “West,” as conflicting sections would 
be transcended by the logical development of well 
balanced regions; the Southeast and the South- 
west would be no more “sectional’’ or isolated than 
would the Northeast and the Northwest or the 
Middle States and the Far West. Thus, one of 
the most important contributions of the Southern 
Regional Study was the clear delineation of the 
South into its Southeast and Southwest. 

As summarized in Southern Regions of the United 
States,) it was pointed out that there was no longer 
in the United States any single entity which might 
be designated as “the South.” More authentic- 
ally, there was a Southeast and a Southwest, com- 
parable to four other major regions designated as 
the Northeast, the Northwest, the Middle States, 
and the Far West. The old custom of massing 
together, for aggregate quantitative effects, a 
large group of “southern” States, including Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Texas, 
and the specialized urban District of Columbia, 
was not only inaccurate but detrimental to genu- 
ine regional analysis and planning. 

It was, therefore, neither possible nor desirable 
to present a single authentic picture of “the 
South” any more than it is of “the North” or “the 
East”’ or “the West,” not only because of the 
magnitude and diversity of the regions but also 
because of the dynamics of the emerging south- 
western region, comprising Texas, Oklahoma, New 


1 Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 


Press, 1936), pp. 5-9. 


Mexico, and Arizona, which would require sepa- 
rate analysis and interpretation no less critical and 
comprehensive than that for the Southeast. 

One of the major contributions of the study was 
the working hypothesis of the relatively clear-cut 
differentiation between the older Southeast and 
the emerging Southwest, a new empire in itself. 
Inherent also in both content and methodology 
was the definitive sixfold regional division of the 
United States. A part of the value of this re- 
gional division was to be found in the effectiveness 
and comprehensiveness of these six divisions for 
the particular purpose of the Southern Regional 
Study. It was hoped, however, that this ar- 
rangement might contribute something toward a 
more uniform basis for regional study and plan- 
ning and for experimentation with many sub- 
regional divisions for further exploration and 
planning. 

The sixfold division basic to the study was 
evolved from a study of a large number of regional 
classifications and from many hypothetical group- 
ings tested from various angles. It was, therefore, 
the most satisfactory arrangement that could be 
worked out. Allocation of States was made on 
the basis of the clustering of elemental indices, of 
which some seven hundred constituted the field 
of analysis. In addition to the Southeast and 
and the new Southwest, the Northeast, approxi- 
mating Frederick Jackson Turner’s “Greater New 
England,” included Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and West Virginia. The Middle 
States, approximz.ting the earlier “Old Northwest” 
and the “Middle West,” included Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri. The Northwest included North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; and the Far 
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West added Nevada to the Pacific Coast States 
of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

It is important to indicate here, however, some- 
thing of the method by which the Southwest was 
differentiated from the Southeast and the South- 
east redefined to exclude Maryland and Missouri. 
Basic to any reasonable effort to attain effective 
regional analysis of “the South” was the first 
task of delimitation and definition. What were 
the limits within which valid differentials could be 
measured and what the limits of desirable homo- 
geneity for the purposes of analysis and planning? 
The first task within this assignment was to 
appraise the traditional “South” as a premise for 
such analysis. This broad grouping generally 
comprised seventeen or eighteen States including 
from the Northeast, Maryland, West Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, and sometimes Dela- 
ware; from the Middle States, Missouri; and in 
the Southwest, Oklahoma and Texas. The first 
task in the examination of this older and larger 
regional hypothesis was to seek measures of hom- 
ogeneity and differentials when compared with 
the “border” States and adjoining regions and 
with the national averages. 

The second task was to appraise the general 
historical and cultural factors which might apply 
to such groupings and to gauge the practicability 
of encompassing so large a part of the Nation in 
any workable techniques either of study or of 
planning. Tested by both of these criteria it 
was clear that so large and traditional a “South” 
was no longer a reality either in the spirit or the 
measure of the regions. First of all, Maryland 
qualified as “South” in no more than a score of a 
field of nearly 200 indices. And so to attempt to 
characterize or plan for Maryland as a region of 
farm tenancy or of Negro-white population or of 
illiteracy or of agrarian culture or of children per 
1,000 women or of wealth and income or bank 
resources and savings or value of land and build- 
ings or land use and industrial indices and a 
hundred other socio-economic factors, basic to 
needs and planning, was at once to invalidate the 
scientific validity of regional analysis. On the 
other hand, to add Maryland’s aggregate to the 
Southeast in the effort to bolster up its claims and 
ratings would defeat the object of seeking work- 
able differentials upon which to reach accurate 
diagnosis. Having rejected Maryland as a south- 
ern State, Delaware and the District of Colum- 
bia, being beyond and to the northeast, were no 
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longer considered hypothetically within the South. 
Missouri, following much the same process, showed 
only a score or more indices of homogeneity with 
the South than Maryland. ‘By the same token, it 
was overwhelmingly not “southern,” except in 
certain parts of the State and in certain historical, 
legislative, and institutional affiliations, all of 
which, however, no longer appear valid as defini- 
tive characterizations. 

Turning next to the western border States, 
Texas and Oklahoma qualify as “southern” in 
less than a third of the indices selected. As 
measured, therefore, both by a predominance of 
the selected indices and by general geographical, 
industrial, and cultural conditions, these States do 
not belong in the “South” of the Southeastern 
States. Having characterized Texas and Okla- 
homa as belonging to the Southwestern States, 
there remained the problem of classifying 
Louisiana and Arkansas, both west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and often characterized as Southwest. 
Tested by the criteria, on the one hand, of the 
Southeast and, on the other, of Texas and Okla- 
homa, they qualify overwhelmingly with the 
Southeast and are differentiated from the emerging 
greater Southwest in a plurality of indices. In 
addition to this, they fall within the geographic 
bounds of practical homogeneity of culture and 
function. Thus the Southeastern Region of 
eleven States conforms to a dominance of charac- 
teristics which indicate a quite satisfactory general 
southern homogeneity. 

This delineation of southern regions, therefore, 
symbolized again both the practical considera- 
tions involved in southern research and planning 
and the theoretical implications for the regional 
balance of America through the substitution of 
the new regionalism for the old sectionalism, and 


‘ for a while it appeared as if we had succeeded. 


For during the 1920’s and 1930’s it was commonly 
assumed the terms “North” and “South” were no 
longer valid realities in the new America that was 
developing except as they reflected a tragic past 
which the Nation wanted to forget. The First 
World War had relegated the use of the term 
“The War,” as referring to the Civil War, to an 
outmoded past that took its place alongside other 
epochs of “only yesterday” or that represented 
stepping stones of dead selves from which the 
Nation had already risen to higher things. And 
before that, perhaps during the whole of the first 
third of the twentieth century, there were mani- 
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fest very substantial trends toward a genuinely 
realistic reintegration of the South in the Nation 
as, in the regional balance of America, the south- 
ern States assumed increasingly higher standards 
of achievement and a larger degree of participa- 
tion and fellowship in the total American culture. 
The “South,” as Southeast and Southwest, was 
taking its place dynamically in.the Nation, even 
as the Far West, the Northwest, and all the othet 
regions were making America strong and united 
by developing their own diversity of strength and 
seeking a new economic and cultural balance of 
America. 

There were several reasons for these important 
trends, perhaps about equally balanced between 
the regions and the Nation as a whole. In the 
case of the South its leaders had inventoried her 
resources and her deficiencies and had begun a 
realistic facing of facts basic to genuine progress. 
In the North a new school of historians had re- 
written the history of the Nation and had pre- 
sented the South in fair appraisal and had also 
made realistic diagnosis and criticisrm of the north- 
ern post-Civil War administration. The South 
had also made extraordinary strides in nearly all 
phases of its culture and economy. It had built 
industry, developed great highways, increased its 
urban civilization in both the Southeast and the 
Southwest, faster than any other regions, had 
pioneered in some aspects of public welfare, public 
health and education, and had, with the co- 
operation and support of the Northeast, strength- 
ened its colleges and universities, and especially 
a number of important institutions. It had be- 
gun to develop research in both the physical and 
social sciences and to apply the results to agricul- 
ture and industry, and it was increasingly being 
represented in the national councils of leadership. 
It had assumed a new sort of leadership in litera- 
ture, and the South had become the best docu- 
mented of all the regions at the same time that this 
was made possible by an extraordinary liberal co- 
operation of publishers and educational leaders 
and philanthropists in the Northeast. And there 
was pride of achievement not only in the South but 
in the other regions, particularly in “the wests,” 
for what the southern regions were doing. 

All this was especially marked from the period 
immediately following the First World War, from 
1918 through to the early depression years, Then, 
once again, both the Southeast and the Southwest 
assumed increasingly larger and more positive 


participation in the affairs of the Nation as the 
democratic administration developed the New 
Deal. This was true in two main ways. One 
was the natural and logical larger ratio of southern 
participation in the actual Federal Government in 
a democratic administration. The other was in 
the South’s participation in the measures of relief 
and reconstruction during the depression years 
when the South was sometimes “worse off” than 
other parts of the Nation. At any rate, the 
southern States put their hands to the task, and 
through State planning boards, through various 
technical ways of coéperating with New Deal 
agencies, through public works, work relief, 
agricultural adjustment, through educational co- 
operation, and other ways were assuming a new 
sort of normal and logical participation in the 
total national effort. Southern personnel, both 
in political and in appointive arrangements, was 
large. 

Then a strange thing happened. And it hap- 
pened twice, once due to the depression New Deal 
pressure and once due to the pressure of war, 
namely, a sudden revivification of the old sec- 
tional conflict and the recrudescence of the terms 
“North” and “South.” It would have been 
unbelievable, if it had not actually happened, 
that this together with special and intensified 
revival of the old race conflict would bring the 
South to its greatest crisis and the Nation again 
to one of its chief domestic dilemmas since the 
Civil War. This dilemma, even as the promising 
trends of the earlier period, found its genesis 
about equally in the mutual relationships and 
action of North and South. 

First, as a result of the realistic researches in 
the South diagnosing its resources, deficiencies, 
and needs, and then as a result of the New Deal 
administration, the Nation so rediscovered the 
South as to set a mark, first of backwardness and 
later of badness upon a region, and to undertake 
to remake it overnight. The revival of the term 
“The South,” in so far as the national administra- 
tion was concerned and in so far as it began to be 
universally used by editors and critics, came about 
in two ways. One was typified in the now noted 
slogan that the South was the Nation’s Economic 
Problem Number One. The South was Tobacco 
Road. It was again missionary territory. But, 
whatever it was, it was “The South.”’ In the sec- 
ond place, “The South” came to be synonymous 
with conservatism or reactionary policies due to the 
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opposition of southern senators and congressmen 
and of State governors and leaders to many of 
the New Deal policies. ‘‘What else could you 
expect, he is a Southerner?”’ came to be a com- 
mon refrain. And then “The South,” with its 
usual sensitiveness and defense resentfulness re- 
vived with a vengeance the term “The North” 
which was again “trying to make the South over.” 

And even more than the depression New Deal, 
the coming of the war which was expected to 
bring unity to the Nation and in which the south- 
’ ern States led in enlistment and in all-out support, 
brought about the second intensification of the 
North-South conflict, due, of course, to the South’s 
racial segregation, culture, and laws. The Nation 
realized suddenly that its ideas of the American 
Dream guaranteed to all its citizens equal rights 
and opportunities, and that, while it had gone to 
war for global democracy, it had in two of its 
own great regions a negation of such democracy. 
And it realized suddenly that this limitation of 
democracy and this segregation policy applied to 
the armed forces and that, being a white man’s 
world, and the Army and Navy and Air Corps 
being a part of that world, the Negro in America 
was disgracefully discriminated against through no 
fault of his own. And so there was the ever- 
recurring question, ‘What can be done about the 
South?” And there were increasingly articulate 
individuals and agencies, private and public, 
setting themselves to the task of “making” the 
South change. The net result has been an un- 
believable revival of the bitterness implied in the 
old “North” and “South” what time the South 
resents what it calls northern interference and 
what time the North tries to coerce the South 
again. 

Then there is another factor. There may be no 
new South nor new North in these conflicting 
areas, but there is a new Negro of great force and 
vitality which makes compromise well-nigh im- 
possible. The Negro himself had changed tre- 
mendously. It was not only that he had de- 
veloped an important upper and middle class; 
it was not only that he had developed a magnifi- 
cent leadership and thousands had received higher 
educational opportunities. It was not only that 
Negro youth, sensing the epochal spiritual change 
and racial attitudes and led by Negro leadership 
of the North and South, was minded to experi- 
ment with every type of equal opportunity—it 
was all this and more. It was as if some universal 
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message had come through to the great mass of | 
Negroes, urging them to dream new dreams and to 
protest against the old order. It was as if there 
were pathos and tragedy in their misunderstanding 
of the main tenets of a bitter Negro leadership, 
and as if many of the northern Negro leaders of 
limited mentality had confused them with the 
idea that any sort of work or courtesy or cheerful- 
ness was an index of subservience to the white 
man. In all of this, whether it was pathos and 
tragedy or admirable idealism and noble effort, 
the net result was a new Negro facing the old 
white man and joining with ““The North” against 
“The South.” 

The Southern Regional Study as interpreted 
in Southern Regions of the United States had 
envisaged its functions primarily in terms of 
southern regional development but always fea- 
tured as integrated into the national picture and as 
portraying in a scieptific way the realistic culture 
analysis of the South. Its objectives and find- 
ings were stated in some two hundred paragraphs, 
among which the following need to be recalled 
here in order that subsequently we may character- 
ize the cultural “Way of the South.”’? 

The first objective of the Southern Regional 
Study was to present an adequate picture, partial 
but representative, of the southern regions of the 
United States in fair perspective to time-quality, 
to geographic factors, and to the cultural equip- 
ment and behavior of the people. 

It was desired further to present this picture in 
such ways as to indicate the place of these regions 
in the Nation and to explain something of the 
dramatic struggle of a large and powerful seg- 
ment of the American people for mastery over an 
environment capable of producing a superior 
civilization, yet so conditioned by complexity of 
culture and cumulative handicaps as to make the 
nature of future development problematical. 

Over and above any conventional social in- 
ventory, it was important to point toward greater 
realization of the inherent capacities of the south- 
ern regions; and to indicate ways and means of 
bridging the chasm between the superabundance 
of physical and human resources as potentialities 
and the actualities of technical deficiencies in their 
development and waste in their use. 

It was equally important to point toward a 
continuously more effective reintegration of the 
southern regions into the national picture and 


2 Ibid., p. 1-3. 
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thereby toward a larger regional contribution to 
national culture and unity. To this end, it was 
important to make available and to reinterpret to 
special groups and to the public in general, within 
and without the regions, and in as many ways as 
possible, the facts basic to the understanding of 
the situation and to the planning of next steps. 

Partly as purpose and method and partly due 
to the recognition of the extraordinary difficulty 
and importance of these tasks, it was desired to 
project the study upon a theoretical framework 
which would insure measurable reality in research 
and attainability in whatever programs might 
emerge. Such reality was, of course, manifold. 
It would comprehend not only measurement, but 
perspective and interpretation; not only the gen- 
eral picture of aggregates and averages, but the 
specific facts of distribution and such detailed 
analysis as would focus upon critical problems 
toward which continued research might be di- 
rected. 

Basic to such a framework was a clear recogni- 
tion of the historical and theoretical significance of 
the region and of the power of the folk-regional 
society in modern culture, as well as the very 
practical problem in the United States of what 
divisions of the Nation might meet the largest 
number of requirements for general regional anal- 
ysis and planning and what other special regions 
and subregions might be effective for more specific 
purposes. 

More specifically, such a theoretical framework 
aimed to give reality to the southern picture. 
This reality, again, was of many kinds. A part 
was the facing of absolute facts rather than sub- 
stituting rationalizations which grew out of irrel- 
evant comparisons or defense explanations of how 
things had come to be as they were. Yet another 
form of reality was to be found in the measurement 
of conditions in terms of comparison with certain 
selected standards and with regional and national 
variations. Yet, still again, a part of the reality 
was to be found in the clear recognition that mere 
comparisons with national averages or aggregates 
were valid only within the bounds of their par- 
ticular limitations and definitions, the problem 
and methodclogy of evaluating such comparisons 
and differentials being a part of the task. Fur- 
thermore, the greatest measure of reality could be 
found in the balanced picture of basic facts rather 
than, and largely exclusive of, vivid extremes. 

Again, such a theoretical framework aimed to 


be practically comprehensive enough to insure a 
fair picture of the major resources and forces 
which have determined and will determine the 
capacity of the southern regions. In terms of 
“wealth,” they were natural wealth, technological 
wealth, artificial wealth, human wealth, and in- 
stitutional wealth. In terms of a larger twofold 
measure, there would be, first, an inventory of 
natural resources together with the visible ends 
of technological mastery in human use aspects 
and in the resulting artificial wealth of the regions; 
and, second, an appraisal of human resources to- 
gether with the visualized ends of social achieve- 
ment in the development of a richer culture and 
social well-being. 

One of the special premises of the study was 
reflected in the past constricting power of sec- 
tionalism in contrast to the current motivation 
of substituting the new regionalism for the old 
sectionalism in American life. Since sectional 
conditioning appeared more marked in the South- 
east than elsewhere, the study was, therefore, 
projected to feature the regional-national as 
opposed to the local-sectional emphasis. Such a 
regional premise manifestly would avoid any hy- 
potheses of a self-contained or self-sufficing South 
and would stimulate a greater degree of Federal 
interest and participation on the part of the South. 

It was understood that many of the dominant 
forces of the regions, such as tradition, opinion, 
conflict, arrangements of local stateways and folk- 
ways, which constitute a part of the picture, were 
not measurable in terms of units that can be 
counted. On this assumption a part of the reality 
of the picture was inherent in the need and capac- 
ity for such authentic interpretation of the South’s 


‘background as will give “the dignity of cultural 


history” to its chronological lag, its retarded 
frontier dominance, its agrarian culture, its youth- 
ful and immature population, its lusty vitality, 
its unevenness of life, and its marginal struggle 
for survival. 

The study sought, further, to explore the south- 
ern regions as a laboratory for regional research 
and for experimentation in social planning. Of 
special importance might be the regional testing 
field for adjustment between industry and agricul- 
ture as the basic economic goal of government, and 
for the more general objective of reintegrating 
agrarian culture in the national picture. Again, 
the study was projected as a regional approach to 
the new demography which in both method and 
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content might contribute largely to the revitalized 
study of the people and their institutions. Such a 
study of contemporary civilization would recog- 
nize certain values inherent in logical differentials 
which abound in the regions. Manifestly, such a 
theoretical framework must assume a less pro- 
vincial and a more objective, long-time view of the 
South than had commonly obtained, and a more 
generous patience with the realities of societal 
evolution on the part of all those who seek reform 
and reconstruction. 

Ten years after the publication of Southern 
Regions, in the light of continued study and ob- 
servation, of planning and exploring ways and 
means for regional development, the hazards of a 
return to the older sectionalism, as indicated in 
the early 1930’s appear even more significant. 
And one basis for the threatened revivification of 
the old sectional conflict is found in the failure of 
both the South and the Nation to understand and 
to codperate with each other as organic, integral 
units of American culture. The South is not 
something exotic in America, set apart as a phe- 
nomenon or to be set aside or transformed by 
edict or wish, no matter how right the ends may be. 
So much is that true that the story of the South 
often seems to reflect the most distinctive need 
of the Nation as one of realistic understanding 
of the South in terms of a cultural and sociological 
analysis of what the South is, why it came to be 
what it is, why it behaves as it does, what the 
rest of the people of the Nation think of it, how 
they came to so think about it, and why they 
behave as they do. 

The story of the South, therefore, is first of all 
an American story. In the analysis and chronol- 
ogy of this story the way of the South is the way 
of Nature. It is the way of the frontier and 
country life, of the heritage of the American 
Indian and his treatment. It is the way of the 
folk, the way of religion, the way of race, the way 
of culture. It is, therefore, the way of America 
always abounding in problems to settle and ways 
to settle them. It is the way of history and its 
unerring annals of what happens and of what else 
happens. In these ways are reflected the story of 
the South’s earlier years and growing up; in these 
ways are reflected its conditioning and folkways 
that continue to characterize its culture even up to 
now. And in the way of race and caste the 
biography of the South pulls away somewhat from 
the American pattern to reflect a distinctive cul- 
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ture which, isolated by its earlier sectionalism and 
by war, now constitutes the Nation’s first prob- 
lem of regional balance and national integration. 

We may look briefly, therefore, at certain sym- 
bols and summaries of how the ‘‘Way of the South” 
is characterized by each of these elements of 
Nature and the frontier, of race and folk, of 
religion and politics, of culture and history; and 
is thus inseparably the way of America. 

First of all, the Way of the South is the way of 
Nature and resources set in the American frame- 
work. This was true in several ways. It was 
not only true in the sense in which Ulrich Phillips 
had explained, but in even more profound ways. 
Phillips began his Life and Labor in the Old South 
by discussing the weather. For that, he thought, 
had been the ‘‘chief agency in making the South 
distinctive. It fostered the plantation system, 
which brought the importation of Negroes, which 
not only gave rise to chattel slavery but created a 
lasting race problem. These led to controversy 
and regional rivalry for power, which produced 
apprehensive reactions and culminated in a stroke 
for independence. Thus we have the house that 
Jack built, otherwise known for some years as ‘The 
Confederate States of America.’”’ 

Yet the total culture of the South and its place 
in the Nation is not. so simply explained. There 
was Nature in the beginning and what it did to 
set the incidence of a distinctive regional culture. 
But there was also the powerful factor of what that 
culture would do with Nature and her resources. 
In the analysis, therefore, of all the factors in- 
volved, namely Nature’s first contribution in 
climate and situation; Nature’s total endowment 
in resources and laws; and Nature’s use in the 
evolving culture of the people, will be found a 
realistic understanding of what is called in America 
“The South,” and what in reality is primarily 
distinctive southern regions of American culture. 

How true this is may be seen from the con- 
sideration that one of the best approaches to the 
understanding of a given society is a clear pic- 
ture of all resources available for development and 
utilization by the people of that society. There 
are two sides of the picture. One has to do with 
the nature and range, the quality and quantity of 
resources, and the other with their conservation, 
development, and use. In human society use of 
resources is of greater significance than range and 
kind. Yet in human society total resources, in- 
cluding human resources, will always include such 
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factors as science, research, and planning for re- 
source use and the social institutions through 
which the people work. 

It is important, therefore, to emphasize the 
powerful réle of Nature through natural resources, 
increasingly important in the modern world, but 
also the fact that natural resources exist, in so far 
as society is concerned, only as they relate to 
human and social resources. This is where the 
story of a culture comes to grips with the reality 
of a world in which natural and human wealth 
must find balance and equilibrium within the 
framework of each society and also in the inter- 
relationships between different societies in con- 
flict. For the nature and use of resources is de- 
termined in the long run by the kind of society 
in which they are used; just as the use to which 
they are put determines the nature of the society 
of which they are the physical basis. 

In order to see how this works in a particular 
culture, such as the southern regions of the United 
States, we may classify resources into five main 
categories. These are natural resources, techno- 
logical resources, capital resources, human re- 
sources, and institutional resources. How these 
are all inseparably interwoven in the fabric of 
human society may be seen by noting that a 
society which discovers and develops technological 
resources such as science, invention, technology, 
organization, management adequately to trans- 
late its natural resources into capital wealth or 
money resources is enabled to apply its capital 
wealth in the development of its institutional re- 
sources and thereby enrich its people and insure 
their welfare. 

Another way of classifying these same types of 
resources is to say that there are two main cate- 
gories, namely, natural resources and human re- 
sources. In order for natural resources to be 
developed and utilized well there is needed the 
technological resources of research, science, inven- 
tion. In order for human resources to be de- 
veloped and utilized well there is needed the 
technological resources of the institutions and of 
management and organization. In the case of 
natural resources the result is capital wealth or 
money resources and in the case of human re- 
sources the result is institutional resources to be 
devoted to human welfare and happiness as ends 
to which all resources are merely means. This 
is why the biography of a people begins with 
nature and resources as inseparable organic parts 
of society itself. 


All this means that there is something far more 
significant about nature than merely physical 
things. Nature and resources find scarcely half 
of their measure in the things of nature—air, 
water, soil, minerals. The power and glory of 
nature are in her laws and in the processes of 
growth and development and in her capacity to 
produce. Nature’s laws and processes are syn- 
onymous not only with science itself but are 
basic to human nature and human society. In 
reality nature is of three sorts—the material 
things of earth; natural laws and processes; and 
then the human counterparts and social relation- 
ships of man avd nature and of man i» nature. 

And finally, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that the supreme climax of nature is in the 
personality of the individual and in the folk- 
character of the people. The full understanding 
of this implies a recapturing of the fundamental 
meaning of the inner personality and individual 
differences of people wherever they aspire to be 
appreciated, recognized, loved, rewarded, praised, 
and wherever they revolt when they are not so 
appraised. This means that the rediscovery and 
esteem of the folk personality is a supreme task 
in any understanding of the natural history of a 
culture. This reflects the profound truth that 
the mere redistribution of resources and technol- 
ogy through standardized procedures isolated 
from the elements of folk life brings neither satis- 
faction to the people nor peace and democracy 
in the world. This explains also why the under- 
standing and direction of a society must be found 
within the framework of its regional environment 
and the inherent cultural endowment of the folk. 

And in the South the folk were Nature-folk 
longer than in the rest of the Nation. The moun- 
tains and rivers, the hunting and fishing, the 
weather working on man to give him the Nature 
character—all these were elemental factors. And 
men partook of the hard way of Nature. Some- 
times they were prophets of doom, sometimes of 
the rainbow’s end. Sometimes they loved the 
bark of dog or the low of cow more than the bloom 
of flower or the crop of corn. Sometimes they 
loved the sunset and mountaintop and sometimes 
they brooded in isolation. 

Sometimes they loved the rippling, dreamily- 
drifting river and sometimes they cursed its 
muddy-watered floods. Sometimes they loved the 
whispering and murmuring of pine trees, and 
sometimes they cut and burned them to death. 
Storm clouds, high winds, cold frosts, wet grounds 
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vied with hot sun, parching winds, baked grounds 
and burning drought to mix the moods of the folk. 
There were rippling fields of oats, waving fields 
of wheat,.tasseling tops of corn, white fleeced 
cotton fields, and there were horses and mules, 
cows and calves, hogs and chickens, hounds and 
cats, wild life and wild woods. And there were 
winter and summer, day and night, breakfast 
and dinner and supper. And the days went on 
with sickness and health and children a-borning 
and dying. The days were full and the folk were 
not so much interested in civilization as they were 
in culture and living in the way of Nature. 

There is another way in which Nature and the 
American Indian were symbolic of the South that 
was to be and in which they had set the incidence 
for the southern regions of the United States. 
This was in the regional nature of the southern 
areas and cultures and the way in which sec- 
tionalism and regionalism were to fix the réle of 
the South in the Nation. For whatever else the 
South might be, it constituted first one, and later 
two, of the major regions of a great Nation that 
was to find much of its strength in its diversity. 
And the total character and destiny of the Nation 
was to be forever conditioned by the part which 
the southern regions were to play in its growth and 
development. In the later story of the cultural 
and historical development of the South, this ele- 
mental regional nature of the South was to take 
the form of a powerful sectionalism. The story 
of this sectionalism is a part of the way of culture 
and history which we shall presently study. For 
the present we are interested primarily in the 
basic nature of that elemental regionalism in which 
America is so fundamentally bottomed. For it 
was in this that the youth-period of “The South” 
was nurtured. 

In the oft-forgotten story of Appalachia that 
looks down to the sea was found the first inci- 
dence, not only of the South’s physical heritage, 
but of the other great regions of America and the 
frontier influence in the culture of the New World. 
Here was an extraordinary and amazing new world 
of Nature and of men. Of Nature there were no 
less than seven continental divisions below a 
Canadian Superior Upland, each adequate for 
separate and distinctive empires, yet potentially 
seven great regions constituting one great con- 
tinental unity. And of men, there could be sym- 
bolized no less than seven great culture areas, in 
each of which the basic modes of life and adapta- 
tion to Nature were sufficiently similar to afford 
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cultural homogeneity. These twin-settings of 
Nature and Man, on the one hand, as magnificent 
a picture as ever Nature provided, and, on the 
other, equally magnificent specimens of Nature’s 
earth-men, constituted the New World of America, 
basic to the future development of the South and 
the Nation. 

The southern members of the family of American 
regions grew up, like the rest of the early Nation, 
under the influence of their ever-changing bound- 
aries and areas. In this influence of the frontier 
was to be found not only many of the forces which 
were to condition the culture of the South but 
the Nation as well. For there was a striking 
parallel between the early influence upon the 
Nation of such leaders as Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and other statesmen of the aristocratic 
South and the influence of such frontier leaders as 
Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew 
Johnson, all leaders in the new frontier approaches 
to American democracy. For in these leaders 
there was foreshadowed much of the politics of 
personalities and much of the tropism of the people 
toward political expression that was to character- 
ize the later South in many of its major political 
episodes. 

The products, however, were not so organic 
or far-reaching as the total culture effects of the 
frontier on the enduring character of both the 
Southeast and the Southwest. For just as the 
early plantation South had set the incidence for a 
regional culture of aristocracy, race, and caste, so 
the opening of the new Southwest, stemming out 
from North Carolina, thence through what was 
to be Tennessee, set the stage for a sturdy folk 
democracy that was to influence not only that 
part of the South but would extend northwestward 
through old “Kaintuck” and on to “ole man river” 
north and later south and beyond into Texas and 
Oklahoma. In both great southern levels of early 
Americanism the chief mode of life was the open 
country, the expanding frontier, and an agrarian 
culture that set the patterns for southern life and 
institutions. 

This influence of the frontier was, of course, of 
many sorts. In general there were two funda- 
mental conditioned results of the frontier forces, 
one on the character of the culture and institu- 
tions of the people and one on the character of the 
people themselves, particularly their psychology of 
the individual and the folk. These make up the 
culture and behavior of a people and may be used 
as measures of any early civilization. This is true 
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of early American culture and its continuing 
traits, whether it be the folk culture of the moun- 
tain folk or of the plains dwellers or whether it 
apply to the product which was Walt Whitman, 
Nature, and Frontier Man personified; or the 
same would be true of the powerful folk cultures 
of the great open spaces of Russia, or of the prod- 
uct which was Tolstoy, unharassed spirit of 
Nature and the frontier. 

The general influence of the frontier upon Ameri- 
can culture has been appraised by Turner and 
others. Illustrations are numerous from the realis- 
tic study of the various frontiers of America or 
from the study of literature and the history of 
the various regions of America. When we come 
to apply this measure to the southern regions, it 
must be very clear that the task is almost synony- 
mous with the cataloging of many of the main 
traits of southern culture. For here was a re- 
gional culture which featured strong individualism, 
great religious influences, strong sense of honor 
and personality, strong allegiance to the family 
and morals, quick tempers and emotional reac- 
tions, impatience with organization and formal 
law and control, love of freedom and the open 
spaces, and not too much emphasis upon finished 
standards of art, education, work. There were 
the frontier patterns of all earlier America as re- 
flected in the homogeneity of native white, north- 
ern European stocks, Protestant church going, 
Sabbath observing, patriarchal folk, abounding in 
the spirit of honor fighting politics, liquor-drink- 
ing, and little love of the law. 

So, too, the rural influence still constitutes a 
powerful factor in the individual lives and be- 
havior of the southern people. Morning, noon, 
and night, spring, summer, and winter, the lan- 
guage of the weather becomes the language of the 
people. The farmer loses, wins, breaks even in his 
contests with rain and drouth, storm and flood, 
cold and heat. A sizable storm may destroy 
years of achievement. A year of drouth penalizes 
with high financial loss and personal dilemma. 
Blizzards and floods, weevils and worms, disease 
and hazard multiply their toll until the farmer’s 
gamble becomes a part of his daily life. 

For the frontier was not only powerful in its 
earlier character-forming influence upon the re- 
gion, but conflict between frontier folkways and 
modern technological civilization has long been 
considered by those who study the psychological 
foundations of modern society as basic to the 


understanding of much that characterizes patho- 
logical behavior. Dr. Franz Alexander in his 
Our Age of Unreason thought that Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s writings “explained the most 
common conflict of the American neurotic, the 
thwarted ambition among people trained to ad- 
mire individual achievements, as their ancestors 
had done in the days of the Open Frontier, yet 
situated in a standardized industrial civilization 
which imposed uneventful routine and offered 
no real security in return.” One need not agree 
with this conclusion to sense, however, the essen- 
tial importance of the way of the frontier in the 
total way of the South. 

As if the South up to this point did not already 
have enough of the total elements that go into the 
architecture of all cultures, there were yet to be 
added the powerful factors of race and caste which 
were to make the region different from all other 
regions of the Nation. Alongside, therefore, the 
two great streams of southern development al- 
ready under way there was to be a third, the three 
at floodtide converging into a powerful current of 
mixed waters to make the symbolic muddy river 
of southern culture. For paralleling the planta- 
tion aristocracy was the ever-widening and swift 
moving stream of slavery, growing larger from 
the springs of population increase and the tribu- 
taries of economic and sectional conflict. And in 
the uttermost parts of the South was the other 
widening stream of migration of white groups and 
their varied ethnic heritage to mix and mingle 
with the other two. 

For the source of this new stream we return, 
then, to our first introduction to the powerful 
réle of Nature in the development of the South, 
namely, the influence of weather upon crops, the 
place of cotton among southern crops and conse- 
quently the réle played by Negro slavery in the 
cotton crop and its economy and culture. For in 
the coming of the Negro into the picture as a 
slave there were introduced at once not only the 
factor of race but a double basis of caste, one of 
blood and one of sex. In the first place, before 
the Negro came later to be the most powerful con- 
ditioning factor in postbellum southern culture 
through race and sex-caste, the plantation aris- 
tocracy had already evolved into such class and 
caste that the distinctions between the planter 
aristocracy at its highest level and the white 
South at its lowest level had formed an almost 
unbridgeable chasm between the two in so far as 
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intermarriage was concerned. That cast culture 
had left its inevitable weakening influence upon 
the upper brackets of the white South and its 
embittered heritage upon the rest of the white 
South. Then, later the organic heart of the 
South’s bi-racial dilemma was to be found in the 
essential race-sex caste nature of the Negro prob- 
lem, which rendered its dilemmas unsusceptible 
to the usual modes of adjustment. The under- 
standing of these factors is essential to any ap- 
praisal of the way of the South as it matured into 
later years. 

If in the story of the Negro and the South is 
reflected the most distinctive trait of the culture 
of the white South, commonly synonymous with 
the whole South, this trait is doubly reinforced by 
the universal heritage of folk cultyre more powerful 
and enduring than all the stateways of civilization. 
For the way of the South has been and is the way 
of the folk, symbolic of what the people feel, 
think, and do as conditioned by their cultural 
heritage and the land which Nature has given 
them. The culture of the South is the culture of 
the folk often in contradistinction to the civiliza- 


tion at its flood tide of urbanism, technology, in-’ 
folk: 


tellectualism, and totalitarianism. This 
culture is deeply bottomed in the realities of 
Nature and the frontier struggle, in the heritage 
of multiple migrant people, in the rise and fall of 
an upper-folk aristocracy, and in a later powerful 
race and regional conflict. This is an elemental 
reality definitive of most of the South’s culture 
and economy. The folk society of the South is 
well-nigh all-inclusive and is reflected on many 
levels of time and class and in the organic nature 
of the folk-regional society as definitive of how all 
societies are formed and grow up. 

The elementary sources of this powerful folk 
society are reflected in a fourfold heritage. There 
was the growing up of the earlier frontier folk in 
their struggles with Nature and the Indian along- 
side the earlier folk culture which was of the 
vintage of Virginia and the planter aristocracy. 
Then for a time nearly all of the South consisted 
of the rural folk with their rugged individualism 
and their struggle with land and climate, with 
victory or defeat or harvest time in their blood. 
And there were the remnants of frontier folk 
symbolic of mountain culture or flatwood frus- 
tration or swamp and bayou levels of living in 
the out of way places throughout the Deep South. 
And finally there was the powerful folk society of 
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the Negroes themselves as both apart from and a 
part of the dominant white folk. 

The first fruits of this heritage were easily dis- 
cernible in four levels of folk culture which clearly 
accounted for the institutions and behavior of all 
the southern people in their considerable diversity, 
yet in such essential unity as to be characterized 
as the South. More accurately the southern folk 
society was a variegated fabric made from a 
fourfold pattern: the upper levels of the planta- 
tion aristocracy; the upper levels of the middle 
white South; the lower levels of the disadvantaged 
whites; and the Negro folk society itself reflecting 
three levels. One of these three was the folk 
society of the slave level distinguished in any 
story of universal culture and exerting a powerful 
influence upon the institutions and behavior of 
the white South. Another was the white-Negro 
folk society after freedom, a dual culture that 
always distinguished the South from the rest of 
the country and symbolized folk beliefs for which 
men were willing to die. The third was the new 
Negro folk society separate from and within the 
State society of the white South. This, again, 
was a magnificent example of folk culture in the 
making and showing remarkable vigor and power 
of survival, because it was of the essence of the 
folk. 

In reality the vigorous and lusty South that was 
growing up in the way of Nature and the frontier, 
of race and the folk, could be understood only 
through a knowledge of the way of all culture as it 
develops from the earlier folk stages on through 
various rnaturing levels until it flowers in civiliza- 
tion. For this thing we call culture is the heart of 
human society and is the sum total of all the 
processes and products of a given people and their 
society at any given time and region in which 
they grow up and expand into wider areas and 
more complex relationships. Culture does not 
grow up overnight, neither is it charged in the 
twinkling of an eye. As the suprezae character 
of human society, culture is not only what men 
die for, but is the product of all that for which 
they have lived and died, constituting also, there- 
fore, the rich heritage of the past. Culture, 
moreover, is of and by all the groups, wherever 
found, whether dominating or not, so that the 
total culture of a people is interwoven into a fabric 
made up of variegated parts. The historian has 
come to recognize the fact that too often the 
variegated threads of folk culture have been neg- 
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lected in the attempt to document and to de- 
scribe society of the past. 

For culture is the rich process of living and ex- 
perience even more than the recorded product. 
The intensity and quality of culture, like a man’s 
character and personality, dominate life and be- 
havior and make up the very essence and drama 
of living society. It might very well be the Santa- 
yana “public experience . . . the stars, the seasons, 
the swarm of animals, the spectacle of birth and 
death, of cities and wars...the facts before 
every man’s eyes.” Many of these the docu- 
mentary historian cannot see. Nor does he 
always get the Carl Sandburg sensing that 


The people is every man, everybody, 
Everybody is you and me and all others. 
What everybody says is what we all say. 


And applied further, what everybody feels is 
what we all feel and-what everybody does is what 
we all do. What we all do reflects the individual 
and group behavior which is culture. 

All of this is of the greatest importance in the 
understanding of the South, its varied folk socie- 
ties, its character and personality, and its insti- 
tutional modes of behavior. For, within the four- 
fold pattern of southern folk culture there had 
grown up strong institutions, deeply bottomed in 
the culture of the old aristocratic South, the old 
frontier South, and the later South of the upper 
and lower brackets of white folk strongly con- 
ditioned by the black South of cultural tradition 
and of pestwar change. This culture of the 
South was of the nature of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, which changeth not in so far as it 
constituted the basic fabric upon which the South 
and the Nation were part and parcel of the same 
great American culture. 

In the biography of a region the more intimate 
observations and explanation of the folk culture 
help us, in the words of Carl Sandburg, to sense 
“the feel and atmosphere, the layout and the 
lingo of the region, of breeds of men, of customs 
and slogans, in a manner and air not given in 
regular history.”” Yet to sense the stream flow 
of events, there is needed not only the cultural 
approach to history, but also and finally the his- 
torian’s account of what has gone into the making 
of each regional culture and by the same token of 
the total national culture fabricated of all. Even 
though, in the past, much of our history may have 
been deficient in the first-hand knowledge of 
people and regions, more recent history, often 


vividly and brilliantly written, with adequate 
documentation of the scholar, not only beckons 
to those who would know more but provides the 
authentic formal picture of the folk cultural back- 
grounds so essential to understanding. 

The life of the South has been rich in experiences 
and episodes about which have centered great 
emotion and differences of opinion. Yet about 
the main facts of its birth and its growing up 
there can be no doubt. For here history has 
recorded the dates and many of the circumstances, 
so that, like the universal cultural evolution of the 
region, its history constitutes the essential reality 
which makes the way of the South the way of 
history. It might have been different under dif- 
ferent circumstances. The South might have 
chosen to make it different. The Nation, were it 
all to do over again, even as the South, would 
never introduce slavery. Yet that which is writ- 
ten is written and the way of the South is the way 
of history. That which was done was done and 
cannot now be changed, and the understanding of 
what was done is essential to the understanding of 
the South and the Nation. There is needed, 
moreover, knowledge not only of whether this or 
that event happened, whether these or other facts 
were true, but also what else happened and what 
else was true in the total historical record. Most 
of the history of the South is no more nor less 
logical than the history of the rest of the Nation; 
it has simply been revivified and interpreted in 
such partial and partisan manner as to make it 
appear a thing apart. 

And now finally, as we look at the ‘““Way of the 
South” as it has been reflected in the backgrounds 
and heritage of its early formative periods, it is 
increasingly clear that the “Way of the South” 
has been, is now, and must always be the “Way of 
America.”’ We have already illustrated how this 
was true in the historical and cultural backgrounds. 
It must be clear that there was tragedy and failure 
in the one instance where, in the attempted seces- 
sion, the way of the South was not the way of 
America. The tragedy was of, for, and by the 
Nation as well as the South. It must be clear in 
the new southern crisis and the national dilemma 
that the way of the South, more than ever before, 
must needs be the way of America, which America, 
of course, the South will help remake and 
strengthen. This means that there can be no 
enduring reality of the southern regions of the 
United States, except as they are component parts 
of the better balanced and integrated Nation. 
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THE REGIONAL QUALITY AND BALANCE OF AMERICA 


E RETURN now to our starting point 
{ in regionalism as reflected in the first 
principles of Americanism. A part of 
the American dream of equal opportunity has 
always been soundly bottomed in the great range 
and variety of that part of the North American 
Continent which came to be known as the United 
States of America. It was in the regional quantity 
and quality of this Continent that the first plant- 
ings and the later fruits of American democracy 
set the incidence of the American way of life as 
distinctive from that which had gone before or 
that which was European. This regional nature 
of America was both physical and cultural and set 
the stage for a nation that was to be strong because 
of the successful integration of its great diversities 
in which its supreme task was to be the achieving 
of a realistic and adequate regional balance of 
America. 

It follows, therefore, that the way of the South, 
as the way of any region, is the way of America. 
By the same token, the way of America is the way 
of its regions, explored, developed, conserved, and 
integrated into the unified fabric of the total 
Nation. Whatever America might have been 
under different conditions, this is the way America 
grew; this is the way America is; this is the way of 
America forward. Just as the greatest strength 
of America is inherent in its well developed and 
well balanced diversity of regions, of resources, of 
peoples, and of culture, so the heart of American 
democracy is found in the freedom of opportunity, 
the richness and uses of resources, the development 
and welfare of the people, within the framework of 
this diversity and an increasingly effective national 
government of federated States and regions. 

Yet, within the framework of regional diversity 
may be found not only the historical pattern of 
national development and strength but also meas- 
ures of national weakness and undeveloped po- 
tentialities alongside the tragedies of sectionalism 
and the wounds of civil war which have not 
healed in three generations. Inherent in the waste 
and weakness of any of the Nation’s regions, in 
the conflict and lack of unity of its peoples, and in 
hazards of regional imbalance and pathology, are 
still lurking dangers and dilemmas capable of 
swelling to floodtide mass emotion, confusion and 
revolution in the immediate postwar modern world 
and after. 

It must be clear, therefore, that even in normal 


periods of American development a key problem 
was always that of the regional quality and bal- 
ance of America. It was so in the beginning of 
the great frontier expansion of uneven and un- 
planned development and exploitation. It was 
true in the earlier colonial days of pre-North and 
pre-South in the Nation; it was true in the post- 
Civil War period of the rapid multiplication of 
fortunes and the concentration of wealth; it was 
true in the heyday of the 1920’s when the Nation 
reached its crest of achievement in the quantita- 
tive attainments of peacetime civilization. Since 
then the depression years of the 1930’s, the early 
period of World War II and after have greatly 
accentuated the importance of planning anew for 
the regional balance of America. For one thing 
the increased tensions in matters of the Negro 
and race segregation and in areas of levels of 
living and labor organization have revivified the 
sectional conflict between “South” and “North” 
to such an extent that we have referred to this 
problem alone as ‘‘shadows over America.” The 
problems of defense and war production early 
emphasized the importance of decentralization of 
industry and wealth and of reworking a master 
plan of transportation to insure adequate distribu- 
tion. And the global situation with reference to 
minority peoples, races, and nationalities, has 
finally made clear the organic significance of this 
regional quality and balance of people the world 
over. 

The way of the South, therefore, is first of all 
American and, second, southern. The situation 
is always one of double responsibility on the part 
of both the Nation and the South. That is, the 
Nation’s obligation is clearly twofold. One is to 
so codperate and administer the ways of American 
democracy and economy as to help develop the 
South and the other is by so doing to enrich the 
Nation. The Nation owes the fullest possible 
development of the South not only to the South, 
but to the other regions and the Nation at large. 
No problem of regional development and planning 
can be a simple one-way problem. 

In the same way the South’s task in planning for 
its part in the regional balance of America is two- 
fold. One is to develop itself and the other is to 
get along with the rest of the country and to be- 
come increasingly a major integrated region of the 
Nation. There is pathos in the fact that the 
South’s chief deficiencies and tragedies have been 
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the result of its failure in these tasks. For its 
waste of resources, its failure to develop and 
conserve them for the enrichment of the people 
has resulted in vast handicaps. Yet the greater 
tragedy of war and continued conflict has also 
continued basic economic handicaps. In this 
search, therefore, for a better regional balance of 
America it is difficult to estimate which of the two 
tasks is primal or more fundamentally important— 
the development of the region or its integration 
into the national picture. 

Clearly, however, the task is first of all a national 
one and a first essential is the recognition of this 
fact by the Nation and by the South and all the 
other regions. To understand the essential re- 
gional quality of America and of world problems 
and to translate the old sectionalism and separa- 
tism into the newer regionalism and unity clearly 
emerge as a must in the new era. 

Something of the epic story of this earlier re- 
gional America may be recaptured through symbo- 
lism of America’s Walt Whitman in “The Shapes 
Arise” or in some gigantic “Broadaxe”’ set to the 
building of a frontier nation. To sense anew the 
range of the incredible and swift-moving caval- 
cade of America “as the shapes arise” is to re- 
capture the epic of the Nation’s powerful heritage 
of resources set in the midst of every region and of 
every folk at work at every occupation in which 
“the main shapes” of democracy were made en- 
during because of the diversity of people, place, 
work, and wealth. 

In the new regional balance of America, ‘“‘as the 
shapes arise’’ there is recaptured again the power- 
ful and colorful multiple meaning of the old 
“welcome” to new frontiers. “Welcome are all 
the earth’s lands, each for its kind.” 






































Welcome, welcome, welcome. 
Lands of pine and oak 
Lands of lemon and fig 
Lands of gold 
Lands of wheat and maize 

j Lands of sugar and rice 








and all the other lands of grape, and cotton, and 
white potato, and sweet potato, measureless graz- 
ing lands and tablelands, lands of orchards and 
flax, of honey and hemp. And “welcome just as 
much the other more hard-faced lands,” of mines, 
of the manly and rugged ores, of copper and coal, 
of lead and zinc, of iron and tin. And equally 


again, 
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Welcome are mountains, flats, sands, forests, 


prairies, 
Welcome the rich borders of rivers, tablelands, 
openings, 

Yet more, for “the shapes arise” as of the folk, 
too, as of those who sought, and seek again, New 
England and found it or Virginia and the Carolinas 
or the Deep South and on westward. Or those 
who found the waters of the Mississippi or of the 
Red River or deeper south on the Rio Grande; or 
north again by the Colorado or up beyond by the 
Northwest’s Snake River valleys or the widening 
thousand-miled Columbia or by Willamette; or 
again back down by Death Valley and the desert 
lands and back again to the California Redwoods; 
and then eastward back again to mountain plateau 
and great plains and great lakes; and on to great 
eastern woodlands and mountaintops; and in the 
way places across a continent by springs and rivers 
and valleys and back to Appalachia that looks 
down to the sea. But always the folk and always 
“Welcome” and ever “the shapes arise.” Yet of 
many shapes, one; of all shapes, America, 


The main shapes arise 
Shapes of democracy total, result of centuries. 


First of all, it must be recalled that realistic 
Americanism was grounded in the physiographic 
measures of the Continent and in the adaptation 
of the people to the places where they lived. 
This was true not only because of the extraordi- 
narily wide range and kinds of natural phenomena 
but because of the sheer size of an America in 
which all Western Europe, so to speak, could be 
lost in her mountain fastnesses or river valleys or 
great plains. In this happy convergence of a 
superabundance of natural wealth and human 
wealth was to be found the measures of both the 
Nation’s extraordinary strength and power as well 
as her growing pains and sectional conflict. 

A full understanding of this physiographic 
America and her people might well be begun if 
the observer, flying at a reasonably low altitude, 
should approach the Continent from the Atlantic 
Ocean. He would see an extraordinarily rugged 
Atlantic coast line from which point he would fly 
over the eastern seaboard with its small rivers and 
valleys. He would then see the great Appalachian 
Mountain Region extending all the way from New 
England down into Georgia and Alabama. Then 
he would continue across broad flat plains, a 
thousand miles of middle America, drained by 
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, great rivers, stretching from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. From here he would fly 


over the great range of Rocky Mountains and high 
plateaus from which again he would look down on 
valleys and snowcapped range of mountains and 
then his plane might drop abruptly to land 
along a California coast line, now smooth and 
now rugged, where he would join the Pacific 
Ocean. In the midst of these larger parallel 
regions of mountains, of river valleys, of plateaus, 
each of which became a frontier in American ex- 
pansion, he would glimpse hundreds of smaller 
river valley regions and no less than seventeen 
major river valleys symbolic of the richness of all 
resources and power, of flora and fauna of the 
great American domain. This would be the 
physiographic regional picture of America as the 
lines would run north and south. Then, flying 
north to south over the same regions he would en- 
counter crosswise east to west the great climatic 
regions and many of those environmental factors 
which were to so condition people of the United 
States as to divide them into “North” and 
“South.” 

If, then, the observer would return for a closer 
regional inspection of a great nation in which he 
would study the combination of the physical and 
cultural factors he might well start in the New 
England Northeast. Here he would see its great 
coast line and fisheries, ships and shipbuilding, 
industries and technological equipment, centers 
of urban culture and commerce, an abundance of 
colleges, universities, art and recreation, phi- 
lanthropy and wealth, and the concentration of 
the melting pot population. As he flew south 
beyond Washington he would see a different sort 
of American culture, yet strangely uniform in the 
fabric of its highways and communication. Al- 
though there are growing cities, the main character 
of the culture would appear rural and agricultural 
where, however, the traditions of the Old South 
were being transcended by a new balance of agri- 
culture and industry. Here would be lands of 
cotton and tobacco and millions of black folk 
growing up and apart. Passing still further south- 
ward he would see a great Gulf Coast line with 
resorts and new reaches in agriculture, balanced 
with live stock and truck crops and also prospec- 
tive of new developments in South American com- 
merce and perhaps in the discovery of oil and 
chemical industries to give new incidence to 
southern and northern balance of America. 
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On across the Mississippi to Texas and Okla- 
homa, he would be amazed at the great plains and 
their cotton farming, cattle raising, turkey ranches, 
tropical vegetables, and empire of oil contesting 
with each other as the rapid increase of cities and 
industries transform a frontier culture again into 
a youthful civilization of growing pains and im- 
maturity of years. On then across the continuing 
fringe .of Southwest through New Mexico and 
Arizona, and moving into San Diego and up the 
Pacific Coast he would find the most exotic 
“American” and “Un-American” culture in which 
the East and West of America and the East and 
West of the World meet. On up into Oregon and 
Washington and into the first reaches of Canada 
he would find a culture and economy of the Pacific 
Far West, extending from Southern California, 
reputed to have the highest standard of living of 
any region in the world. Thence again there 
would be the completion of the exploration start- 
ing east again over the great mountains and plains. 
Here would be seen the most remarkable examples 
of power and irrigation dams in existence, as well 
as the Nation’s most notable federal parks and 
forests, mines of copper and of gold, great ex- 
panses of winter wheat lands, and grazing lands 
again with sparsely settled population. Back 
again eastward, the observer would slip into the 
great industrial urban Middle States vying with 
the East in the concentration of wealth and manu- 
facturing and people but also holding steadfast 
to the agricultural and rural tradition of America. 
And in the upper reaches of this river valley with 
its cities and industries, its tributaries would blend 
with the east of the western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia coal fields. 

If, then, the observer wished to obtain a still 
more detailed view of his America, there could be 
another more intimate picture which might be 
had from a three-level travel and exploration re- 
view of all the great regions. He might begin 
with the great Pacific Northwest and move back 
eastward, retracting his route by railway and 
automobile as well as by plane. One level would 
be by plane to circle over and along the great 
Columbia River country from its upper Canadian 
borders to its Oregon and Washington develop- 
ments, mirroring the almost incredibly powerful 
Grand Coulee Dam and other seemingly super- 
human achievements of the world’s greatest en- 
gineering feats in which new waters may make 
over lands for a million folk. Yet no air view 
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could be adequate to note the wealth of detail. 
Another level, therefore, is needed, namely, to 
go by train and observe more closely. Yet, more 
still is needed and a third level of travel would be 
to drive by automobile with such stopovers as 
might be desirable. From such survey could be 
gained a knowledge of realistic regional poten- 
tiality by adding up the meaning of all this in the 
totals of what regional resources and development 
may mean to the strength and unity of America 
if adequately integrated into the national culture. 

And so for the other regions. For instance, 
such a three-level picture of the Great Plains and 
of the old area of the Dust Bowl, as reflected in 
the planning and decentralization of a war period, 
would reflect an amazing picture of what can go 
into the regional balance of America. Or again, 
preview to a new Missouri River Valley develop- 
ment would be an intensive review of the South 
with its Tennessee Valley, its Appalachian and 
Piedmont regions of industry and cotton and 
tobacco, its Black Belt or its deep South along the 
Gulf and back up the Atlantic. In such a three 
way level of observation of all the American 
regions would inhere both the facts necessary for 
understanding and the assumptions for planning 
based upon the essential needs for better balance 
and equilibrium between and among all the parts 
of America and all the levels of life. 

There are still other ways in which we can sense 
the regional quality of America and the need and 
opportunity to harness its power and integrate 
the component parts into a still stronger and better 
balanced Nation. One way is through an under- 
standing of its rivers and river valleys. And one 
way to approach that is through the biography 
of the rivers of America. As were the rivers, so 
were the people as they won their way in the new 
America and as they formed their character and 
fixed their loyalties. This was true whether it 
be in the little river valleys of a Sweetwater, 
Tennessee or in the composite Tennessee River 
Valley with all its tributaries bringing in the 
waters and the folk alike to the powerfully vibrant 
total. It is true of the tiny little creek valleys of 
mountain folk where their highways and creek 
bottoms and their names and community spirit 
coincided in the patterns of folk culture and identi- 
fication. It was true in the big and powerful 


rivers, the Missouri and the Ohio, the Columbia 
and the Mississippi. It was true in the twenty- 
four rivers selected for the “Rivers of America 
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Series” by Farrar and Rinehart for their notable 
literary contributions to the understanding and 
enrichment of America. As it was told by Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner, “It is as the story of 
American rivers that the folk sagas will be told.” 
And in this effort to ‘‘make a whole interpretation 
of a few American folk” as symbolized in river 
localities, there is the “greater adventure, namely 
a composite study of the American Folk as a 
Nation.” There could be multiplied many times 
the saga of the twenty-four rivers symbolized by 
Kennebec: Cradle of the Americans; Upper Mis- 
sissippi: a Wilderness Saga; Sewanee River: Strange 
Green Land;'Powder River: Let’er Buck; “history 
warmed by love of spacious country.” 

Another way in which it is possible to under- 
stand this America through its rivers is to measure 
the length and breadth and power of its great 
river valleys as integral regions of this Nation of 
regions and folk. There is the picture of the 
Tennessee Valley with its TVA as “Democracy 
on the March”; or the winding Columbia, upper 
of Canada and Washington; lower of Washington 
and Oregon and the Pacific, merging with the 
Willamette and its lesser tributaries. There is 
the wide expanse and the long turning of the 
Missouri and its’ prospective MRA, to match 
Tennessee’s TVA. In these river valley regions 
are measurable units of culture and economy, sus- 
ceptible of scientific study and planning, con- 
tributing to the diversity and unity of the Ameri- 
can scene. A great Ohio river valley, encompass- 
ing so much from Dayton, Ohio to Dayton, 
Tennessee, must surely represent the need and 
symbol of unity because of the very diversity of 
its culture and people. Yet it must somehow be 
symbol of the regional distinctive quality and 
variety of the folk themselves because of the 
many States whose tributary it is. Such a valley, 
therefore, is not only measure of economy and 
problem; symbol of folk and nation; but also 
problem for central administration of government 
balanced with State and regional priorities. 

And so are the other major river valleys, each 
and every one designated by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board as basic areas for water 
planning and river drainage problems. There 
were seventeen of these American river valley 
regions estimated to approximate one measure of 
the regional quality and balance of America. 
These regions were designated as the major river 
valleys of New England, the North Atlantic, the 















Middle Atlantic, the Southeast, the Tennessee, 
the Ohio, the lower Mississippi, the Western Gulf, 
the Southwest Mississippi Basin, the upper Mis- 
sissippi-Red River, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, 
the Missouri Basin, the Colorado, the Great 
Basin, California, the upper Rio Grande, and the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The regional diversity of America may also be 
understood through a knowledge of what has 
usually been called the metropolitan regions of 
America, in contrast with the rural regions of the 
Nation. In the urban picture may be found also 
prevailing trends of population and industry, 
measures of unevenness and imbalance, and areas 
of conflict, as between labor and agriculture, the 
consumer and agricultural producer, and evidence 
of the need for both economic and cultural bal- 
ance. For in many ways urban centers drain the 
hinterlands and exploit the folk and resources of 
the rural regions and set the incidence for in- 
equalities of culture and opportunity. The total 
urban quality of the Nation may perhaps be ob- 
served best in two ways. The one is to examine 
the one hundred metropolitan districts as classi- 
fied by the census into areas of more than 100,000 
population. The other is to analyze the two 
great industrial-urban regions of concentrated 
population and wealth in the Northeast and in 
the Middle States regions, in both of which the 
dominant power of urban and organized America 
finds its greatest expression. 

Still another approach to the understanding of 
the regional quality of America may be found in 
the historical aspects of regionalism. For, in 
order to understand the premises and need for 
this regional balance of America, and still more 
especially the South’s réle in its attainment, 
we have to go a considerable way back into 
America’s experiences. For our main assumptions 
are that the promise and prospect of the Nation 
in the future, and more specifically the South, 
are to be found in the substitution of a genuinely 
realistic regionalism for the older historical sec- 
tionalism, which featured separatism, isolation- 
ism, competitive States and economy, and political 
pressures and conflict. Yet the very need makes 
it all the more important to understand the nature 
and power of the earlier American conditioning. _ 

First, of course, was the American frontier on 
the several regional levels already indicated in the 
way of the South as the way of the frontier and its 
influence upon the character of American culture. 
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There were two fundamental aspects of this, both 
partially conforming to the Frederick Jackson 
Turner concepts of American history, but with 
adequate variations to “prove the rule.” The first 
of these was the conclusion that in the process of 
adapting to a new geographical environment, the 
economic, social, and psychological demands made 
upon the pioneers resulted in the creation of new 
culture patterns which progressively became more 
American than European. But, unfortunately, 
this frontier culture set the incidence for some- 
thing that was also reminiscent of European con- 
flict, namely, American sectionalism, the signifi- 
cance of which “in American history is that it is 
the faint image of a European nation and that we 
need to reexamine our history in the light of this 
fact. Our politics and our society have been 
shaped by sectional complexity and interplay not 
unlike what goes on between European nations. 
The greater sections are the result of the joint 
influence of the geologists’ physiographic provinces 
and the colonizing stocks which entered them. 
‘We must shape our national action to the fact of a 
vast and varied Union of unlike sections.’”” The 
types of American sectionalism which have grown 
out of these premises include: First, the conflict 
of the North and South, which James Truslow 
Adams called “America’s Tragedy.” Next was 
the conflict between New England and the West, 
followed by a conflict between the urban and the 
rural, and subsequently there has been continu- 
ous secondary conflict between different geographic 
areas and between States. 

The essential framework through which both 
sectionalism was evolved and upon which the new 
regionalism must be built had its genesis in 
the ever-expanding series of frontier-regions 
commonly designated as ‘“‘wests’”’ in American 
expansion. The first wests represented the ap- 
proaches to the Appalachians prior to the break- 
ing over to the real wests. These were move- 
ments from eastern New York and Pennsylvania 
toward the western part of these States, and subse- 
quently the great southwest trek to the State of 
Franklin and towards western North Carolina 
and Tennessee, followed by the next westward 
movement which represented the exploration of 
Kentucky through the Rayburn Gap and similar 
overflow behind the Appalachians. 

A next western frontier represented movements 
into Ohio and preliminary approach to a next great 
westward movement, which might be termed the 
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great Northwest, moving up toward the Great 
Lakes and to the Mississippi River. Still another 
series of frontiers reflected the westward move- 
ment toward Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
technically then the Louisiana Purchase area, and 
later came the great exploration of the Mormons 
and others across the Mississippi and the more 
or less isolated continuation of the westward 
movement. Then came the great Oregon trail 
and the California gold rush, followed by a re- 
bound from the Far West and a revival of the west- 
ward movement to the Northwest into the North- 
ern Great Plains. Following these, then, were the 
great southwestern movements to the Plains, in- 
cluding Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

Then, too, the historical cevelopment of the 
concept of regionalism helps to interpret the total 
picture. Perhaps the first of these in the order of 
historical priority was what was generally called a 
cultural and literary regionalism, in which differ- 
ing groups of people, their culture, folkways, and 
institutions were described as definitive indices of 
homogeneity. This was little more than localism 
and conformed to the earlier sectionalism. Such 
a regionalism, however, has been richly docu- 
mented and has a distinguished background. 
Next perhaps was metropolitan regionalism, which 
was a logical outgrowth of the rise of urbanism 
and the subsequent extension of the cities into 
suburban areas, which, with the multiplication of 
cities and the concentration of population, gave 
rise to two trends, namely, decentralization of 
residential and industrial activities and the com- 
prehensive planning and widening inclusion of 
metropolitan districts. Such a regionalism, like 
literary regionalism, was primarily local and was 
focused upon the improving of a situation within 
given areal concentrations. 

Next perhaps was what might be called the 
regionalism of convenience and organization, in 
which business concerns, industrial corporations, 
banking organizations, chain stores, educational 
and religious associations all found it convenient 
to break the great country down into divisions for 
practical purposes of distance, size, decentraliza- 
tion, and organization. This regionalism of 
convenience and organization naturally was 
a forerunner to a main type of American 
regionalism, namely, that of administrative re- 
gionalism. As a major division and movement 
this was primarily in the field of governmental 
administration, in which the Nation has been 
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variously divided into areas, corps, districts, re- 
gions, zones, and many other terminologies grow- 
ing up until more than a hundred and thirty such 
areal divisions have been designated by various 
governmental agencies for administrative pur- 
poses. Samplings are legion, such as the earlier 
army area corps, the federal reserve banking sys- 
tem, and scores of more recent New Deal ad- 
ministrative subdivisions, such as FSA, WPA, etc. 

Finally, a very specialized combination of 
physiographic, economic, cultural, and adminis- 
trative regionalism is that in which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority explores the possibilities of re- 
gional planning within specific geographic areas 
for both cultural and economic development and 
as strategy for river valley regional planning in 
harmony with the States and regions and Nation. 

One of the best testing grounds for understand- 
ing this regional quality of America is the ex- 
ploration of what the people of the several regions 
know about and think about each of the other 
regions. 


Everyone knows this land of ours: 
Sing, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 


or 


“God Bless America” 
Everyone knows this land of ours, 
And no one knows it. 


This is peculiarly true of the younger generation 
whose knowledge and experience leave a wide gap 
between general political history and modern 
ideological principles and philosophy set in the 
midst of a busy world of specialisms. This was 
vividly explained in one way by Constance Lind- 
say Skinner in the statement that, “If the average 
American is less informed about his country than 
any other national, knows and cares less about its 
past and about its present in all sections but the 
one where he resides and does business, it is 
because . . . few about have displayed to him the 
colors and textures of the original stuff of Ameri- 
can life; or made him comrade of the folk.”! 
Out of this ignorance one region of another grow 
conflict and misunderstandings and failure to 
realize on the powerful factors of union in diversity. 

Yet after all the greatest evidence of the re- 
gional quality of America is found in the cultural 


1See concluding section in each of the volumes of 
the Rivers of America series by the general editor, 
Constance Lindsay Skinner. 














quality to loyalties within each great region. 
And how the people love their own regions and 
criticize others! ‘Where I come from’’ is still 
the perennial proverb for excellence. From a 
multitude of Southerners: “I hope I shall never 
have to live outside of the South long. I have 
enjoyed California and the Middle West and I 
leve New York, but I don’t want to live there.” 
And of the windy great plains of the Northwest 
one writes: “I loved the fabulous sunsets, lakes of 
gold and the dreamy purple mountains.” From 
the multitudes who love California, some would be 
found as “seekers of health, sunshine, change, 
beauty, rest; shunners of toil, care, routine and 
tumult; haters of closed walls, and lovers of the 
open air, and others, just Americans demonstrat- 
ing that East and West do meet—East and West 
of America, East and West of war.” And from 
New England, soldier boys temporarily in the 
South: “I want to go back where one can really 
live. I don’t see why anybody would want to 
live in the South.” And from the South, soldier 
boys: “I don’t see why anybody would live up 
here in this God-forsaken Michigan winter—I 
want to go home.” Or “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas” may be a symbol of all the regional ro- 
mance of America. Or one writes, ‘It is easy to 
see why Lee loved Virginia so much.” Another 
calls attention to the fact that New England as- 
sumed her culture to be most American because 
they defined American culture in terms of what 
New England had. 

' Inhis story of the Upper Mississippi: A Wilder- 
ness Saga Walter Havighurst has featured the 
regional quality of the folk. What he says of that 
region applies equally to the South in different 
measures or to any other region. “There is,” 
he wrote, “a stamp that a country puts upon 
men’s faces and upon their speech, and, more 
mystically, upon their minds. Not by coin- 
cidence did Stefanson and Lindbergh, Garland 
and Turner and Veblen, come from the same great 
prairies above the Mississippi. Their work has an 
affinity which makes it a single contribution, re- 
peated in their separate fields of adventure, in 
earth and air, in vision and in thought. Imagina- 
tion and will were required of pioneers in that 
wilderness. It is no accident that the Middle 
Border produced men resolute and original whose 
minds have started rivers of new thought that are 
enlarging still. 

“Prairie men, these all saw space in their youth 
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and lived amid tasks bounded only by the horizon. 
They walked toward the sky. Later, they had no 
fear of space—not of blank miles of ice, not of 
blue oceans and blue air, not of spacious ideas 
that swing arcs of power over the slow thought- 
world of tradition. Like the homestead seekers, 
they feared confinement more than hazard. There 
is a nostalgia that America knows for tasks that 
come only to a first generation and are not now 
recoverable. But the wind still blows over the 
prairie where the grass bent under the wagon 
wheel and then sprang up again. And the prairie 
mind still holds the instincts of horizon-land, 
impatient of boundaries, questing, impelled by 
an old need and led by purposes forever new.” 

All this means simply that the way of each region 
is the way of its culture and that each culture is 
inseparably identified with its regional character. 
This is not only nothing new but has always been 
recognized as a definitive part of understanding 
peoples and their institutions. It has always been 
recognized by the common people in their loyal- 
ties and devotion to their own customs and in- 
stitutions and in their criticism of others. It has 
always been recognized by anthropologists and 
sociologists in their study of cultures. Regional 
attitudes and mores are so definite and powerful 
that they constitute rights and wrongs; they 
determine the nature of behavior and institutions. 
Intolerance, therefore, of the mores of a people 
reflects narrowness and provincialism of outlook. 

In the United States there has recently de- 
veloped an increasing tendency among urban in- 
tellectuals to belittle and to characterize as bad 
many of the mores of rural America and nearly 
all of the ways of the South. This would be 
inevitable since the types of culture differ so 
radically. Manifestly, however, this is one source 
of conflict and imbalance in the Nation, the 
conflicting part being unnecessary. And there is 
an increasing tendency on the part of the North 
and the South to evaluate their own attitudes and 
behavior highly and for each to discount those of 
the other, without understanding them. This 
reflects a strange backwardness in an age of 
communication and intellectual liberalism. The 
depth and width of the growing chasm and the 
reasons for it would be unbelievable if the situa- 
tion were not actually true. 

This regional quality of culture, behavior and 
institutions is, of course, as universally applicable 
to all regions of world society as to the United 
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of world society, of its imbalance, and of the need 
for regional arrangements for world organization 
and peace, while relatively new, is rapidly be- 
coming the basic consideration in nearly all plans 
for stabilizing world organization. Symbolic of 
the swelling tide of regionalism is the conviction 
of Sumner Welles “that an effective international 
organization can be constituted only through the 
creation of regional systems of nations . . . under 
an overall international body representative .. . 
of all regions.” But in whatever instance the 
point of emphasis is that it is through codperative 
arrangement and the integration of diversified 
cultures that strength and stability are to be 
found. 
* * ok 

Now, all of this is of the utmost importance if 
we are to sense the urgency of this problem of the 
regional quality and balance of America and the 
réle of the South in the future development of the 
Nation. For in our assumption that the South is 
the chief testing ground for American regionalism 
and American democracy we have assumed also 
that its problems are more difficult and varied 
and that it has inherited a larger number of 
handicaps than other regions. This explains why 
the South must devote itself more earnestly to 
its regional development than other regions, and 
why, by the same token, the South seeks the way 
of reasonable national codperation. There is no 
other way. The South is as it is. It is the only 
South we have. The Nation is as itis. It is the 
only Nation we have. There must surely be 
some way of attaining this better balance and 
equilibrium. 

This means, again, that the oft-recurring basis 
upon which we seek to understand and develop 
the new way of the South in the Nation must be 
bottemed in the new American regionalism in con- 
tradistinction to the old American sectionalism. 
It assumes that the balancing of men and re- 
sources in the major regions of the United States 
is no longer a matter of generalities or of ideology 
alone. It assumes a science of the region in 
which there is agreement upon the delineation of a 
reasonable number of major composite group- 
of-States regions, through which actual planning 
may be done where men live and work. This 
means accordingly that planning is not just a 
matter of words and items, but of realistic action 
close to reality and in priority schedules of time, 
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States. The recognition of this regional quality 









place, and relationship that have to do with each 
actual job to be done. Repeat and repeat, re- 
gionalism and regional planning are set forth as 
tools to provide precisely the definite, specific, work- 
able ways of attaining concretely what is generally 
advised in contradistinction to mere ideology and 
education or again in contradistinction to sectional 
rivalries and conflict. 

Such a science of regionalism affords uniform 
measures upon which all can agree, and thus it 
becomes a tool for attaining balance and equilib- 
rium between people and resources, men and 
machines, the State and the folk. It is a tool of 
the democratic process in that it provides for the 
redistribution of the good things of life and of the 
opportunity to work within the framework of 
every people’s geography and of their inherent 
cultural equipment. It is a tool for democratic 
world reconstruction in the postwar world, be- 
cause it is through codperative regionalism rather 
than economic nationalism that the society of 
tomorrow can be organized for human welfare 
instead of for military achievements. It is a 
tool for social planning, because it takes into con- 
sideration the rights, privileges, resources of 
people and areas, and stresses self-government and 
seif-development as opposed to coercive central- 
ized power. It is a tool for social planning, also 
because it offers specific technical workable ways 
of developing and conserving resources for human- 
use ends. 

Since regionalism, as the opposite pole of sec- 
tionalism, isolation, and separatism, is as true of 
international as well as of national affairs, it 
wants no self-sufficiency in economy. It wants no 
isolationism and separatism. There can be no 
region except as it is a part of the total Nation or 
of world society, each region being a constituent 
unit in the whole, and the wealth and welfare of 
the total measured through the integration of the 
wealth and welfare of each. By the same token 
each region can be enriched and developed only 
through the principle of national codperation and 
representation set in the framework of both gov- 
ernmental and voluntaristic effort. 


* * * 


Such a regionalism is insurance against any 
economy which allows for the “haves” and the 
“have nots” in areas of American democracy. 
This is exactly what exists in the South today and 
what a surprising number of “scholars” have 
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assumed must continue. There could be no 
justification in a well integrated American democ- 
racy for a system or set-up of public administration 
and philosophy which would assume the perpetua- 
tion of weakness, deficiency, and poverty in one 
region alongside strength, efficiency, and abun- 
dance in another. The whole situation is especially 
tragic when pathology and deficiency are assumed 
as permanent traits of a region with great po- 
tentiality of resources. It would be unbelievable 
if it were not true that such a framework of 
American democracy should come so _ near 
the realization. Regionalism, therefore, both 
strengthens the economic total of the Nation and 
avoids conflict, on the one hand, and prevents 
the necessity for special relief, special differentials 
and privileges, on the other. And, of course, it 
features the American credo of self-adequacy and 
mastery over environment. 

As it relates to the universally desired redis- 
tribution of wealth and opportunity, regionalism 
provides the only way for such an enduring and 
effective redistribution by creating in each region 
the capacity to produce and use wisely wealth 
which comes from the development and utiliza- 
tion of resources and men within the framework 
of the region and the equipment of the people. 
This is essentially the key to the regional balance 
of man everywhere in which the goal is a better 
equilibrium between men and full resources and 
between men and situation, communication and 
transportation. This is the way to utilize science 
and technology in the mastery of man’s problems. 


* * * 


The enrichment of each region, in addition to 
the development and use of its resources, training 
of its people, and the balance of its industry, 
contributes powerfully to the wealth of the Nation, 
which wealth, in turn, from Federal sources may be 
used in codperative and equalizing funds for 
leadership, research, training, and planning essen- 
tial to the democratic processes of State and re- 
gional representation. The way to train youth, 
for instance, and to guarantee security and reality 
for the American army of the new generation; to 
raise standards of living, to insure equal oppor- 
tunity and security is to develop regional capaci- 
ties and programs and to work out interregional 
optima rather than draining some regions for 
others or concentrating abnormal situations sub- 
versive to the development of a great unified 
Nation. 
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So, too, the way of defense and the way of a 
strong Nation in time of war is essentially in the 
multiple strength of all regions, each providing its 
part in the Nation’s total and in particular to 
guarantee the national reserves essential for 
permanent defense and permanent prosperity. 
Such a power of regional decentralization, yet of 
national order, was brilliantly illustrated in the 
way in which Russia’s strength was deployed 
against Germany. The way to effect a whole- 
some decentralization of wealth, of power, of 
people is explored through the regional balance of 
men and resources, but always with the national’ 
integration and unity of a strong people as the 
first concern. 

On the other hand, if there is any way to prevent 
totalitarian overcentralization of power, it is to 
provide safeguards and guarantees in a sound 
regionalism bottomed in the American principle 
of geographic representation and the balance of 
power of the people. Furthermore, if there is 
any way to safeguard the American ideals of 
democracy of the folk and to prevent the rule of 
persons rather than of the rule of laws and con- 
stitution, it is through this continuing equilibra- 
tion which comes from the regional balance of 
wealth, of control, of population, all in turn bal- 
anced with land and resources developed within 
the framework again of balanced communications, 
transportation, and exchange which makes pos- 
sible the best adjustment between the people 
and their total heritage and environment. Hereis 
the essential consistency of the ideals and strategy 
of a strong centralized government and planning 
to the end that there may be power and resources 
adequate to guarantee a strong and effective de- 
centralization. 

James Truslow Adams in his latest interpreta- 
tion of the United States in The American, in 
which he seeks to define America in realistic terms, 
“strikes the first snag—unity in vast diversity.” 
Yet so far from being merely an obstacle, this is 
in reality the explanation for the genuine liberal- 
ism which is America on all its levels of historical 
time, geographical regions, and cultural develop- 
ment. But especially the historian emphasizes 
the fact that ‘‘to learn what a man is you have to 
know a lot about his background and life.” To 
this end he insists that ‘“‘we shall have to go a 
long way back and follow the American through 
his experience and consider the influences which 
have been operating to make him what he is.” 
This is especially true in the case of American 
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regionalism, in which it is necessary perhaps to 
go even further back to understand how all 
societies grow out of the folk-regional culture. 
All this is doubly important because of the pre- 
vailing ignorance of history on the part of the 
American people and because of the failure to 
understand the backgrounds of American re- 
gionalism. And it is of critical importance in the 
new tendency toward the revivification of the old 
seeds of sectionalism in America and of the crisis 
that grows more ominous under the strain of 
world conflict and dilemma. 

The rediscovery of the regional power and glory 
of America, however, through literary and his- 
torical portraiture is not all of the problem of 
attaining the desired regional balance. Although 
an understanding of the historical and cultural 
backgrounds and meaning of regionalism is funda- 
mental, the problem is essentially a contemporary 
one of study and analysis on the one hand and of 
planning for the future, on the other. This in- 
volves measures of imbalance and a continuous 
redefinition of balance to meet the flexible needs 
of a rapidly changing economy and culture. Im- 
plied in the definition of balance are many factors 
besides the technical one of a balanced economy, 
such as we have already described. The heart of 
the problem is found in search for equal oppor- 
tunity for all the people through the conserva- 
tion, development, and use of their resources in 
the places where they live, adequately adjusted to 
the interregional culture and economy of the other 
regions of the Nation. The goal is, therefore, 
clearly one of balanced culture as well as economy, 
in which equality of opportunity in education, in 
public health and welfare, in the range of occupa- 
tional outlook, and in the elimination of handi- 
capping differentials between and among different 
groups of people and levels of culture may be 
achieved. In so far as the South is concerned, 
one way of sensing the full meaning of imbalance 
is in terms of the measures of inequality. 


* * * 


Yet this problem of balance and equilibrium is 
not all a matter of balanced economy and culture 
within the region. It is also a matter of adjust- 
ment and interregional balance with other regions 
in so far as it lies within the South’s capacity to 
seek that balance. But also a large part of the 
imbalance has been due to deficiencies of national 
strategy in keeping the South as a colonial section 
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whose participation in the Nation has been and is 

still often considered a privilege. Thus, the South 
has the double handicap of its own self-adapted 
sectionalism and the almost universal picture of 
cultural separatism which the rest of the country 
assumes to be the realistic South. 

Furthermore, in so far as the lack of balance 
in the Nation is one of culture as well as economics, 
it reflects not only vast inequalities of education 
and welfare but lack of balance between urban 
and rural America, between majority and mi- 
nority groups, and conflict between the East and 
the West, as well as North and South, between 
white and Negro, between capital and labor, be- 
tween opposing groups of organized labor, be- 
tween different classes in cities and in industries 
themselves. The lack of cultural balance includes 
overconcentration of population and pathology 
in the cities as well as in isolated population areas. 
It extends to the multiple national agencies in 
urban centers and is reflected in their conflicting 
ideologies and failure to agree upon elemental 
factors. * 

These measures of imbalance are all abundantly 
found in the South and have been described al- 
ready in the catalogue of deficiencies which we 
have presented. In general the southern States 
rank in the lowest quartile in the statistical meas- 
urement of the most commonly used indices of 
adequacy so that the measure of need for balanc- 
ing the region would be that of moving up into the 
second or first quartile or the equivalent of a 
hundred percent improvement in many aspects 
of regional economy and culture. 

More vivid illustrations may be cited as basic 
to next steps in planning and development. For 
instance, there is no American university in the 
South either in its equal ranking with leading in- 
stitutions in endowment, libraries, research or in 
the capacity to include in its curriculum, the 
attitudes and ideologies of the university educa- 
tion unhampered by race or creed or traditions or 
in the ability to secure and hold on its faculties 
the top scholars of the Nation. They are all 
southern universities. Furthermore, there is no 
one in the South well acquainted with the situa- 
tion and realistically facing the facts who claims 
for any southern university full national character 
and no one who sees any prospect for such a uni- 
versity in the near future. More than this, it is 
generally assumed among all the university folk 
in the rest of the Nation, not only that the South 
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has no first ranking university, but that it can’t 
have such universities. Southern aniversity pro- 
fessors start, therefore, with this double handicap 
because of which they are expected to contribute 
to the South only and not to the Nation or the 
total of knowledge and learning. If it be said 
that the South does not want such universities 
and that the rest of the Nation does not want the 
South to have them, this itself constitutes elo- 
quent evidence of the regional imbalance in this 
field. 

If then it be said that this appears as a severe 
arraignment of the South which has made greater 
strides in education than any other region, and of 
the North which has contributed millions of dol- 
lars in philanthropic and codperative efforts, as 
well as provided many of the educational leaders 
for the South, this again constitutes eloquent 
testimony to the complex nature of the southern 
regional culture in the national picture. For all 
of these are true in the total picture. Or again, 
if it be added that the South has a certain quality 
in its institutions which attracts thousands of 
students from other regions who continue to like 
the South, that again emphasizes all the more the 
lack and need of equal universities in the Nation 
and indicates what might be done in a well bal- 
anced plan for the interregional exchange of facul- 
ties and fellowships. 

Again the South has no technological institu- 
tions of the first rank to train for research and 
leadership in agriculture, engineering, or industry. 
The South has none of the great research centers 
in industrial research or engineering research or 
in business or university research and it has a 
very small ratio of research workers in any field, 
although its needs are greater than other regions 
The concentration of research in a few regions. 
and the consequent neglect of its application to 
regional research and to the training and employ- 
ment of youth reflects one of the most marked 
phases of imbalance. And this goes hand in hand 
with the poor uses of resources and the waste of 
many natural resources and the lack of opportunity 
for nearly half of southern youth in the culture 
and economy of the South as it has been and as it 
is now trending with the hazards of diminishing 
cotton returns. 

It follows, therefore, that the greatest measure 
of imbalance is found in the development and 
utilization of human resources. Over against the 
need for more industry of the sort to employ mil- 
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lions more of workers better trained, there are too 
many agricultural workers inadequately equipped 
by training and farm economy and their income is 
out of balance with the rest of the Nation or with 
what is needed. This imbalance, however, has 
two sides to it. One is in the simple lack of bal- 
anced economy between agriculture and industry, 
and the other has to do with lack of a balanced 
agriculture itself. Or to put it differently, there 
might be too much good industry with too much 
poor agriculture over against a greatly increased, 
diversified agriculture balanced with increased 
industry but with the guarantee of parity for 
agricultural products. 

How national planning might not contribute 
effectively to the regional balance of America and 
especially how it might militate against the South 
may be illustrated in two sample cases. There 
was, for instance, in the depression 1930’s an 
earlier publication at the time when America’s 
consumer purchasing power was scarcely more 
than sixty billion dollars prepared by a national 
planning agency looking toward full employment. 
In the program, recommended under the title 
“Resource Utilization,’ it was pointed out that 
when the total purchasing power of the Nation 
reached seventy or eighty billion dollars the 
Nation could give full employment to all of its 
employables. Yet it was stated that even if the 
total consumers’ purchasing power should rise 
to ninety or ninety-five or even one hundred 
billion dollars there would be need for scarcely 
any increase in agricultural workers. As applied 
to the South with its great mode of farmer folk, 
it would thus come to pass that, when the rest of 
the Nation was reaching its peak of prosperity on 
the basis of industrial America, the South would 
be again, as in the 1920’s, in depression straits 
with too little employment and having the neces- 
sity of paying high prices for commodities made 
on the basis of high prosperity. The original 
program not only failed to plan for the region and 
its farm populations, but on the contrary assumed. 
that the logical thing would be for the rural folk 
to migrate to industrial centers, where already 
people were congested mainly in one or two 
regions. 

This brings us to the second type of planning 
which accentuates regional imbalance and works 
to the detriment of the South. That is, the pro- 
cedure which takes the youth from one region to 
another, trains them, and concentrates them in 
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the same urban industrial centers that already 
exist, results inevitably in the impoverishment of 
the region from which they are drained and is not 
a sound policy for the Nation or the region. Such 
programs fail to provide training and work oppor- 
tunity for the youth of that region, and this in- 
evitably results in deficiency areas. It assumes 
an uneven regional distribution in terms of “the 
have” and “‘the have-not” regions with the corol- 
lary that such regions can best be provided for 
through federal aid and should be expected only 
to come as near self-support as possible. 

In the lack of balanced agriculture with its 
resultant inequality of opportunity for millions 
of southern youth, including the children of tenant 
farmers and the millions of youth employed in 
low-paying, unskilled factory work, the South is 
using its great reserves of workers at no more than 
half of their potentialities. Yet more specifically, 
the South is utilizing nearly a third of its labor 
resources, namely the Negro, at perhaps not more 
than a third of their full capacity both because of 
the lack of a balanced economy and because of the 
South’s policy and tradition in the employment of 
Negroes. This means automatically, therefore, 
under the present premises that the South cannot 
expect a well balanced culture or an abundance 
economy comparable to what it is capable of at- 
taining as compared with the national standard. 
The most distinctive measure of imbalance, there- 
fore, is that between the white population and the 
Negro in which traditional unnecessary differ- 
entials infer discrimination, and lack of an ade- 
quate program of education and training have 
become insuperable handicaps to the attainment 
of,a total southern economy and culture of which 
the South is capable. 

Further measures of imbalance, as reflected pri- 
marily in the South itself, are found in the con- 
tinuing sectional conflict and the emotional ener- 
gies negatively expended by the southern people 
in the place of the devotion to positive programs 
and a better balanced work program. If it is 
said that the North’s criticisms are often based 
upon lack of information’and are often unfair and 
that there is growing up an increasing enmity 
toward the South, this again is added evidence of 
the complexity of the situation and of the nature 
of national imbalance. 

If, then, it is said that all the other regions dis- 
criminate against the Negro and segregate him in 
all of the main avenues of life, that still has noth- 
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ing to do with the handicapping effect of these 
practices in the South. If it be said with scien- 
tific accuracy that the people of any other region 
than the South would in all probability have 
acted exactly as have the Southerners had they 
been conditioned by the same environmental in- 
fluences of climate, geography, economy, and cul- 
ture, this still has nothing to do with the right- 
ness and wrongness of the southern behavior. 
The same behavior would be the same right and 
wrong and would require the same correction and 
amelioration whenever it occurred. The fact 
that the total Nation is responsible and that there 
are obligations outside the South subtracts noth- 
ing from the reality of the South’s opportunity and 
obligation. On the contrary it adds up again and 
again to a supreme challenge and offers a double 
prospect for success. 

Within this total framework of the regional qual- 
ity and balance of America in which it is not pos- 
sible to separate the South from the Nation or the 
Nation from the South we must, therefore, pro- 
ceed directly and concretely to the specific tasks 
which face the South and also the réle of the rest 
of the Nation in regional development and inte- 
gration. These tasks are essentially of two sorts: 
one comprehends the whole range of action pro- 
grams, of doing things that need to be done, the 
necessity of which appears self-evident from a 
clear understanding of the South and its place in 
the Nation. The other comprehends the whole 
range of attitudes and beliefs and the reexamina- 
tion of traditional premises upon which these 
beliefs are based. From our insistence that one 
of the first essentials of the Nation is a better 
understanding of all the facts involved, it is clear 
that the twofold nature of the tasks applies alike 
to the South and the rest of the Nation. Yet 
since it is the way of the South that we portray 
and the development of the South that we plan, 
our emphasis must necessarily be primarily upon 
the South and what its reasonable program will 
include. We begin with the action programs; 
with things to be done. 

Again, within the framework of action programs 
needed there are two levels of approach. One is 
the general over-all planning program which com- 
prehends the best in coéperative effort between 
governmental institutions and voluntaristic agen- 
cies; and the other is on the level of specific 
things to be done within the larger framework of 
planning. Manifestly, the first need is for the 
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over-all planning program that combines as many 
desirable features as possible. There must be 
specific but broad principles and practices of 
federal, State, and regional planning which will 
meet the needs for developing the Nation’s great 
resources and for such adequate and equitable 
regional distribution of the essential good things 
of life as-will insure a greater balance and equilib- 
rium in the Nation for all of its people. The fact 
that we are primarily concerned here with the 
South means that there is need for even higher 
motivation and more harmonious agreement on 
next steps. These include an uncompromising 
allegiance to the framework of American culture, 
a more realistic understanding of regional factors 
and problems, a new and practical approach to the 
reintegration of agrarian culture into American 
life, a relentless search for a better balanced econ- 
omy, and always back again to the conservation 
and development of our resources and the train- 
ing and development of the people. And there is 
always the need for the long road of intellectual 
processes, hard work, technital skill, and a more 
realistic facing of facts than either the South or 
North has so far been willing or able to attain. 
We have already outlined in the previous chap- 
ter an over-all regional planning program for the 
South. The adoption of some such program is the 
first essential for adequate regional development 
and balances such as we have shown to be neces- 
sary in the future successful life of the South. 
Perhaps the main reason that it is needed is the 
fact that this is the only way that the South can 
be brought to agreement among its own con- 
flicting forces and to work with the Nation at 
large. Another reason for a definite federal, 
regional, State, and local planning arrangement 
under the auspices of governmental agencies is 
the fact that this is the only way that it is possible 
to work out a practical working relationship that 
will provide for increasingly rapid attainment of 
equality of opportunity for disadvantaged groups. 
It has been demonstrated many times that private 
and voluntaristic organizations, of which the South 
is a veritable graveyard, cannot do the job. On 
the other hand, programs, combining the agencies 
of State and city and county in codperation with 
regional agencies working with federal codperation 
acceptable to the people, can not only succeed 
but increase respect for government and enhance 
the whole program of democratic services. It is 
only through definite workable ways of doing 
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things through State and regional planning that 
it is possible to incorporate programs for all the 
people, and especially for the equalizing of oppor- 
tunity for Negroes. Through such arrangements 
respect for public administration may be accen- 
tuated at the same time that there is responsible 
action in the place of what is too often irresponsible 
agitation. Such an over-all program may become 
a medium through which recommendations of 
civic agencies and educational institutions may 
be tested and enacted and at the same time may 
initiate ways and means for inquiring into and 
carrying out any one or all of the action programs 
adjudged necessary. Manifestly, such problems 
as the poll tax or farm tenancy or equality of ac- 
commodations for Negroes and many other specific 
problems now being attacked through isolated 
agitation will come within the range of such re- 
gional planning. 
* * * 

There are then many specific things to be done 
within the framework of the over-all planning 
program. High up in the catalogue is an in- 
ventory of total resources. There has been a 
growing unanimity of opinion among southern 
students, observers, and leaders in public life 
that the South’s greatest opportunity and obliga- 
tion now are found somewhere in the field of 
developing, conserving, and utilizing wisely and 
more widely her resources. If, therefore, we 
provide a program and procedure which will 
enable us to so develop and utilize our resources 
as to increase our wealth, enrich our institutions, 
and give prosperity and welfare to the people, 
we will be accomplishing the most and the best 
that can be done for the South at this time. If 
this is true, the greatest single need of the South, 
outside its Victory programs and its general 
leadership and development, is very clearly the 
application of science to industry, agriculture, and 
to the development and utilization of its great 
resources. The ends sought are that the young 
people may be better trained, that scientific re- 
search may be carried on, that this research may 
be applied to raw materials with a view to greater 
manufacturing use as well as to industry and 
agriculture itself, and that there may be forth- 
with programs which will render greater income to 
the people, increase employment, increase wealth, 
and give the South a well balanced economy. 

Since the primary purpose of an inventory of 
regional resources is inherent in the assumption 
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of their development and wise use, it follows that 
a great increase in research and the training of 
research workers becomes a third major task in- 
separable from the second. For, in these areas 
of resource development and use the South re- 
flects one of the most unfortunate examples of 
imbalance in the total national picture. For in 
no field of research does it excel. In every field of* 
research it lags. Its deficiency here not only 
deprives its people of opportunity but also of 
wealth, and in addition contributes to an over- 
centralization of research in a few centers, adds 
greatly to the imbalance of the Nation, and limits 
the wealth of the Nation and the region. 

In this South of tomorrow growing into its next 
great period of development, there are other as- 
pects of its resource development and use that 
provide the basis for next steps. It is not only 
that there is needed a new inventory of total re- 
sources with new reaches of skills in research and 
invention to be applied to the development and 
use of natural resources, but there are two imme- 
diate opportunities that have to do with human 
resources. One of these is the more effective 
utilization of the people as workers, including their 
distribution and employment and including the 
very special aspects relating to the Negro people. 
The other has to do with the effectiveness of the 
schools in resource education and in training in 
elements of life that are basic to regional culture. 
The problem of the wiser use of the people and of 
their relation to a better regional balance of the 
Nation requires two separate approaches. One is 
the problem of employment and standards of pay 
and work in general for all the people, including 
again special attention to the employment of the 
Negro in the South. The other has to do with a 
planned redistribution and migration of the Negro 
throughout the other regions of the Nation. 

With reference to the first aspect, planning and 
next steps are relatively simple in terms of the 
programs being worked out for the better training 
and equipment of youth, for the increase of in- 
dustries which pay higher wages and turn out 
the more finished products, for the elimination of 
regional differentials, and for the special develop- 
ment of a balanced agriculture and adequate 
opportunity for youth on the farm. From the 
viewpoint of developing and using wisely natural 
and human resources together, there can be no 
doubt of the urgency, as a first task, of increasing 
regional industry to provide a new balanced 
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economy and to bring new standards of equip- 
ment, of pay and of living to all the workers of 
the South. Symbolic of what is to be done and 
illustrative of what can be done is the record of 
three great southern industries that have already 
attained the highest rung in the national ladder. 
The first of these is the textile industry, if we take 
into consideration both its past achievements and 
what is even now already being planned for the 
immediate future. A second is the extraordinary 
record of tobacco production and manufacture 
with its national and international excellence. 
The third is the furniture industry which in some 
ways is the largest in the country. 

Yet there is needed much more than these in the 
form of not only more industries but specialized 
types, such as chemical and processing industries, 
which will employ a larger ratio of skilled workers 
and will reward with more pay and with a larger 
increment of wealth left in the region. We have 
demonstrated that the South has the necessary 
natural resources; that the farmers are able and 
are more and more willing to produce the neces- 
sary increased variety of commodities; that the 
South has ample labor reserves and can train 
them; that there is a large reserve of capital 
wealth in the South available when the circum- 
stances become favorable for investment. There 
is then need for leadership and what Harriet L. 
Herring emphasizes as “enterprisers’’ to do the 
job. There is, finally, the increasing need for de- 
veloping our technological resources in the form 
of skills, ‘tools, management. 

In the total planning for new industry and 
wealth as basic to a better balanced economy and 
culture there is one major problem of increasing 
importance and difficulty. This is the problem of 
training and utilizing wisely the great labor re- 
sources of the Negro people. For here is a region 
where a fourth of its worker-resources have been 
utilized to scarcely more than a fourth of their 
possibilities and with the rapidly changing status 
and prospect of cotton which has been the basic 
field of work for Negroes, the prospects for the 
future offer still less promise unless there is 
special planning with reference to the new indus- 
trial development or for migration to other re- 
gions. In addition to this special planning there 
is need to plan wisely for the total situation as 
reflected in the problems of fair practices in labor 
and employment and Ahe increasing hazard of 
competition in which many of the older occupa- 
tions of Negroes will be taken over by whites. 
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* * * 


This brings us face to face with the other two 
action programs already mentioned, the redis- 
tribution of the Negro people in the Nation and 
the réle of the schools in regional development. 
These are, however, also primarily programs that 
have to do with attitudes and tradition. We 
may, therefore, approach our second level: of 
special tasks, namely, those having to do with 
regional and national attitudes, folkways and 
emotions, with these two problems. And, first 
is the problem of planned voluntaristic migration 
through which the Negro people may be more 
evenly distributed throughout all the regions of 
the Nation. This requires a master strategy 
capable of bearing the burden of a many-sided 
dilemma. There is not only the difficult task of 
balanced distribution of the people but also that 
of providing ways and means of educating and 
training the Negro in his new environment and 
the considerable problem of planning work for 
him to do before he is relocated for his training and 
education. 

The assumptions of such planned migration are 
many. First, there is to be had the consent and 
codperation of the rest of the Nation outside the 
South. Then, there is the consent and coépera- 
tion of the Negro people. But, finally, there is 
the consent and good will of the South. There are 
other assumptions on other levels of approach. 
One of these assumptions is that the increasing 
demand for the elimination of discrimination and 
segregation for the Negro in American life brings 
with it both the willingness and the capacity of 
the Nation to provide facilities when there is 
adequate wealth and will to make satisfactory 
arrangements, and when legal restrictions are not 
present. This means, in practice, the ascertaining 
of the answers to the questions of how many 
Negroes in what classifications of age, training, 
family equipment, can be wisely used in what 
regions of the Nation and in what capacities and 
through what procedures. 

There are other complicated assumptions, per- 
haps four of which are fundamental to the first 
consideration of any such planned migration. 
The first of these is that it is not possible to ap- 
proximate the balanced culture necessary to 
guarantee the Negro equal opportunity in America 
in any other way than through the migration from 
the South, to all other regions, of at least one-half 
the total’ Negro population in the South. A 
second assumption is that the rest of the Nation is 
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sincere in its militant advocacy of equal oppor- 
tunity and is willing to do its part in attaining the 
desired ends. Another assumption is that in- 
creased provisions for training Negroes and for 
setting up additional industrial opportunities can 
be made through national, regional, and State 
planning agencies much more economically for the 
Nation than the attempt at coercive military en- 
forcement by the Nation of a non-segregation 
economy advocated by many agitators. And 
finally there is the assumption that the South, in 
the face of losing a large part of its Negro popu- 
lation and in the light of reduced numbers would 
provide facilities for equal opportunity cr those 
who remain, would eliminate all unnecessary dif- 
ferentials between the races, and would, modify its 
policy of segregation in many respects. 

Now manifestly, so far as any immediate results 
may be anticipated, such a suggested program of 
planned migration can be little more than a way of 
vivid presentation of the complexity of the situa- 
tion and the urgency of need, because of the lack of 
reality in nearly all of the assumptions stated. 
Yet such a program must be faced frankly and 
something of its equivalent must be planned if 
there is to be anything like balance and equi- 
librium in this area of Negro-white relationships in 
the United States and if stark tragedy is to be 
avoided in the wake of present trends. If, again, 
it be objected that the Negroes will not agree, 
that the various regions of the Nation will protest 
that they are not prepared, and that the South 
itself will not codperate, this again is another way 
of indicating the difficulties and hazards in the way 
of the South in the Nation. 


* * * . 


In the drama of this way of the South in the 
Nation there is no way of hiding the fact that the 
supreme task for region and Nation in their search 
for a better regional balance of America is that 
of a better adjustment of race relations and oppor- 
tunities with all of the implied obligations of both 
races and all regions. There is no way of over- 
looking the fact that the South’s attitudes and be- 
havior on most levels are wrong, judged from any 
general, abstract principle of democracy or Ameri- 
canism. If it be offered in defense that New 
England or the people of any other region would in 


_ all probability have behaved exactly the same as 


the South, it still remains that New England or 
any other region would have been equally wrong. 
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If it be said that there is no record of any other 

peoples being successful in a compound bi-racial 
civilization and that race prejudice is as old as 
civilization and that all the other regions of the 
United States discriminate against the Negro in 
high places and in low, that still has nothing to do 
with the obligation of the South and the Nation 
to work jointly toward the amelioration of con- 
ditions. If it be said that the other regions of the 
Nation should study and plan for the improve- 
ment of their own situations and unfair practices, 
the answer would be that they are doing just that, 
which adds to the South’s obligation to do its part. 

On the other hand, since the job is one for all 
the Nation as well as for the South, it must be 
apparent that the Nation’s part is also a two-way 
task. If, as is clear, the Nation is assumingin- 
creasing responsibility in its attitude and action 
toward the southern part of the problem, there are 
two sides to this. It is not only that the Nation’s 
conscience is troubled over the vast injustices in 
the South and the verdict is that the Nation must 
do something about it. It is also that there is 
the equal responsibility for the Nation to under- 
stand the total situation, to participate in its 
working out on the levels of American democratic 
government, and plan with the South in terms of 
attainable reality. The Nation must surely know 
the nature of the problem and understand how the 
way of the South is the way of Nature with all her 
powerful conditioning forces; the way of the fron- 
tier and the folk with their loyalties and patriot- 
ism for causes for which they, both white and 
Negro, are willing to die; the way of religion and 
race, more powerful than all abstract moralities; 
and the way of culture and of America and of his- 
tory through which the way of the South has been 
interwoven in the total fabric of the Nation and of 
the Nation in the fabric of the South. 

There is another way in which the Nation’s 
part is a two-way approach. If it is said that the 
Nation cannot face the world of nations and their 
search for global democracy unless it can forth- 
with reshape its own undemocratic procedures, it 
must be said also that America cannot lead the 
nations of the world toward abiding peace and 
fellowship through organization if it cannot pre- 
vent violent revolution and civil war within its 
own races and regions. The fact that there are 
wrongs to be righted is no license to right them 
through fighting and war again, especially since 
these wrongs are of the same sort, only less com- 
plicated and often less extensive, as the wrongs 
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and tragedies of the rest of the world. Some of the 
movements, attitudes, and activities, both North 
and South, within these threatening shadows over 
America, have come close to treason in time of war; 
they can bring on new war when peace has come. 
America can adopt the procedures of planning and 
interregional and interracial organization and co- 
operation and be ready to join with the world in 
international organization and coéperation for 
peace. Or America can join the conflicting na- 
tions and races in perpetual warfare and violence 
and lose its place in the leadership of the world of 
international organization for peace. This prob- 
lem is no more a one-way obligation in the United 
States, with its opportunity for interregional and 
interracial balance than are the obligations of 
nations and races and folk in tragedy and travail 
the world over. 

That’s how important the problem is. That’s 
how near America comes to crisis. That’s why 
the shadows over America grow. That’s why 
the supreme task, for the way of the South and for 
the way of the Nation is found in the problem of 
the regional quality and balance of America. 
That’s why there is no other way to achieve the 
desired and attainable standards other than 
through complete codperative State, regional, and 
national planning under the auspices of govern- 


‘mental and voluntaristic programs, adopted and 


enacted through the consent of the people and 
through new reaches in the effectiveness of edu- 


cation. The Nation has had no greater responsi- 
bility than this. The South has had no greater 
opportunity. 


* * * 


So comes the South to a new era in the annals of 
America. We return to our starting point in 
which a new region gréw up in the tutelage of 
Nature and of the folk seeking the promised land 
through the mastery of a distinctive environment. 
And we recapture something of the heroic story of 
the region with all its tragedies and hazards and its. 
perennial problems. And we recall! the sayings 
of the historian that to learn the life and times of 
an individual we have to know a lot about his 
background and experiences and to learn the life 
and times of a region we have to know a lot about 
that region’s experiences and backgrounds. Now, 
we have learned a lot about this South of the 
United States but we have also learned a lot about 
the way of Nature and culture in a magnificent 
reality that knows no turning back and gives no 
special privilege to any culture and no special 























priorities to any region or race. “The shapes 
arise’ anew challenging a new youth and maturity 
of the South and Nation to be strong, as America 
is strong to meet all tasks. 


She receives them as the laws of Nature, re- 
ceiving them, she is strong, 

She, too, is a law of Nature—there is no law 
stronger than she is. 


In the knowledge about the way of America and 
the way of emergency and crisis, there is warning 
as well as promise: 


And whether I come to my own today or in 
ten thousand or ten million years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal 
cheerfulness I can wait. 


We return to another starting point in our story 
of the South, namely the four traits of the Ameri- 
can way: the American dream of equal oppor- 
tunity; the American endowment of Nature; the 
American strategy of conquest and mastery; and 


MPLIED in the assumptions of a regional 
University center of social research and plan- 
ning is the availability of the regional labora- 
tory. This term must for the most part at present 
symbolize the need and the general concept of 
scientific work in the social sciences, rather than an 
actual specific working laboratory comparable to 
those of the natural sciences. Yet the regional 
laboratory as utilized by the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science has actually consisted of 
three major levels. One is the South itself as the 
area from which materials are gathered and in 
which research is conducted. A second is the sub- 
regional laboratory of thirteen counties proposed 
as the central focus for as many concrete projects 
as practicable. The third is the physical labora- 
tory and workshop and its correlated activities in 
Alumni Hall at the University of North Carolina. 
We may look briefly at each of these. 


THE SOUTH AS A GENERAL LABORATORY 


In using the South as a term for the general 
living laboratory for regional research and de- 
velopment, there is ample precedent and urge. 


REGIONAL QUALITY AND BALANCE OF AMERICA 


THE REGIONAL LABORATORY FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
AND PLANNING 
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the American heritage of exploitation and waste. 
The biography of the South, rich in all these, is 
still the biography of Americans. 


With firm and regular step they wind, 
They never stop, 

Succession of men, Americans, a hundred 
million, 

One generation playing its part and passing 
on, 

Another generation playing its part and pass- 
ing on in its turn. 


And never America in general shall diminish one 
whit the specific part which the South shall play 
in the total epic; or the concrete task of the Nation 
in the southern epoch. And always Southerner 
same as Northerner; Easterner same as Westerner; 
Negro same as white; and always again, ‘“Take my 
leaves, take them South and take them North, 
make welcome for them everywhere. ...In the 
name of these States surround them East, and 


West. ...” 






For instance, when Columbia University set up 
its Department of Sociology the recommendations 
submitted emphasized the importance of the City 
of New York as a great laboratory for the study 
of human society. The City of Chicago has often 
been designated as the laboratory for the pioneer- 
ing work in human ecology of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. In North 
Carolina, President Edward Kidder Graham not 
only popularized the University but made its work 
increasingly dynamic by referring to the State as 
the University’s campus and laboratory. 

In its efforts to make its research realistic the 
Institute for Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina added the principle 
of providing that most of its study and research 
be done in the southern regional area which it 
chose as its over-all laboratory. Its policy pro- 
vided for planned cooperative research in this 
laboratory rather than merely individual research 
in the history and theory of cultures or in areas of 
foreign relations, no matter how important. One 
of the first contributions of the Southern Regional 
Study was to delineate scientifically the Southeast 
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and the Southwest as clearly defined areal labora- 
tories of the South which were to be no more sec- 
tional than any other of the regions, Northeast, 
Southeast, Northwest, Southwest, Middle States, 
and Far West. Such a regional division not only 
provided comparable laboratdries: but tended to 
relegate to the past the narrow constraining terms 
“North,” “South,” with their implications of 
conflict and sectional isolation. 

There is yet another observation of great im- 
portance here. It is that the practical community 
or regional study, which must be tested in the 
white light of application and double checking in 
the laboratory in which it was made, must stand a 
harder test and therefore be more scientific than 
the mere historical and theoretical research into 
scholarly archives and original sources. The re- 
searchers must know more anthropology, more 
geography, more sociology, more economics, more 
political science, and more statistics, not less. The 
regional study, therefore, becomes the broader, 
organic inquiry, capable of contributing to genuine 
theory more than the mere documentation and 
analysis of historical theory. 


THE SUBREGIONAL LABORATORY FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH AND PLANNING 


As exploring the whole area of methods and 
programs of social research and planning, the Sub- 
regional Laboratory for Social Research and 
Planning has been projected and delineated with a 
view to meeting the need for a relatively concrete 
permanent working laboratory for the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina. 

The area of the special laboratory includes thir- 
teen contiguous counties, approximating a minia- 
ture Piedmont South, with ten counties in North 
Carolina and three in Virginia. The counties are: 
Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Durham, Granville, 
Guilford, Orange, Person, Rockingham, Wake, in 
North Carolina; Halifax, Henry, Pittsylvania, in 
Virginia. 

Such a laboratory is universally recognized as 
an essential next stage in social research and plan- 
ning and especially in programs of regional effort. 
It is generally agreed that adequate results can 
no longer be attained without such a laboratory. 

The Subregion is not an area to be studied or 
surveyed or planned. Nothing has to be done to 
it or about it. 

It is rather a laboratory area in which research 
and planning may be done in accordance with 
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occasion, facilities, and resources, commensurate 
with the needs and opportunities for new and more 
realistic studies and for implementing theories 
and findings that have evolved from previous 
studies and the desires and participation of the 
people. 

In so far as research and planning may be pro- 
jected and completed the area provides a suitable 
laboratory for concrete and intensive studies in 
whatever units may be undertaken and in the 
long run the aggregate result may well compre- 
hend the most complete and comprehensive and 
experimental planning possible. 

The laboratory is continuous. It may be used 
or it may not be. It may be utilized at some 
times and not at others. Parts of it may be used 
and parts not. What is done in one county may 
not necessarily be done in all. What is done for 
one field of interest may not be done for others. 
There is no compulsion either in the work to be 
done or in time limits in which it must be done. 

As in any laboratory the range and nature of 
research and planning will be determined by the 
need, the facilities, the opportunities, the per- 
sonnel, the methods available. These in turn will 
be conditioned by the programs, needs, techniques, 
and trends of the social science and social work 
groups, on the one hand, and by the needs, oppor- 
tunities and availability of the counties on the 
other. 

As is the case in other laboratories, the Sub- 
region will provide not only for research and plan- 
ning but for training leaders and specialists. 

It is available for exploration and experiment in 
coéperative research and codrdinated planning. 
It is equally available as testing grounds for re- 
search and programs for local, State, regional, or 
national implementation. 

The laboratory is especially adapted to the co- 
operation of the social sciences and the physical 
sciences, in such studies as ecology, agriculture, 
soils, diet, climate, farm chemurgy, land-use 
planning. 

The laboratory is especially available for the co- 
operation of the several colleges and universities 
whenever desirable. Within the Subregion are 
the three units of the University of North Caro- 
lina; in neighboring Durham, Duke University; 
other colleges include Elon, Greensboro, Guilford, 
High Point, Meredith, Wake Forest, Bennett, 
Negro Agricultural and Technical College, North 
Carolina College for Negroes, Shaw University, 
St. Augustine’s College. The Subregion also 


















includes the State capital with its many resources 
and departmental agencies. 

The three counties in Virginia provide oppor- 
tunity not only for comparative studies of con- 
tiguous counties in different States but also afford 
a laboratory for codperative effort between in- 
stitutions and research agencies in North Carolina 
and Virginia, such as the University of Virginia 
with its Institute for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences. and the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
whenever such coéperation may be desirable, or 
practicable> 

In 1939, when Alumni Building was completely 
renovated and remodeled according to specifica- 
tions which planned and equipped the building 
for use by the Division of Public Welfare and 
Social Work, the Department of Sociology, the 
editorial offices of Soctat Forces, and the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, plans provided 
for a Laboratory Workshop on the Fourth Floor, 
which should feature and implement the Sub- 
regional Laboratory for Social Research and 
Planning. Accordingly such a Laboratory Work- 
shop was developed around a large room for ex- 
hibits, study, and assemblies, with smaller work- 
shops including rooms for map making, drafting, 
conferences, and statistical laboratory. 


THE LABORATORY WORKSHOP 


The Laboratory Workshop proper is a room 
about 75’ by 45’ covering approximately 3375 
square feet of floor space. In order to give as 
much wall space as possible for exhibits and to 
facilitate the use of visual aids, the lighting is 
from overhead and the ventilation is indirect. 
The walls are covered with Burlap Wall surfacing 
mounted on Masonite which makes them suitable 
for convenient and rapid mounting of maps, 
charts, pictures, etc. Portions of the north and 
south walls are lined with built-in bookshelves, 42” 
in height, with slanting top about 20” wide with a 
one inch rail at the lower edge. The shelves are 
spaced to accommodate large books such as at- 
lases and folders containing maps, as well as for 
ordinary books, journals, pamphlets, etc. In ad- 
dition there are some half dozen large tables which 
are available for study as well as for special ex- 
hibits. For assemblies, there are provided about 
one hundred comfortable, attractive chairs. 

Wall materials may be said to be of three kinds: 
(1) illustrative material for special sessions and 
discussions; (2) materials and methods for more 
leisurely study; (3) testing materials for teaching 
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and publication. For example, the exhibit pre- 
pared for A University Conference on Population 
Research, Regional Research, The Measurement of 
Regional Development, held in the Spring of 1940, 
included both permanent and temporary maps 
and charts and featured world regions along with 
the southern regions. The plan adopted then has 
since been generally followed with new and up-to- 
date materials continually supplanting the old 
and with changing emphases for special institutes 
and conferences. Following this arrangement, 
the west wall is devoted to maps of world regions, 
featuring certain geographic and specialized re- 
gions within the limits of space and function. 
This is in the form of an exhibit for permanent 
study by those interested in areal distributions 
and regional problems from whatever viewpoint. 

The north wall is devoted to the southern re- 
gions, utilizing the same general classification of 
resources as Southern Regions of the United States, 
namely, natural wealth, technological wealth, 
capital wealth, human wealth, and institutional 
wealth. Panel one is devoted to natural resources, 
their measurement, conservation, development, 
and use. Panel two features technological re- 
sources, including education, training, skill, science, 
organization as they relate to the development of 
natural resources. Panel three is devoted to cap- 
ital wealth and income. Panel four carries ex- 
hibits in population and human wealth. Panel 
five is devoted to special institutional efforts. 
Panel six presents certain trends and developments 
in all of these from 1930 to 1944 and lays the basis 
for the projection of trends. 

The south wall is divided into two major parts. 
The first is devoted to regional and subregional 
classifications of the United States, and gives 
samplings and illustrations from the many regional 
divisions now in use or proposed, featuring es- 
pecially the significance and technique of sub- 
regional analysis of particular areas. The second 
panel is given over entirely to the North Carolina 
Subregional Laboratory for Social Research and 
Planning, the major portion of which presents 
photographic portraiture as exploration in the 
field of research through photography. 

The east wall is devoted primarily to regional 
planning, to raising certain questions, and point- 
ing to next steps and new programs of research 
and planning. 

While all exhibits have been installed by the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, a number 
of agencies, institutions, and individuals have at 
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all times coéperated, including especially the 
regional activities of the Federal Government. 
An extension of this service has been suggested 
in the request of a number of institutions for re- 
production of the maps and charts in quantity 
for teaching purposes. 

The shelves carry printed and mimeographed 
materials supplementing the wall exhibits. These 
include the resources and deficiencies of the 
southern regions as outlined in Howard W. Odum’s 
Southern Regions of the United States, and as 
enumerated above, namely, natural wealth, human 
wealth, capital wealth, technological wealth, 
institutional wealth. There is another important 
section featuring TVA materials, while the shelf 
running along the south wall is given over entirely 
to social planning—national regional, state. On 
the tables are collections on community planning, 
veteran rehabilitation, the Negro, international 
relations, social studies texts, with special featuring 
of such series as the University of North Carolina 
Social Studies Series, the publications of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, contribu- 
tions from regions other than the Southeast. Of 
interest and value, too, are the pamphlet series 
such as Public Affairs Pamphlets, National Plan- 
ning Association series, Headline Books, etc. 

The Laboratory Workshop is also equipped for 
showing moving pictures and slides. A 16 mm. 
motion picture projector and a portable screen, 
preferably one with a beaded surface, should be 


considered essential permanent equipment, to-, 


gether with a tri-purpose strip film projector for 
showing “stills” and a lantern projector which 
will take book pages either directly from the book 
or mounted on light cardboard. Minimum re- 
quirements, in addition to the overhead lighting 
and indirect ventilation, are proper electric wiring 
and facilities for darkening the room. Storage 
space for films and facilities for inspecting, re- 
pairing, and shipping audio-visual aids should be 
provided within easy access. 

The haif dozen or more tables—each 8 feet by 
3 feet—are placed at convenient intervals in the 
rear of the room. Six persons can work at each 
of these tables without crowding. The student 
works here much as in a reserve reading room of a 
University library. It is highly advantageous to 
have the wall maps, charts, and other exhibits 
that may be under current discussion in the lec- 
tures and general discussions conveniently avc- 
cessible when the pertinent reading is being done. 
Greatest effectiveness is attained if this room is 


used for study under the supervision of a person 
competently acquainted with the subject matter of 
the study program as it is being developed as 
well as completely familiar with all materials and 
exhibits, in order to be able to give the student 
adequate information and assistance. 


THE SMALLER WORKSHOP UNITS 


Map Room. This room, designed for the mak- 
ing of maps and practice in the study of mapping, 
is of moderate size, accommodating about 10 
persons at one time. Satisfactory lighting ar- 
rangements are essential. Built-in cabinets fur- 
nish storage space for equipment and supplies. 
One or more four drawer vertical steel files, either 
letter or legal size, are indispensable for filing maps, 
photographs, etc., properly catalogued according 
to subject, subregion, .county, etc. This not 
only preserves materials but makes them easily 
accessible. A master card file gives additional 
value since other groupings and classifications can 
be designated in this way. 

A particularly valuable feature is a cabinet for 
classifying and storing maps too large for the 
regular files. This should be at least 64 ft. long, 
4 ft. wide, and about 40 inches high. Placed 
at one end of the room, but with free space on all 
four sides and with a well-finished top surface, 
such a cabinet provides not only storage space but 
an excellent work table. Since maps and exhibits 
in this cabinet will be of varied sizes and on differ- 
ent weights of paper and kinds of material, a 
horizontal shelf arrangement is probably more 
practical, even though there is less conservation of 
space and materials are not quite as accessible as 
they would be if filed vertically. 

The student should have an opportunity here to 
familiarize himself with basic standard equip- 
ment and supplies needed in the reproduction 
and mounting of maps and graphic materials for 
publication or exhibit. Minimum equipment for 
this room, therefore, should include: a large globe; 
several well-constructed drawing tables, which 
should be “‘light tables,” i.e., tables fitted with an 
insert of frosted glass in the top and with a light 
bulb beneath so arranged as to focus light through 
the glass from beneath the table, for use in making 
tracings of maps; one or more Pantographs (Dietz- 
gen) for enlarging maps; one or more lettering sets, 
such as Leroy Lettering Set (manufactured by 
Keufel and Esser Co., New York) or Wrico Letter- 
ing Guides and Pens (Wood-Reagan Instrument 
Co.); simple drawing instruments; cutting boards. 
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Basic supplies should include various types and 
grades of drawing paper; graph paper; outline 
maps, such as regional maps of the United States, 
developed by the Institute from Goode’s Series of 
Base Maps, by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press; India ink, thumb tacks, pencils, art 
gum, ink erasers, etc.; Scotch tape; crayons or 
water colors; mounting boards (photo mount 
boards); kodak dry mounting tissue; liquid rubber 
cement; waxed pine strips to be used in mount- 
ing exhibits; stapler and staples. 

Special mention should be made here of the use 
of Zip-A-Tone, a product of Paratone, Inc., which, 
because of its usefulness for graphic design, shad- 
ing and coloring maps, etc., should be among the 
basic supplies in any map or drafting room. Itisa 
labor saving device, which takes the place of much 
of the arduous work of the draftsman. Moreover, 
the uninitiated student can learn to use Zip-A- 
Tone easily and quickly, whereas drafting is a 
highly skilled technique, perfected only after 
much study and practice. Zip-A-Tone consists of 
transparent screens, each 8 x 12 inches, with a 
highly glazed surface and a waxed base, printed 
in black and red (which also photographs black) in 
more than two hundred line and dot patterns. 
The screens are cut to the proper size and shape 
with a cutting needle and smoothed flat with a 
bone burnisher. Zip-A-Tone leaves no wax on 
the drawing and, therefore, can be removed readily 
in case of inaccuracy or needed change. Leading 
engravers use and recommend it. A uniformity, 
such as can be produced only by the most skilful 
draftsman, is assured. From the many patterns 
offered, various series can be worked out. The 
Paratone Company will also manufacture special 
screens, when these are needed and ordered in 
sufficient quantity, especially when the design is 
one that will add value to their ever-growing array 
of patterns. 


Although especially good for reproducing mate- , 


rials for printing, mimeographing, etc., Zip-A- 
Tone does not have permanent exhibit value. It 
can be used for short-time exhibits but where mate- 
rials are to be left on the walls for some time, the 
Zip-A-Tone loosens from the paper, curls, and 
finally drops off. For exhibits of a more or less 
permament nature,.the skill of the draftsman is 
still a requisite. 

Drafting Room. This might well be considered 
an adjunct to the Map Room. If space is limited, 


the making and altering of statistical charts, 
graphic designs, and maps, mounting materials for 
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wall display, etc., could be done in one section of 
the map room. However, it is advantageous to 
have a small separate room for this purpose, even 
though there may be some duplication of equipment 
and supplies, so that the person or persons especially 
employed for this rather exacting work, can pro- 
ceed without undue interruptions from students, 
even when thé draftsman serves also as a part- 
time instructor in cartography or graphic presen- 
tation. 

General Workshops. Of added value are small 
conference rooms or workshops in which from five 
to fifteen persons can work together at desks or 
around tables. Here again adequate lighting and 
ventilation are a requisite. Rooms should be 
comfortably but not elaborately furnished. One 
of these rooms might well be large enough to ac- 
commodate desks for two or three research as- 
sistants working on special assignments over a 
period of weeks or months, or visiting fellows or 
scholars who might need such accommodations 
for shorter periods. 

Statistical Laboratory. A statistical laboratory 
with minimum equipment of one or more auto- 
matic calculators, adding machines, typewriters, 
together with drafting and mounting equipment 
and supplies, as listed above or convenient access 
to rooms in which these are available, is an essen- 
tial unit in any Laboratory Workshop. With 
equipment of this kind it is particularly important 
to standardize on certain makes, such as Monroe 
calculators, Burroughs or Monroe Adding ma- 
chines, Royal typewriters, especially in the inter- 
est of adequate servicing. 

There should be sufficient electric floor outlets, 
placed at convenient intervals, to accommodate 
all the machines. Instead of having each machine 
on a separate desk or table, it has been found prac- 
ticable to have specially built long tables at 
which several students can be working at the same 
time. If the room is large enough,’ these can be 
from 12 to 15 feet in length, about 28 inches wide, 
and in height from 26 to 29} inches. It is well 
to have two tables of different heights to accom- 
modate persons of different stature and preference. 
In addition, there should be one large table of 
standard size and height, a portable drawing stand, 
and one or two small typewriter tables. Straight 
backed, armless, but comfortable chairs should be 
furnished. In addition to cabinets for storage 
space and open shelves for source materials, 
lockers, which can be assigned individually, 
should be provided for work in progress, especially 
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in cases where the statistical laboratory is being 
used by students who do not have other special 
desk or office space. 

There should be available on the shelves all 
United States census publications, including, be- 
sides a complete set of the latest decennial census, 
a set of Statistical Abstracts, preliminary census 
releases, Census of Manufacturing, etc. Other 
government reports such as those of the Social 
Security Board, Office of Education, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Monthly Labor Review, 
together with State reports—as many as possible 
should be accessible for immediate use. Several 
good texts on statistics, a file of the Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, logarithmic 
tables, slide rule, and other statistical aids are all 
part of the essential equipment of a statistical 
laboratory. 

Objectives of the Laboratory Workshop. The 
objectives of such a Laboratory Workshop as de- 
scribed above are threefold: (1) the stimulation of 
interest by means of the project method involving 
purposeful and pertinent group and manual 
activity; (2) the injection into the study program 
of an element of realism, by means of placing the 
student in contact with particular data and con- 
fronting him with specific problems to be worked 
out on the basis of these data; (3) the attainment 
of the student of some technical proficiency in 
statistical methods and in the graphic presentation 
of statistical facts on charts and maps. 

To this end the facilities of the Laboratory 
Workshop ‘of the Institute have already been 
made available not only to students, both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, and classes in the Uni- 
versity, but to numerous conferences including A 
University Conference on Population Research, 
Regional Research, the Measurement of Regional 
Development, 1940; Conferences on Marriage 
and Family Relations; Tomorrow’s Children; 
North Carolina Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers; Public Welfare Insti- 
tutes; Interracial Student Conferences sponsored 
jointly by Duke University, the North Carolina 
College for Negroes, the University of North 
Carolina, and the Division of Codperation in 
Education and Race Relations; an ASTP unit 
from August 1943 to March 1944;! two special 


1 As an illustration of how the Laboratory Workshop 
may be adapted to the needs of a particular group, in 
this instance ASTP, see, C. B. Robson, Notes on Equip- 
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summer workshop groups: A Laboratory Study of 
Southeastern Regional Problems, Potentialities, 
and Planning in 1942, and a Social Studies Insti- 
tute in 1944; Institute for Law Enforcement 
Officers. In addition, it is in constant use for 
special lectures and seminars. 

The Laboratory Workshop of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina includes, in addition to the rooms 
already mentioned, a lounge or small conference 
room, and a kitchenette. This is not an absolute 
requisite but is a valuable adjunct in giving a 
touch of informality, as well as cordiality, to 
special groups and meetings. Small gatherings, 
particularly committee meetings, can be held 
directly in the lounge, while larger meetings can 
take place in the Laboratory Workshop proper, 
with an informal get-together and the continua- 
tion of discussion in the lounge afterward. 

Direction of the Laboratory’ Workshop. It 
should be emphasized that although not abso- 
lutely essential to the Laboratory, the full and 
successful operation of a complete Laboratory 
Workshop unit depends to a considerable degree 
upon having it under the full-time direction of a 
competent person. This director should have no 
or only light formal teaching duties in the program, 
but should keep constantly in touch with the 
course of all instruction that involves workshop 
activity. To that end a thoroughly competent 
person is needed, one who fully understands the 
comprehensive purposes of the program. While 
it is not likely that any one person would have a 
professional knowledge of all the fields involved, it 
is desirable that the director of the workshop 
activities should be something more than a tech- 
nician or a study-hall assistant. While an im- 
portant and substantial part of his job should be 
to supervise the periods of workshop activity, 
his paramount function should be that of co- 
ordinating and integrating these activities with 
each other and with the other phases of the in- 
structional and research program. Some of the 
hours of actual physical supervision of workshop 
activities naturally have to be delegated to others 
who participate in the program. 





ping an Adequate Workshop for Area Study in Schools 
for Officer Candidates in Military Government. 
Submitted by the University of North Carolina, March 
1943 (Mimeographed). Some of the material from 
this memorandum is reprinted here. 




















HE Journat oF Socrar Forces, founded in 
1922, and becoming Soctat Forces in 1925, 
might very well be said to have been the 
product of the Departments of Sociology at the 
University of North Carolina and Columbia 
University. For it was founded in November 
1922 by Howard W. Odum, head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and director of the School of 
Public Welfare at the University of North Caro- 
lina, strongly seconded by Franklin Henry 
Giddings, professor of sociology at Columbia 
University and dean of living American sociologists 
at that time. For it was Professor Giddings’ 
enthusiasm for the JOURNAL to be set up as a 
national medium of sociology and his preparation 
of a series of leading articles on the scientific study 
of human society that were the deciding factors 
in the establishment of the new sociological] journal. 
For two years Professor Giddings contributed 
leading articles which were subsequently published 
by the University of North Carolina Press under 
the title, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 
and which in some ways was Professor Giddings’ 
favorite book. Professor Giddings also made 
provision to donate his personal library to the 
University of North Carolina where his books have 
been catalogued as the Franklin H. Giddings’ 
Collection of Sociological Literature. 

Although Soctat Forces has published more than 
twice as many articles by authors outside the 
southern regions as in the South, it early adopted 
the policy of featuring regional research and plan- 
ning as one medium of its social study and inter- 
pretation. Since that time its major emphasis has 
been, in addition to its broad field of sociological 
research and theory, primarily that which featured 
the regional quality and balance of America. This 
emphasis, in turn, stemmed from the need and 
contributions of southern regional research and 
sociology. Something of the range and nature of 
this work is described in other divisions of the 
present special issue of SoctaL ForcEs. 

As indicative of the regional-national character 
of SocrAL Forces may be cited its official relation 
to the national-and Southern Sociological Societies 
and the number and range of its contributions. 
For the years just preceding the establishment of 
the American Sociological Review as the official 
organ of the American Sociological Society, SocraL 
Forces was one of the official journals of the So- 
ciety. It has been also the official journal of the 
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Southern Sociological Society since the Society’s 
organization in 1936, 

SoctaAt Forces has published in its first twenty- 
two volumes, through Volume 22, 1943-1944, 
more than 1750 articles and 4450 book reviews and 
notes, representing some 1300 authors from all the 
States and regions of the United States, as well as 
a few from Canada, the South American republics, 
and foreign authors from Europe and the Orient. 

Analysis of the articles and authors shows a 
wide distribution, including the leading American 
sociologists, many scholars from the other social 
sciences, many distinguished publicists and edu- 
cators. Among the presidents of the American 
Sociological Society were Franklin H. Giddings 
and R. M. Maclver of Columbia University; W. F. 
Ogburn, Ellsworth Faris, Ernest W. Burgess, and 
Robert E. Park of the University of Chicago; 
Howard W. Odum and Rupert B. Vance of the 
University of North Carolina; Edward Alsworth 
Ross and John Lewis Gillin of the University of 
Wisconsin. Others, one each from other universi- 
ties, were L. L. Bernard, Washington University; 
Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; , 
Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University; Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, New York University; John M. 
Gillette, University of North Dakota; Edward 
Carey Hayes, University of Illinois; George A. 
Lundberg, Bennington College; E. H. Sutherland, 
University of Indiana; Dwight Sanderson, Cornell 
University; Kimball Young, Queens College. 

Among the authors from the other social sciences 
were Charles A. Beard, Wesley C. Mitchell, John 
Dewey, Charles H. Judd, Frank Lorimer, Walton 
Hale Hamilton, Clark Wissler, Robert Redfield, 
Leonard White, William E. Dodd, Roscoe Pound, 
Avery Craven, Thomas Nixon Carver, Shelby 
Harrison, Grace Abbott, Sophonisba Breckin- 
ridge, Floyd Allport, E. A. Hooten, Ellsworth 
Huntington, W. Carson Ryan, Frank H. Knight, 
William H. Kilpatrick. 

Among the distinguished editors, publicists, and 
educators at large were Woodrow Wilson, Edwin 
A. Alderman, Charles A. Beard, Walter Lippmann, 
Edwin R. Embree, Jackson Davis, Gerald W. 
Johnson, Henry Noble MacCracken, Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, A. E. Morgan, Rexford Tugwell, 
William Allén White. 

In addition to the Department of Sociology, the 
School of Public Welfare, and the University of 
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North Carolina Press, which gave momentum to 
SocrAL Forces in its earlier years, the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, founded soon after 
SoctaL Forces began publication, has contributed 
largely to the regional contributions. The total 
contributions of the Institute and the nature of its 
work are described elsewhere. Although Socrar 
Forces has published several hundred contribu- 
tions for the Institute, it has followed its own 
divisions in the classification of its contributions. 
In addition to the Library and Workshop, it has 
featured the following divisions with the number 
of contributions listed under each. A classifica- 
tion of approximately 1755 articles which have 
appeared in Volumes 1 through 22, according to the 
present departmental set-up, shows the following 
distribution: Contributed Articles, 563; Teaching 
and Research in the Social Sciences, 258; Public 
Welfare and Social Work (exclusive of announce- 
ments of conferences of social work), 217; Com- 
munity and Neighborhood, 208; Marriage and the 
Family (begun in 1930), 103; Race, Cultural 
Groups, Social Differentiation, 169; Government, 
Politics, Citizenship, 153; Social Industrial Rela- 
tionships, 84. Library and Workshop has carried 
reviews of some 3281 books, briefer comments on 
another 1178, making an approximate total of 
4459 books. In addition, almost 800 “Guides to 
Periodical Literature” have appeared in the pages 
of Soctat Forces. 

To illustrate the range and distinction of con- 
tributions, samplings with their authors might well 
include: 

General Articles. ‘The Measurement of Social 
Forces” by Franklin H. Giddings; “Robert E. Lee: 
An Interpretation” by Woodrow Wilson; “Law 
and Morals” by Roscoe Pound; “Culture and 
Sociology” by William F. Ogburn; “Henry Hughes, 
First American Sociologist” by L. L. Bernard; 
“Social Security and American Traditions” by 
Jesse F. Steiner; “Sociology and Human Wel- 
fare’ by Ellsworth Faris; “Scientific Method in 
Sociology” by Charles A. Ellwood; “Are Hu- 
man Movements Independent of Wars?” by 
William Allen White; “Crisis and Reform of the 
Western World” by Herbert von Beckerath; “A 
New Definition of Social Institutions” by F. 
Stuart Chapin; “Roads to Social Peace” by 
Edward Alsworth Ross; “Charles Horton Cooley” 
by Walton Hale Hamilton; “The South and the 
New Society” by Walter Lippmann; ‘Mobility, 
Ecological and Social” by Radhakamal Muker- 
jee; “Sociologists in the Present Crisis” by Stuart 
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A. Queen; “Education and the Good South” by 
Edwin R. Embree; “Some Sociological Aspects 
of the Fascist Movements” by Talcott Parsons; 
“Security and Adjustment—The Return to the 
Larger Community” by Rupert B. Vance. 

Teaching and Research in the Social Sciences. 
“Methods of Teaching: Impressions and a Verdict” 
by Robert E. Park; “Exploration and Survey” 
by Franklin H. Giddings; “Sampling Theory in 
Sociological Research” by Thomas C. McCormick; 
“The Need and Opportunity for Experiment in 
Social Psychology” by J. F. Dashiell; “Of What 
Use Is Dimensional Sociology?” by Stuart Carter 
Dodd; “Research in Progress and Available Data 
for Research in State Departments of Public 
Welfare in the Southeastern Region, 1936-1938” 
by Wiley B. Sanders; “Exploring for the Causes 
of Crime” by Emory S. Bogardus; “Experimental 
Sociology in the United States” by H. C. Brearley; 
“A Reclassification of Urban-Rural Population” 
by T. J. Woofter, Jr. and Edith Webb; “The 
Social Responsibilities of the State University” 
by Harry Woodburn Chase. 

Public Welfare and Social Work. “Recent 
Advances in the Administration of Poor Relief” 
by Robert W. Kelso; “Family Case Work Faces the 
Future” by Paul L. Benjamin; “The In-Service 
Training of Public Welfare Workers” by Wilma 
Van Dusseldorp; “The Interdependence of So- 
ciology and Social Work” by Ernest W. Burgess; 
“Education for Public Welfare and Social Work: 
from the Point of View of the State University” 
by Roy M. Brown; “The Migrant Family and 
Social Agencies in Washington” by Marion Hath- 
way; “Economic Factors in the Making of a 
Criminal” by John L. Gillin; “Case Work Aspects 
of Administration” by Arthur E. Fink. 

The Community and Neighborhood. “Some 
Aspects of Village Demography” by T. Lynn 
Smith; “Community Organization for War and 
Peace” by Dwight Sanderson; “Theories of Com- 
munity Organization” by Jesse F. Steiner; “Is 
Community Organization Social Work?” by 
Walter Pettit; “The Changing Culture of the 
City” by Walter J. Matherly; “The College in 
Relation to Community Analysis and Develop- 
ment” by Gordon W. Blackwell; “A Preview of 
Community Recreation” by Harold D. Meyer; 
“Spatial Distance and Community Organization 
Pattern” by R. D. McKenzie. 

Marriage and the Family. “Education for 
Family Life and National Defense” by Ernest R. 
Groves; “The Child: Welfare Objective and 
























Scientific Concept” by James H. S. Bossard; 
“Some Domestic Relations Laws that Counsellors 
in Marital Difficulties Need to Know” by John 
S. Bradway; “The Adjustment Behavior of Be- 
reaved Families: A New Field for Research” by 
Thomas D. Eliot; “The Program of Marriage 
Instruction at the University of North Carolina” 
by Donald S. Kiaiss; “The Variance Between 
Legal and Natural Causes for Divorce” by Ernest 
W. Mowrer; “The Bearing of Nervous and Mental 
Disérders on the Conservation of Marriage and 
the Family” by Raymond S. Crispell, M.D. 

Race, Cultural Groups, Social Differentiation. 
“Race and Culture in the Modern World” by Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser; “Race in Politics” by T. J. 
Woofter, Jr.; “The Place and Importance of 
Population Studies in Relation to the Negro 
Population of the South” by Charles S. Johnson; 
“The New Mobility and the Coastal Island” by 
Lee M. Brooks; “Problems of Adjustment of Race 
and Class in the South” by Monroe N. Work; 
“Some Methods of Studying Race and Culture” 
by Floyd N. House; “Does the South Owe the 
Negro a New Deal?” by Guy B. Johnson. 

Government, Politics, Citizenship. “The Typ- 
ical Life Cycle of Dictatorships” by J. O. Hertz- 
ler; “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality” by 
Robert K. Merton; “Social Science and Social 
Action in Agriculture’ by Carl C. Taylor; ‘The 
Melting Pot in the United States” by Harry Best; 
“The Psychology of the Bi-Party System” by 
Walter James Shepard; “The Changing Back- 
grounds of Southern Politics” by Clarence H. 
Nixon; “The Rural Tax Problem” by Clarence 
Heer; “The Democratic Processes and the Formu- 
lation of Agricultural Policy” by M. L. Wilson. 

Social Industrial Relationships. ‘The Seasonal 
Worker and Unemployment Compensation Bene- 
fits” by R. Clyde White; ‘The Social, Problem of 
Labor Organization Casualties” by Harriet L. 
Herring; “The Supposed Necessity for an Indus- 
trial Reserve Army” by Thomas Nixon Carver; 
“Decentralization of Industry in the New Deal” 
by M. L. Wilson; “American and Foreign Labor 
Legislation: A Comparison” by Alice Hamilton; 
“Industry’s Responsibility for Unemployment” 
by G. T. Schwenning. 

Library and Workshop. Feature reviews of: 
Pitirim Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics 
 (4-vols.), by A. E. Tibbs; Quincy Wright’s A Study 
of War (2 vols.), by Howard W. Odum; Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge’s Social Insurance and Allied 
Services, by Eric Fischer; Pareto’s Mind and So- 
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ciety (4 vols.), by Harry Estill and Bernice Milburn 
Moore; Dodd’s Dimensions of Society and Lund- 
berg’s Foundations of Sociology, by Donald W. 
Calhoun; Kulischer’s The Displacement of Popula- 
tion in Europe, by Louis QO. Kattsoff and Werner 
J. Cahnman. . 

In Volumes 20, 21, 22, and 23 special em- 
phasis has been placed upon regionalism including 
the trends toward regional analysis and planning 
for international organization. Indicative of 
the nature and range of these articles were the 
issues in which regionalism constituted the 
special feature of contributed articles. These in- 
cluded “‘A Sociological Approach to the Study and 
Practice of American Regionalism,” by Howard 
W. Odum; “Regionalism and Plans for Postwar 
Reconstruction: The First Three Years,” by 
James T. Watkins; ‘World Reconstruction and 
European Regionalism,” by Nicholas Doman; 
“Regionalism in China’s Postwar Reconstruction” 
by Cheng Ch’eng-K’un; “Regionalism as Ilus- 
trated by the Western Hemisphere: Solidarity of 
the Americas,” by Charles E. Martin; “Region- 
alism, Science, and the Peace Settlement,” by 
George A. Lundberg; “Theoretical Aspects of 
Regionalism,” by Svend Riemer; “Regionalism: 
Some Critical Observations,” by Rudolf Heberle; 
“Some Sociological Aspects of American Re- 
gionalism’’ by J. O. Hertzler; “Statistical Methods 
for Delineation of Regions Applied to Data on 
Agriculture and Population,” by Margaret Jar- 
man Hagood. This present anniversary issue 
continues that feature. 

Among the associate editors who contributed 
especially to the earlier issues and to the success 
of the Journal was Jesse F. Steiner, then professor 
of Social Technology at the University of North 
Carolina and now professor and head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of Wash- 
ington. He has continued as associate editor and 
friend throughout the whole period. Other asso- 
ciate editors have been: E. R. Groves, since 1928; 
L. L. Bernard, since 1929; Rupert B. Vance, since 
1931; E. C. Branson, D. D. Carroll, H. D. Meyer, 
L. R. Wilson, 1922-23; Gerald W. Johnson, 1923- 
28; Katharine Jocher, 1928-31. 

The number and nature of articles published by 
Socrat Forces dealing with southern problems is. 
presented in the special bibliography of southern 
regional titles in a separate part of this issue. 
The number and identification of authors is shown 
in the alphabetical list which follows. 
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ConrripuTors TO SoctaL ForcES 
Volume J to Volume 22 


Abbott, Grace 

Abel, Theodore 
Achiss, Thelma D. 
Ackerson, Luton 
Adams, Florence S. 
Adams, Matthew P. 
Albig, William 
Alderman, Edwin A. 
Alexander, Frank D. 
Alexander, Franz 
Alexander, Will W. 
Alfred, Helen 
Allard, Winston 
Allen, Chester 
Allen, Francis R. 
Allison, Thomas W. 
Allport, Floyd H. 
Alpert, Harry 
Anderson, Floyd J. 
Anderson, H. Dewey 
Anderson, Nels 
Anderson, V. V. 
Anderson, W. A. 
Andrews, Colur::bus 
Angell, Robert C. 
Anthony, Donald 
Armstrong, James W. 
Arndt, Karl J. 
Asay, Ivan 

Ashton, Elma H. 
Atkins, Willard E. 
Atkinson, Mary Irene 
Atkinson, R. K. 
Atwood, Wallace W. 
Axel, Robert 


B 


Babcock, James O. 
Baber, Ray Erwin 
Bagby, English 
Bailey, W. F. 
Bain, Joe 

Bain, Read 
Baker, Edith M. 
Baker, Sibyl 
Ballinger, W. J. 
Bane, Frank 
Barash, Meyer 
Barker, Robert H. 
Barker, Ruth E. 
Barkley, Key L. 


1922 to 1944 


Barnes, Harry Elmer 
Barnett, H. G. 
Barnhart, E. Kenneth 
Barnhart, Nat G. 
Bassett, John Spencer 
Bates, Alan 

Bates, Sanford 
Bauder, Russell 
Beach, Walter G. 
Beard, Charles A. 
Beard, Mary R. 
Becker, Donald 
Becker, Howard 
Beckwith, Burnham P. 
Beecher, John 
Beecroft, Eric 

Beer, Ethel S. 

Beers, Howard W. 
Beery, A. Frances 
Bell, Earl H. 
Bellamy, Raymond 
Benedict, Ruth 
Benjamin, Paul L. 
Bennett, John W. 
Berman, Nathan 
Bernard, Frances Fenton 
Bernard, Jessie 
Bernard, L. L. 
Bernheimer, Charles S. 
Berry, Brewton 

Best, Harry 

Beuick, Marshall 
Bidgood, Lee 
Biesanz, John 
Biesanz, Mavis 
Bingham, Walter V. 
Binkley, Robert C. 
Bittner, W. S. 
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TOWARD REGIONAL DOCUMENTATION 


T HAS often been said that the South has 

been the most completely documented re- 

gion of any in the Nation and that it has also 
had a larger body of both romantic and realistic 
literature than any other region. Whether this 
be true or not, the nature and range of regional 
documentation and literature available offer 
abundant evidence of both opportunity and obli- 
gation to interpret the South adequately as an 
integral part of American culture, rather than as 
an exotic section of the Nation. 

It has sometimes been said that the public 
often tires of so much writing about the South 
and that contrariwise it never tires of the endless 
stream that flows on and on. Perhaps both of 
these impressions are true, yet the second is per- 
haps more nearly demonstrable since it can be 
measured in terms of best sellers, Pulitzer awards, 
the quantity of books produced, and the never- 
ceasing demand. Yet it is doubtful if any real 
inventory of southern studies and literature has 
ever been attempted since there is no authentic 
and comprehensive southern bibliography avail- 
able. One of the units of the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration of the University of North Carolina, 
therefore, is planned in the form of such a bib- 
liography, classified in such definitive categories 
as to indicate the total picture of southern re- 
gional development and documentation. The 
bibliography is being prepared by Anna Greene 
Smith under the auspices of the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science. The general categories 
for cataloguing and analysis include: The Status 
of Southern Bibliography; Special Features of 
Southern Documentation; Popularity of Southern 
Literature, including Pulitzer Awards and Best 
Sellers; Southern Fiction Written by Southern 
Writers and Southern Fiction by Other Authors; 
Dramatic Writings and Production; Biography; 
Comprehensive Treatises on the South, including 
Social-Economic Studies and Reviews by Pub- 
licists; Special Cultural and Economic Studies; 
Historical Studies; Nature and the Folk; Nature 
and Resources; The Negro; Needed Further 
Documentation. 

The purpose of this present brief paper may be 
simply stated. It is to illustrate further the nature 
and range of regional study and interpretation 
undertaken and presented during the last twenty 
years by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science and by Socrat Forces. In another 


paper in this special issue of SoctaL Forces the 
number and nature of authors and the number of 
contributions are described. It remains only to 


. present a representative list of special articles deal- 


ing with southern regional subjects published by 
Soctat Forces together with a catalogue of books, 
articles, and manuscripts sponsored by the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science. 

It must be emphasized here that this sampling 
of regional titles is limited entirely to SocraL 
Forces and the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina for 
the reason that the story of these is required for 
this particular occasion. There were notable ex- 
amples of other special regional studies from other 
southern centers, such as Virginia, Louisiana 
State, Duke, Oklahoma, Vanderbilt and Peabody, 
Fisk and Atlanta, as well as a host of special stud- 
ies from the land-grant colleges and other southern 
institutions and agencies, and especially the Com- 
mission on Interracial Coéperation, since 1944 the 
Southern Regional Council, at Atlanta. Of the 
southern periodical media, in addition to SoctaL 
Forces, there were The Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, The Sewanee Review, The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, The Southwest Review, and The Southern 
Review, and still later the Southern Economic 
Journal and The Southern Historical Review, in 
addition to the State historical publications and 
the State educational and school journals. These, 
of course, are all reported in the Regional Bib- 
liography to which reference has been made. 

First we review briefly, in chronological order, 
the main contributions of Soctat Forces in the 
field of regional study and interpretation. It 
may be noted that in these articles, as in the 
regional studies and programs, the evolution is 
from local studies and analysis to wider inquiries 
into total regional problems, implemented, then, 
into theoretical discussions and conclusions. One 
need only glance at the last page of these samplings 
in comparison with the first page to note the 
marked contrasts. Here again the procedure is 
one from community studies to regionalism, with 
an increasing emphasis placed upon responsible 
theory. In this developing order, too, may be ob- 
served something of the wider regional-national 
range of Soctat Forces articles and the decreasing 
ratio of contributions devoted to southern themes 
written by southern authors and the increasing 
number of national themes and authors. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS DEALING WITH SOUTHERN REGIONAL SUBJECTS 


Votume 1. “State Programs of Public Welfare 
in the South,” Burr Blackburn, November, 1922; 
“The North Carolina Study of Prison Conditions,” 
Wiley B. Sanders, November, 1922; “Certifica- 
tion of Superintendents of Public Welfare,” S. E. 
Leonard, November, 1922; “Institutes for Public 
Welfare,” Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, November, 
1922; “The Church-By-The-Side-Of-The-Road,” 
A. W. McAlister, November, 1922; “The Ten- 
nessee State Conference,” R. F. Hudson, Novem- 
ber, 1922; “The Approach to the South’s Race 
Question,” M. Ashby Jones, Noveraber, 1922; “A 
Usable Piece of Community Machinery,” Will W. 
Alexander, November, 1922; “The Southern 
Summer Schools for Rural Pastors,” Robert H. 
Ruff, November, 1922; “A Rural State’s Un- 
lettered White Womer,” E. C. Branson, Novem- 
ber, 1922; “A University Plan,” Howard W. 
Odum, November, 1922; “The Organized Work 
of Women in One State, Part I, Nellie Roberson, 
November, 1922; “Race Relations,” Howard W. 
Odum, November, 1922; “The Use of Books and 
Libraries in North Carolina,” Louis R. Wilson, 
January, 1923; “The South as a Field for Socio- 
logical Research,” L. A. Williams, January, 1923; 
“Courses in Rural Social Science,” John F. Smith, 
January, 1923; “Parole in North Carolina,” A. 
W. McAlister, January, 1923; “Parole in Ken- 
tucky,”’ Joseph P. Byers, January, 1923; ‘The 
North Carolina Prison Conference,” Wiley B. 
Sanders, January, 1923; “The South Carolina 
Conference,” Ellison Capers, January, 1923; 
“Summer Schools for Pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South,” A. C. Zumbrunnen, 


* January, 1923; “Conference for Negro Education 


in Raleigh,” N. C. Newbold, January, 1923; “The 
Negro Offender,” W. C. Jackson, January, 1923; 
‘Multiplying Dollars for Negro Education,” 
Isaac Fisher, January, 1923; ‘‘The Virginia Inter- 
Racial Committee,’”’ R. W. Miles, January, 1923; 
“The North Carolina Inter-Racial Committee,” 
R. W. Miles, January, 1923; “The South Carolina 
Inter-Racial Committee,” R. W. Miles, January, 
1923; “Social Occasions and Contacts in a Rural 
County,” E. C. Branson, January, 1923; “The 
Organized Work of Women in One State, Part II,” 
Nellie Roberson, January, 1923; “A Regional 
Library Association,’’ Mary B. Palmer, January, 
1923; “Farm Tenancy in the Cotton Belt: How 


Farm Tenants Live,” E. C. Branson, March,. 
1923; ‘““Mr. Babbitt Arrives at Erzerum,” Gerald 
W. Johnson, March, 1923; “Personnel Studies 
in‘ Southern Industries,” Harriet L. Herring, 
March, 1923; ‘Applying Democracy to Some 
Unequal Places in Georgia,” Boyce M. Edens, 
March, 1923; “Child Labor in North Carolina, 
1912-1922,” Wiley H. Swift, March, 1923; “A 
Cripple Census Week in North Carolina,” Emeth 
Tuttle, March, 1923; “A Forward Move in 
Georgia,’ Burr Blackburn, March, 1923; “Texas 
Council of Statewide Agencies,” Elmer Scott, 
March, 1923; “The North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service,” Nell Battle Lewis, March, 1923; 
“The Social Service Program of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,’’ Edwin A. Penick, March, 
1923; ‘‘Fundamental Principles Underlying Inter- 
Racial Co-Operation,” Howard W. Odum, March, 
1923; “The Tuskegee Conference,” Albin L. 
Holsey, March, 1923; ‘The Second Generation of 
Race Relations,” W. F. Tillett, March, 1923; 
“Books for Country Readers in Kentucky,” 
Florence Holmes Ridgway, March, 1923; “A 
Survey ci Conditions Affecting Children of Brad- 
ley County Arkansas,” Frances Sage Bradley, 
March, 1923; “The North Carolina Municipal 
Association,” T. B, Eldridge, March, 1923; “So- 
cial Work of Women’s Organizations in the 
Churches. I. Methodist Episcopal Church 
South,” Bertha Payne Newell, March, 1923; 
‘Reading, Writing, and Leadership,” Howard 
W. Odum, March, 1923; “A Decade of Social 
Progress in North Carolina,’”’ Kate Burr Johnson 
and Nell Battle Lewis, May, 1923; ““Mileposts of 
Progress in Georgia,” Burr Blackburn, May, 1923; 
“The Virginia Plan,’ Frank Bane, May, 1923; 
“Louisiana Notes,” G. P. Wyckoff, May, 1923; 
“Mississippi Beginnings,” N. B. Bond, May, 
1923; “A Sociological Interpretation of the New 
Ku Klux Movement,” Guy B. Johnson, May, 
1923; “Training Colored Social Workers in the 
South,” Edward Franklin Frazier, May, 1923; 
“Farm Tenancy in the South. Part II. The So- 
cial Estate of White Farm Tenants,” E. C. Bran- 
son, May, 1923; ‘Southern Women and Lynch- 
ing,’’ May 1923; “‘The Social Responsibility of the 
State University,” Harry Woodburn Chase; Sep- 
tember, 1923; “Hands Across the States,” Pauline 
Witherspoon, September, 1923; ‘“‘Alabama State 
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Conference Plans,’ James L. Sibley, September, 
1923; “Studies of Negro Education,” Howard W. 
Odum, September, 1923; “The Social Program of 
the Stanley McCormick School,” Leroy F. Jack- 
son, September, 1923; “An Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Industrial Girls,” Lucy P. Carner, 
September, 1923; ‘“The Organized Work of Women 
in One State. Part III.” Nellie Roberson, 
September, 1923; “The Transfer of Leadership,” 
Howard W. Odum, September, 1923. 

VotumeE 2. “Issachar Is a Strong Ass,” Gerald 
W. Johnson, November, 1923; “Rural Standards 
of Living in the South,”’ Roland M. Harper, No- 
vember, 1923; “The Rise of the Rural Problem,” 
Carl Taylor, November, 1923; ‘Training for Rural 
Leadership: II, The North Carolina Plan,” Wiley 
B. Sanders, November, 1923; “Harnessing Col- 
lege Power to Promote Public Welfare in the 
South,” Jeannette Paddock Nichols, November, 
1923; “Developing a State Through Student 
Club Work,” S. H. Hobbs, Jr., November, 1923; 
“Georgia Legislation,’ Burr Blackburn, Novem- 
ber, 1923; “A Council of the Church Schools of 
the South,” Howard W. Odum, November, 1923; 
“The Negro on a Strike,” T. J. Woofter, . Jr., 
November, 1923; “Money an Indisputable Argu- 
ment,” N. C. Newbold, November, 1923; “The 
Long Lane: A Study in Rural Conservatism,” 
N. B. Bond, November, 1923; “Southern Pioneers 
in Social Interpretation: I. Madeline McDowell 
Breckinridge,” S. P. Breckinridge, November, 
1923; “The Influence of War Travel on One Rural 
State. From the Letters of Quincy Sharpe Mills 
to Laconic Illiteracy,” R. B. House, 1923; “‘Walter 
Hines Page: A Southern Nationalist,” R. D. W. 
Connor, January, 1924; “The Orphanage Popula- 
tion of One Southern State,” Mary G. Shotwell, 
January, 1924; “The Dallas Institute for Social 
Education,” Gaynell Hawkins, January, 1924; 
“Social Legislation in South Carolina,’ Pauline 
Witherspoon, January, 1924; “A Tennessee Re- 
organization Program,’’ Howard W. Odum, Janu- 
ary, 1924; “Louisiana,” Willes Sullivant, January, 
1924; “Progress in Alabama,” James L. Sibley, 
January, 1924; “The Race Problem in Cross Sec- 
tion. The Negro in 1923,” Monroe N. Work, 
January, 1924; “Rural Standards of Living in the 
South. II. Interrelations of Certain Demo- 
graphic Factors,” Roland M. Harper, January, 
1924; “Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation,” 
Woodrow Wilson, March, 1924; “The Southern 
Mill Village Complex,” Howard W. Odum, March, 
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1924; “I. The Southern Cotton Mill Village: A 
Viewpoint,” M. W. Heiss, March, 1924; “ITI. 
Does the Mill Viliage Foster Any Social Types?”’, 
Jeannette Paddock Nichols, March, 1924; “Field 
Work Training in Community Organization,” 
Jesse F. Steiner, March, 1924; “The State Con- 
ferences for Social Work,’ Howard W. Odum, 
March, 1924; “The Negro Migration and Its Con- 
sequences,”’ Guy B. Johnson, March, 1924; “‘Sec- 
tionalism and Its Avoidance,” Edward Alsworth 
Ross, May, 1924; “Southern Pioneers in Social 
Interpretation. IV. Charles Brantley Aycock,” 
Edwin A. Alderman, May, 1924; “A Decade of 
Progress in Alabama,’’ Mrs. L. B. Bush, May, 
1924; “Extremes and Means in Racial Interpre- 
tation,” Melville J. Herskovits, May, 1924; 
“Critical Attitudes North and South,” Gerald 
Johnson, May, 1924; “Cotton and Some Aspects 
of Southern Civilization,’ R. Clyde White, Sep- 
tember, 1924; “The Land of ‘I Reckon’ and the 
Land of ‘Hadn’t Ought’,” Edgar Legare Penning- 
ton, September, 1924; “Scientific State Building,” 
W. E. Garnett, September, 1924; “What Racial 
Equality Means to the Negro,’’ Andrew Ralston, 
September, 1924; “The Rural South,” Wilson 
Gee, September, 1924; “A More Articulate South,” 
Howard W. Odum, September, 1924. 

VotumeE 3. ‘The South Carolina Conference,” 
Aileen Shane, November, 1924; ‘Southern Re- 
gional Child Welfare Conference,” C. C. Carstens, 
November, 1924; “Southeastern Library Con- 
ference,”’ Cornelia Love, November, 1924; ‘Rural 
Economic Co-operation and Community Organi- 
zation,” Benson Y. Landis, November, 1924; 
“Development of the Textile Industry in South 
Carolina,” W. P. Hamrick, November, 1924; 
“The Search After Values,” Howard W. Odum, 
November, 1924; “Southern Pioneers in Social 
Interpretation. VI. Woodrow Wilson: A Chal- 
lenge to the Fighting South,” Gerald W. Johnson, 
January, 1925; “Judge Longstreet of Georgia,”’ 
John Wade, January, 1925; “Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Pioneer,” Monroe N. Work, January 1925; 
“North Carolina—Publisher and Reader?,” L. R. 
Wilson, January, 1925; ‘‘The Search After Values,” 
Howard W. Odum, January, 1925; “Know Your 
Home State. Discussion III,” S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
March, 1925; “Psychological Factors in Negro 
Health,” E. Franklin Frazier, March, 1925; 
“Morituri Te Salutamus,” Harriet Herring, 
March, 1925; ‘‘The Southern Textile Social Service 
Association,” M. W. Heiss, March, 1925; “Uni- 
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versity Research and Training in Social Science,” 
Howard W. Odum, March, 1925; “Artists and 
Chroniclers,” Gerald Johnson, March, 1925; 
“Conflicting Forces in Negro Progress,” Francis 
Marion Dunford, May, 1925; “Newspaper Ad- 
vertisements and Negro Culture,” Guy B. Johnson, 
May, 1925; “The Labor Union Problem in the 
Southern Textile Industry,” George S. Mitchell, 
May, 1925; “A Southern Promise,” Howard W. 
Odum, May, 1925. 

VotumE 4. “The Teaching of Sociology in the 
South,” T. J. Woofter, Jr., September, 1925; 
“Community Relationships,” J. B. Gwin, Septem- 
ber, 1925; “A New Field for the Negro Social 
Worker in the South,” Helen B. Pendleton, 
September, 1925; “The Collapse of the Farmer- 
Labor Bloc,” Fred E. Haynes, September, 1925; 
“Cotton-Cloth: A Type Study of the Social 
Process. I,” Mary O. Cowper, September, 1925; 
“The Intellectual Status of Children in Cotton 
Mill Villages,” L. A. Williams, September, 1925; 
“The South’s Challenge to University Men,” 
Marion Rex Trabue, December, 1925; “The 
Physician and Mental Ills in Mississippi,” N. B. 
Bond, December, 1925; “A White and Black 
World in American Labor and Politics,’’ Abram L. 
Harris, December, 1925; “Seven Southern State 
Capitals,” Harlean James, December, 1925; ‘The 
Discovery of the People,” Howard W. Odum, 
December, 1925; ‘The Social Philosophy of Ellen 
Glasgow,” Edwin Mims, March, 1926; “Dis- 
tribution of-Five Years of Ph.D. Research in the 
Social Sciences,” F. W. Hoffer, March, 1926; 
“Making the Visible Arts Visible in North Caro- 
lina,” William Polk, March, 1926; “The Negro 
Church in the United States,’’ Newbell N. Puckett, 
March, 1926; “Employee Representation Plan of 
the Durham Hosiery Mills,” Joanna Farrell 
Sturdivant, March, 1926; “A Social Interpreta- 
tion: South Carolina,” Josiah Morse, June, 1926. 

VotumE 5. “A Social Interpretation: Ten- 
nessee,”’ Ernest J. Eberling, September, 1926; “An 
Alabama Institute,”’ Myrtle Brooke, December, 
1926; “Negro Art: African and American,” Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits, December, 1926; “A New 
Technique in Folk Lore,’’ Read Bain, December, 
1926; “Negro Folk Beliefs,” Clyde Russell, De- 
cember, 1926; “The Beginnings of Industrial 
Social Work,” Harriet L. Herring, December, 
1926; “Crime in the Superior Courts of North 
Carolina,” Francis S. Wilder, March, 1927; “Has 
the Negro Arrived?” W. S. Turner, March, 1927; 
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“The Beginnings of Industrial Social Work,” 
Harriet L. Herring, March, 1927; “An Experi- 
ment in Rural Social Organization,” Jesse Freder- 
ick Steiner, June, 1927. 

VotumE 6. “The South and the New Society,” 
Walter Lippmann, September, 1927; “Health Edu- 
cation and Welfare Agencies in Georgia Coun- 
ties,” Burr Blackburn, September, 1927; 
“An Approach to State Planning,” Edward 
Eyre Hunt, September, 1927; “The Community 
Chest in Virginia Cities,” Gladys L. Palmer, 
December, 1927; “The Penitentes: A Folk-Ob- 
servance,”’ Mary Watters, December, 1927; “An 
Adventure in County Public Care of Children,” 
Frank W. Hoffer, March, 1928; “A Stock-Taking 
Conference on the Negro,” Guy B. Johnson, 
March, 1928; “A Survey of Virginia State and 
County Governments,” A. E. Buck, March, 
1928; “Tracing the Development of Welfare 
Work in the North Carolina Textile Industry,” 
Harriet L. Herring, June, 1928; “Leaders in Vil- 
lage Communities,” Elizabeth R. Hooker, June, 
1928; “The Negro and the Farm Crisis,” T. J. 
Woofter, Jr., June, 1928; “Defining Public Wel- 
fare as a Function of Government in Virginia,” 
Arthur W. James, June, 1928; “Industrial De- 
velopment and Population Growth,” P. K. Whelp- 
ton, June, 1928. 

VotumeE 7. ‘The ‘Pauper Idiot in Kentucky,” 
Arthur H. Estabrook, September, 1928; “The 
Negro and the Changing South,” W. S. Turner, 
September, 1928; “The Social Sciences in Southern 
Colleges and Universities,’ Curtis H. Walker, 
December, 1928; “An Institute on Community 
Planning,” June P. Guild, December, 1928; “Evo- 
lution of Population and Dwelling in the Indian 
Southwest,” Etienne B. Renaud, December, 1928; 
“The Negro Community, A Cultural Phenome- 
non,” E. Franklin Frazier, March, 1929. 

VoLumE 8. “Twenty Years’ Pioneering in Race 
Relations,” Herbert J. Seligmann, September, 
1929; “The Concept of the Region,” Rupert B. 
Vance, December, 1929; “Homicide in South 
Carolina: A Regional Study,” H. C. Brearley, 
December, 1929; “Toward Preliminary Social 
Analysis; I. The Southern Mill System Faces a 
New Issue,”’ Harriet L. Herring, March, 1930; 
“Toward Preliminary Social Analysis: II. Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Gastonia Situation,” Benja- 
min Ulysses Ratchford, March, 1930; “Social 
Mobility Among Farm Owner Operators,” W. A. 
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The Administrative Cost of Crime with Special 
Reference to Durham County. By Lee M. 

Brooks. 1926. Pp. 60. 

Rural Electrification. By Addison T. Cutler. 
1926. Pp. 94. 

A Statistical Analysis of Crime in North Carolina. 
By Aileen Gramling MacGill. 1926. Pp. 85. 

Folk Interpretations of Social Values as Found in 
Folk Songs and Ballads. By Clyde Russell. 
1926. Pp. 162. 

The Rural Working Girl in Durham, North Caro- 
lina. By Clyde Russell. 1926. Pp. 50. 

Types of Crime in North Carolina. By Francis 
S. Wilder. 1926. Pp. 93. 

Case Studies of Delinquent Girls in North Caro- 
lina. By Margaret C. Brietz. 1927. Pp. 256. 

A Comparative Study of Growth in Mental and 
Physical Abilities of Mill and Non-Mill Children. 
By Graham B. Dimmick. 1927. Pp. 212. 

Negro Agricultural Credit Conditions in North 
Carolina. By Roland B. Eutsler. 1927. Pp. 
130. 

Extent and Types of Juvenile Delinquency and De- 
pendency in Durham, North Carolina. By 
Charles Horace Hamilton. 1927. Pp. 35. 

A Statistical Summary of Arrests and Disposition 
in Durham, North Carolina. By Charlie 
Horace Hamilton. 1927. Pp. 7. 

A Study of the Musical Talent of the American 
Negro. By Guy B. Johnson. 1927. Pp. 89. 

Backgrounds of Delinquent Boys in North Caro- 
lina. By Clyde V. Kiser. 1927. Pp. 36. 

Liquor Law Violations in Durham and Person 
Counties, North Carolina. By Clyde V. Kiser. 
1927. Pp. 12. 

Life Histories of Rural Negro Teachers in the 


South. By George E. Pankey. 1927. pp. 
137. 
Physical Education in North Carolina. By Mary 


Phlegar Smith. 1927. Pp. 101. 

The Peanut Industry and the Peanut Cooperative 
Marketing Association. By Boone D. Tillett. 
1927. Pp. 169. 

A Study of Homicides in South Carolina, 1920- 
1926. By H.C. Brearley. 1928. Pp. 62. 
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100 Country Dwelling Negroes and Their Crimes 
in Durham, North Carolina. By Hugh Penn 
Brinton. 1928. Pp. 24. 

Mental and Physical Growth of Children in Differ- 
ent Occupational Groups. By A. M. Jordan. 
1928. Pp. 128. 

The Organization and Administration of Public 
Welfare in Orange County, North Carolina. By 
George H. Lawrence, 1928. Pp. 77. 

Social Factors and School Progress. By Gustave 
E. Metz, 1928. Pp. 147. é 

Some Inéqualities of Educational Opportunities in 
North Carolina Elementary Schools. By Roy 
W. Morrison. 1928. Pp. 148. 

Mob Action in the South. By John Roy Steel- 
man. 1928. Pp. 437. 

Reading as a Southern Problem. By Louis Round 
Wilson. 1928. Pp. 57. 

The Tri-State Tobacco Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. By Clifton J. Bradley. 1929. Pp. 
100. 

A Study of Primary Group Isolation. By Lee M. 
Brovks. 1929. Pp. 289. 

The Vocational Ambitions of North Carolina High 
School Students. By Gustave E. Metz. 1929. 
Pp. 42. 

A Survey of Rural Illegitimacy in Orange County, 
North Carolina, 1923-1927. By Janet Quinlan. 
1929. Pp. 82. 

The Negro in Durham. By Hugh Penn Brinton. 
1930. Pp. 465. 

Social-Economic Characteristics of the Mississippi 
Delta. By Virginia L. Denton. 1930. Pp. 
448. 

A Follow-Up Study of Juvenile Court Cases in 
Orange County, North Carolina, 1919-1929. 
By Mary Katharine Fleming. 1930. Pp. 118. 

Folk Beliefs and Practices in Central North Caro- 
lina. By Elizabeth Lay Green and Paul Green. 
1930. Pp. 414. 

A Gaston County Cotton Mill and Its Community. 
By Bertha Carl Hipp. 1930. Pp. 101. 

A Survey of the North Carolina Prison System 
(made for the Governor’s Prison Commission). 
By Howard W. Odum and others. 1930. Pp. 
164. 

Social-Economic Characteristics of the Black 
Prairie and Red Hill Regions of Mississippi and 
Alabama. By Elton C. McNeil. 1930. Pp. 
55. 

Municipal Development in North Carolina, 1665~ 
1930. By Mary Phlegar Smith. 1930. Pp. 
432. 


The Kentucky Mountaineer. A Study of Four 
Counties of Southeastern Kentucky. By Har- 
riette Wood. 1930. Pp. 112. 

Administrative County Government in Mississippi. 
By Columbus Andrews. 1931. Pp. 150. 

Tillman and Blease as “Popular” Leaders in South 
Carolina. By William C. Ezell. 1931. Pp. 
103. 

The After-Prison Life of Released Prisoners. By 
J. Paul McConnell. 1931. Pp. 120. 

Crime in North Carolina. By Lena Mae Wil- 
liams. 1931. Pp. 301. 

Problems of the Small Town in North Carolina. 
By Ina V. Young. 1931. Pp. 165. 

A Case Study of the Tarboro Lynching. By N. 
Clifford Young. 1931. Pp. 65. 

A Survey of Warren County, North Carolina. By 
Columbus Andrews. 1932. Pp. 176. 

The Diet Pattern of the South: A Study in Re- 
gional Sociology. By Emily Stevens Maclach- 
lan. 1932. Pp. 140. 

A Fiscal History of North Carolina, 1776-1860. 
By Hershal L. Macon. 1932. Pp. 452. 

Farm Life of the Upper Middle Class in Piedmont 
North Carolina After the Civil War. By Edith 
Webb. 1932. Pp. 137. 

Public Welfare Administration in the United 
States. By Howard W. Odum, Roy M. Brown, 
Clarence Heer, Katharine Jocher, Mary Phle- 
gar Smith, D. W. Willard, and others. 1930- 
1932. 

Preliminary manuscripts, bibliographies, and 
source materials prepared, 1930-1932, as basic 
materials for “Public Welfare Activities,” by 
Howard W. Odum, Chap. XIV, in Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1933). These materials 
include the following: Trends in Public Welfare, 
by Howard W. Odum, pp. 89; Trends in County 
Organization and Units, by Roy M. Brown, pp. 
39; Trends in Public Welfare Costs, by Clarence 
Heer, pp. 145; Trends in the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, by Katharine Jocher, pp. 
110; Trends in Municipal Administration of 
Public Welfare, by Mary Phlegar Smith, pp. 
143; Trends in State Systems of Public Welfare, 
by D. W. Willard, pp. 470; Trends in the Ad- 
ministrative Control of Prisons from the Point 
of View of Public Welfare, by Roy M.*Brown, 
pp. 39; The Growth of Public Welfare, by How- 
ard W. Odum, pp. 102; Bibliographical Materials 
from Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
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Psychology, Atlantic Monthly, Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law and Criminology, The Family, Harper’s, 
Journal of Social Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, So- 
cial Forces, Social Service Review, Survey, etc.; 
also bulletins, articles, monographs, etc.; pages 
not numbered. 

_The Development and Application of the Social 
Sciences and Social Research. By Howard W. 
Odum and others. 1932. Pp. 200. 

West Southern Pines: An Episode in Negro Self- 
Government. By Joseph Herman Johnson. 
1933. Pp. 103. 

A Social Study of High Point, North Carolina. 
By Sarah Margaret Smith. 1933. Pp. 175. 
State Public Welfare in the Southeast: An Ap- 
proach to Regional Planning in the Field of State 
Public Welfare. By Gordon W. Blackwell. 

1934. Pp. 210. 

A Study of Some Reformatory Systems for Women 
Offenders in the United States with Particular 
Reference to the Industrial Farm Colony at 
Kinston, North Carolina. By June Rainsford 
Butler. 1934. Pp. 138. 

Wage Differentials Between Negro and White 
Workers in Southern Industry. By Charlotte 
Califf. 1934. Pp. 102. 

A State in Depression. Directed by Howard W. 
Odum, T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Harriet L. Her- 
ring. 1933-1934. A series of studies made in 
cooperation with the CWA, the TVA, and the 
FERA in North Carolina, showing the effects of 
the depression on the life and people in North 
Carolina, including: Public Administration in 
the Fifteen North Carolina Counties of the 
Tennessee Valley Area, by Columbus Andrews, 
pp. 69; State Centralization of the Public 
Schools in North Carolina, by Mabel Bacon and 
W. H. E. Johnson, pp. 377; Blank Farm: An 
Example of Tenancy Under a Corporation 
(under the auspices of the NCERA), by Gordon 
W. Blackwell, pp. 7; Rural Relief Families in 
North Carolina (under the auspices of the 
NCERA), by Gordon W. Blackwell, pp. 85; also 
Greene County, pp. 53; Mountain Families, pp. 
113; Bertie County, pp. 40; Columbus County, 
pp. 69; Onslow County, pp. 77; Piedmont Coun- 
ties, pp. 104; Stokes County, pp. 57; Tyrell 
County, pp. 40; Washington County, pp. 40; 
The Problem of the Displaced Tenant Farm 
Family in North Carolina (in cooperation with 
the NCERA), by Gordon W. Blackwell, Roy M. 
Brown, and Harriet L. Herring, Greene County, 
pp. 57; Nash County, pp. 75; Wilson County, 
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pp. 120; Summary of Greene, Nash, and Wilson 
Counties, pp. 25; Survey of Idle Land and Va- 
cant Houses Available for Displaced Tenant 
Farm Families in Wilson County, pp. 35; A 
Study of Living Costs of North Carolina Teach- 
ers, by Harriet L. Herring, pp. 105; A City in 
Depression—Greensboro, North Carolina, by 
A. S. Keister, pp. 71; Effects of the Depression 
on Education in the South, by Edgar W. Knight, 
pp. 52; A Study of Three North Carolina Cities 
in Depression—Asheville, Greensboro, Rocky 
Mount, by Chester P. Lewis, pp. 101; Asheville, 
pp. 89; Survey of Those Who Entered the’ Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1926-27, 1927-28, 
1928-29, and 1929-30 with Reference to Their 
Percentile Rank and Length of Stay in School, 
compiled under the direction of Herman Schnell, 
pp. 25; North Carolina: Which Way Is Forward, 
by Irene Strieby, pp. 184. 

New Leisure: How Is It Spent? 
Hampton. 1935. Pp. 113. 

A Sociological Study of the Tri-Racial Community, 
Robeson County, North Carolina. By Earnest 
D. Hancock. 1935. Pp. 128. 

The Second United States Intervention in Cuba. 
By David A. Lockmiller. 1935. Pp. 343. 

The Social Welfare Movement in the South: A 
Study in Regional Culture and Social Organiza- 
tion. By Lyda Gordon Shivers. 1935. Pp. 
408. 

Financial Aspects of City Planning: An Objective 
Study of Planning Commissions in Cities of 
Greensboro, High Point, and Durham, North 
Carolina. By Hilliard B. Wilson. 1935. Pp. 
74, 

Population as an Area of Study in Social Planning: 
An Introduction to the Southeastern Region of 
the United States. By Robert Newton Wood- 
worth. 1935. Pp. 176. 

A Survey of the Catawba Valley. 2 vols. (A 
Cooperative Study with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority.) By T. J. Woofter, Jr., Rupert B. 
Vance, Harriet L. Herring. 1935. Pp. 408. 

Southern Regional Study: Work Memoranda. 
1932-1936. 

The Chief Economic Opportunities in the South. 
By S. H. Hobbs, Jr., with the assistance of W. P. 
Young. Pp. 56. 

Commercial Fertilizer in the Economy of the 
Southeastern Region. By John M. Maclach- 
lan. Pp. 37. 

Agricultural Readjustment with Special Reference 
to the Dairy Industry in the Southeast. By 
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Howard W. Odum and John M. Maclachlan. 
Pp. 51. ‘ 

Higher Standards of Food Consumption in the 
Southern Regions. By Emily Stevens Mac- 
lachlan. Pp. 85. 

Farm Tenancy in the South. By John M. Mac- 
lachlan and E. C. Branson. Pp. 39. 

Mississippi: A Picture of Potentiality. By John 
M. Maclachlan. Pp. 350. 

Business Education in the South. 2 vols. By 
Walter J. Matherly. Pp. 769. 

Commercial and Business Schools and Courses. 
By Walter J. Matherly. Pp. 200. 

Regional Folk Culture. By Helen Irene McCobb, 
Edith Webb, Emily Stevens Maclachlan, and 
others. Pp. 60. 

Southern Regions and National Economy. By 
Howard W. Odum. Pp. 36. 

Southern Regions: An Introduction to Regional 
Analysis and Democracy. By Howard W. 
Odum. Pp. 91. 

Southern Regional Study. Part I. By Howard 
W. Odum. Pp. 199. 

The Social Population of the Southwest. By Jen- 
nings J. Rhyne. Pp. 463. 

Library Planning in the South. By Irene Strieby, 
Icelle Wright, Alberta Bush, and John McNeil. 
Pp. 47. 

Wholesaling and Retailing in the Chattanooga 
Marketing Area. By Malcolm D.., Taylor. 
Pp. 35. 

Wholesaling and Retailing in the Knoxville Mar- 
keting Area. By Malcolm D. Taylor. Pp. 44. 

Theses Relating to the Social and Economic Prob- 
lems of the Tennessee Valley. Pp. 65. 

The Southwest Economic Region. By Raymond 
D. Thomas. Pp. 84. 

Rate Levels in Relation to the Economic Develop- 
ment of the Southeast. By. George Lynch 
Tillery. Pp. 21. 

Submarginal Areas and Populations in Regional 
Planning. By Rupert B. Vance. Pp. 49. 

Forest Resources of the South. By Paul W. 
Wager. Pp. 126. 

Report on Tennessee Valley Study. By T. J. 
Woofter, Jr. With an Introduction and sum- 
mary by Howard W. Odum. Pp. 52. 

Submarginal Counties of the Southeast. 3 vols. 
I. Agriculture; II. Minor Civil Divisions; III. 
Population, Occupation, and Educational Data. 
Compiled under the’ direction of T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., with CWA personnel (an extension of the 
Report on Tennessee Valley Study). Pp. 303. 


Southern Regional Study: Bibliography. More 
than 5000 pp. Not numbered. 

Southern Regional Study: Indices and Source 
Tables. Not numbered. 

The North Carolina Industrial Worker, 1880-1930. 
By Harry M. Douty. 1936. Pp. 396. — 

Occupations in the United States and the South, 
1910-1930. By Ruth Yeomans Schiffman. 
1936. Pp. 261. 

Commercial Recreation in the Southeast: A Study 
of Commercial Recreation of a Region. By 
Oliver Bruce Thomason. 1936. Pp. 282. 

Fifty Years of Electrical Development in North 
Carolina. Edited by Charles E. Waddell. 
1936. Pp. 105. 

Seventeen Hundred Economically Handicapped 
Families: A Study of Families in Orange County, 
North Carolina, Aided by Federal Emergency 
Relief. By Katherine Lewis Barrier. 1937. 
Pp. 93. 

A Sociological Study of Police in North Carolina 
with Special Reference to Personnel Selection. 
By James Payne Beckwith. 1937. Pp. 73. 

A State and Its Children, 1900-1936: As Measured 
by the Children’s Charter. By Effie Estelle 
Doan. 1937. Pp. 143. 

Mothers of the South: A Population Study of 
Native White Women of Childbearing Age of 
the Southeast. By Margaret Jarman Hagood. 
1937. Pp. 302. 

Mississippi: A Regional Social-Economic Analysis. 
By John Miller Maclachlan. 1937. Pp. 556. 
An Analysis of Public Welfare Services to 422 
Cases in Orange County, North Carolina, Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, 1936. By Jean Mc- 

Caig. 1937. Pp. 55. 

State Differences in the Southeast As Indicated in 
a Decade of State Bibliographies. By Myrtle 
Powell Mizell. 1937. Pp. 350. 

Age and Sex Distribution of the People as Condi- 
tioning Factors in Cultural Participation: A 
Study in the Regional Demography in the United 
States. By Bernice Milburn Moore. 1937. 
Pp. 387. 

The Theories of Regionalism. By Harry Estill 
Moore. 1937. Pp. 346. 

Social Resources of the Southeast: A Definition 
and Classification of Agencies and Institutions, 
Public and Private. By Vincent Heath Whit- 
ney. 1937. Pp. 352. 

Florida, 1920-1935: A Case of Interstate Migra- 
tion. By Richard H. Ashby. 1938. Pp. 103. 
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A Follow-Up Study in Juvenile Delinquency: The 
Careers of Eighty-Eight Delinquent White Boys 
Committed to Jackson Training School by the 
Durham, North Carolina, Juvenile Court (1922- 
1935) and Their Post-Adustment. By Robert 
King Bailey 1938. Pp. 108. 

Americanisms as Characterized by Representative 
Writers. By Lee Amos Coleman. 1938. Pp. 
105. 

Changing Occupational Distribution in the South 
with Special Emphasis on the Rise of. Profes- 
sional Services. By Kenneth Evans. 1938. 
Pp. 217. 

Curriculum Training for Recreational Leadership 
in Institutions of Higher Learring in the South- 
eastern Region. By Fred Fletcher. 1938. 
Pp. 85. 

The Balance of Inter-State Migration in the 
Southeast, 1870-1930, with Special Reference to 
the Migration of Eminent Persons. By Harold 
L. Geisert. 1938. Pp. 393. 

Preliminary Prospectus of the North Carolina 
Subregional Laboratory for Social Research and 
Planning. By Howard W. Odum and Margaret 
Jarman Hagood with the assistance of Nadia 
Danilevsky and others. 1938. Pp. 92. 

The North Carolina Conference for Social Service: 
The Record of Twenty-Five Years, 1912-1937. 
Compiled by Harriet L. Herring with the assist- 
ance of Margaret Clark Neal and WPA workers. 
1938. Pp. 271. 

The Jews in North Carolina: A Study in Occupa- 
tional Distribution. By William H. Levitt. 
1938. Pp. 90. 

A Social-Economic Analysis of a Mississippi Delta 
Plantation. By Raymond McClinton. 1938. 
Pp. 109. 

A Definitive Study of the Poor Whites of the South. 
By Mildred Rutherford Mell. 1938. Pp. 313. 

A State and Its University: North Carolina, 1900— 
1930. By Howard W. Odum and Harriet L. 
Herring. 1938. Pp. 64. 

The Negro Churches of Chapel Hill. 
Brown. 1939. Pp. 122. 

Agrarian Conflicts in Alabama: Sections, Races, 
and Classes in a Rural State, 1800-1938. By 
Olive M. Stone.: 1939. Pp. 604. 

The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890. By Vernon 
Lane Wharton. 1939. Pp. 548. 

Some Regional Variations in Standards of Living. 
By Francis Sidney Wilder. 1939. Pp. 314. 
Care of the Aged in the Piedmont Subregion. By 

Alline Campbell. 1940. Pp. 67. 
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Illustrations of How the Technicways in the Mod- 
ern Community Modify the Folkways. By 
Phyllis Brumm Cannon. 1940. Pp. 129. 

What is American? A Lexicographic Analysis of 
Alleged American Characteristics, Ideals, and 
Principles. By Amoss Lee Coleman. 1940. 
Pp. 516. 

The Administration of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in North Carolina. By Ruth Crowell. 
1940. Pp. 123. 

An Introductory Study of Interrelationships 
Among Federal, State, and Local Public Relief 
Administrations and of the Economy and Social 
Welfare of the Community. 2 vols. By 
Virginia Lyn Denton (in collaboration with Mar- 
garet Jarman Hagood, Fred Bunting, and Robert 
Hodges. Preface by Roy M. Brown). 1940. 
Pp. 460. 

The Negro in Greenville, South Carolina. By 
Joseph Turpin Drake. 1940. Pp. 274. 

The Climate of the Southeast: A Preliminary In- 
vestigation of the Theoretical and Factual Prob- 
lems of Southern Climate. By Mary Alice 
Eaton. 1940. Pp. 490. 

Statistical Notes Based on the Cases Disposed of 
in the Superior Courts of North Carolina from 
1900-1938, by Race, and for the Counties of the 
Subregion. By Harold Garfinkel. 1940. Pp. 
64. 

A Study of the Durham Recreation Department. 
By C. Manly Loomis. 1940. Pp. 105. 

The North Carolina Youth Survey, 1938-1940. 
By Gordon W. Lovejoy. 1940. Pp. 352. 

A Preliminary Study of the Planter Aristocracy as 
a Folk Level of Life in the Old South. By 
Melville Fort Corbett. 1941. Pp. 204. 

A Study of Differential Fertility in North Caro- 
lina. By Jerry Daniel. 1941. Pp. 74. 

An Inquiry into the Number, Range, and Func- 
tions of Agencies Rendering Public Services in 
the Subregional Laboratory for Social Research 
and Planning at the University of North Caro- 
lina. By Virginia Lyn Denton. 1941. Pp. 73. 

A Study of Bisexual Folkways and Their Modifica- 
tion into Technicways on the College Campuses 
in the United States. By Bernard N. Desen- 
berg. 1941. Pp. 18. 

The North Carolina Conference for Social Service: 
A Study of Its Development and Methods. By 
Virginia Wooten Gulledge. 1941. Pp. 114. 

Folk Medicine. By Nell Hines. 1941. Pp. 20. 

Chronology of the Present South, 1913-1940. By 
Arthur S. Link. 1941. Pp. 205. 
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Rural Poverty and Relief in the Southeast, 1933- 
1935. By Selz Cabot Mayo. 1941. Pp. 295. 

Recent Changes in Negro Farm Tenure. By 
Robert J. Milliken. 1941. Pp. 50. ; 

Psychological Implications of the Growth of Tech- 
nicways. By Frederick B. Parker. 1941. Pp. 
19. 

Analysis of Occupational Characteristics and Their 
Social'and Econonic Correlates for the 93 Metro- 
politan Centers, 1930. By Daniel O’Haver 
Price. 1941. Pp. 70. 

The Negro Tobacco Worker and His Union in 
Durham, North Carolina. By John Donald 
Rice. 1941. Pp. 120. j 

The Case of the South in Milk Production. By 
Philip Schinhan. 1941. Pp. 95. 

Southern Folkways of Work. A Study of Folk- 
ways as a Cause of Regional Poverty. By Willis 
Weatherford. 1941. Pp. 56. 

A Population Study of Youth in the Southeast 
Region. By Trezevant Player Yeatman. 1941. 
Pp: 158. - 

The Sociological: Approach to a Clothing Study. 
By Alice Bowie. 1942. Pp. 78. 

Government Participation in Recreation. By 
Frances Tull Cooke. 1942. Pp. 117. 

The Growth of the Technicways: A Study in 
Societal Change. By Alice Davis. 1942. Pp. 
410. 

The Organization, Administration, and Program 
of the Recreation Commission of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. By Hughes Davis. 1942. 
Pp. 187. 

Culture of the Centerville-Mosel Germans in 
Manitowc and Sheboygan Counties, Wisconsin, 
By Oscar Frederick Hoffman. 1942. Pp. 292. 

The Measurement of Social Adjustment by Com- 
parison of Self-Ratings and Group-Ratings of 
the Same Individuals. By Edmund Kenneth 
Karcher, Jr. 1942. Pp. 68. 

Inter-Racial and Intra-Racial Homicide in Ten 
Counties in North Carolina, 1930-1940. By 
Harold Garfinkel. 1942. Pp. 398. 

The Wilson Movement in the South: A Study in 
Political Liberalism. By Arthur Stanley Link. 
1942. Pp. 218. 

Rural Social Subregions of North Carolina: Appli- 
cation of Factor Analysis to the Problem of Sub- 


regional Delineation. By Robert J. Milliken. 
1942. Pp. 57. 

Urbanization: A Study of the Process of Popula- 
tion Concentration in the United States and Its 
Relation to Social Change. By Dorothy Hope 
Tisdale. 1942. Pp. 226. 

WPA—A Study of Some of the Measurable Char- 
acteristics of Work Relief Recipients in Eight 
North Carolina Counties. By Martha Hebbert 
Wilson. 1942. Pp. 90. 

A Compilation and Analysis of Statistics Relating 
to American Marriage in 1930. By Mary 
Isabelle Wolf. 1942. Pp. 79. 

Agricultural Reform in the Georgia Piedmont, 
1820-1860. By James Calvin Bonner. 1943. 
Pp. 382. 

A Survey of Certain Defense Publications with 
Special Reference to Their Utilization in Com- 
munity Institutions. By Margaret MacDowell 
Douglas. 1943. Pp. 75. 

The Social Participation of Part-Time Farmers in 
North Carolina. By Abbott Lamoyne Ferriss. 
1943. Pp. 136. 

Underregistration of Births, United States, 1939; 
State, Regional, Race and Rural-Urban Differ- 
ences. By Ellen Hull Neff. 1943. Pp. 89. 

A Comparative Study of Three Experiments in 
Rural “Community” Reconstruction in the 
Southeast. By Donald M. Royer. 1943. Pp. 
70. 

The South’s Participation in the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work: As One Index of the 
Leaders of Social Work in the South, 1918-1942. 
By Caroline Blue. 1944. Pp. 53. 

Growth and Plan for a Community: A Study of 
Negro Life in Chapel Hill and Carrboro, North 
Carolina. By Charles Maddry Freeman. 1944. 
Pp. 218. 

Inquiry into the Pattern of College and University 
Leadership in the South Since 1900. By Leslie 
Woodzelle Syron. 1944. Pp. 123. 

A Statistical Study of the Social Work Personnel 
in the North Carolina County Departments of 
Public Welfare, November, 1941. By Anne 
Williams Tillinghast. 1944. Pp. 188. 

The Patterns of Village Life: A Study of Southern 
Piedmont Villages in Terms of Population, Struc- 
ture and Role. By Vincent Heath Whitney. 
1944. Pp. 350. 
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THE PLACE OF PLANNING IN SOCIAL DYNAMICS 


RUPERT B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


THE student of social change can do no 
better, it would seem to me, than continu- 
ally to remind himself that society exists 

both as product and as process. If the energies 
of men are merged and channeled in a hundred 
different processes to result in a hundred different 
social products, we can assert that the process is 
essentially one of change, but the product is 
essentially one of social order. Continuous 
changes are thus essential to the maintenance of 
an adjusting and readjusting social organization. 
In the ongoing trend of society the process is 
social change, but the end-product is the develop- 
ment of social order. In such an analysis it is 
customary to point out an economic process which 
produces the economic equilibrium, a cultural 
process which hands down the cultural heritage, 
and a political process which serves to focus the 
energies of men on the decisions that must be 
made as new issues arise. Certainly in the Aris- 
totelian sense politics is the policy-making process. 
It is within the framework of social dynamics 
that the concept of social planning finds its place. 
If society were static, as it obviously is not, social 
planning would have the task of changing the 
social order from one state of inertia to another. 
Just as there is no final stage of order at which we 
presume social dynamics will halt, there is no 
final plan with which the process of planning will 
cease. Planning is both product and process and 
from the dynamic pcint of view, the process is of 
greater importance than any particular product. 

While planning represents an important reaction 

against the static view of society, it has met varied 
responses from both the students and the pro- 
ponents of social change. In a foreword to a 
valuable book on social planning we read these 
words of dissent by Herbert Read: 


Planning has become the catchword of our age: 
not merely one suspects because it is a necessity in- 





1 This discussion may be regarded as an extension 
of the point of view developed in “Toward Social 
Dynamics,” American Sociological Reviews, X:2 (April, 
1945). For permission to anticipate the discussion 
in my forthcoming, All These People, I am grateful 
to the University of North Carolina Press. 


herent in our historical situation, but also because it 
offers for many people a welcome escape from the 
ambiguities of political action. It is the “scientific” 
attitude in social relations and to be scientific is better 
than to be moral. It happens that I personally belong 
to that minority which still believes that morality and 
therefore science, is always subordinate to the idea of 
sublimity; I believe that nothing would ever have been 
achieved in the sphere of social reform without a fiery 
and irrational concept of revolution, a concept at the 
opposite pole to any notion of scientific planning. “It 
is the idea of revolution which has carried the proletariat 
from its degradation,” [wrote Kautsky], and I cannot 
believe that the immense problems of the future are 
to be solved on altogether “reasonable” lines.? 


Mr. Read’s reliance on what he is pleased to 
call irrationality will shake no responsive chord 
among those devoted to the values of science. 
Admitted that in a relatively few periods in history 
the ultimate range of social dynamics has been 
found in that drastic form of reorganization known 
as revolution, the determination of social policy 
is not limited to emotional and irrational proce- 
dures of group conflict. There is still the basic 
assumption that the energies of men can be directed 
by the intelligence of men. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH AND POLICY FORMULATION 


In a democracy the determination of policy is 
regarded as a rational process involving the 
adjustment of various group interests to the 
general welfare in terms of national goals to be 
sought. Basic to the process are (1) the social 
values held by members of a given society, (2) 
the indication of new goals to be sought, and (3) 
the readjustment of policy and procedures toward 
the new goals. The first indication that new goals 
should be sought is often given by research which 
demonstrates the conditions of maladjustment 
which have developed under previous social 
policies. 

If the conditions disclosed by research prevent 
the realization of values held by the society or if 





2 Herbert Read in Foreword to E. A. Gutkind, 
Creative Demobilization: Principles of National  Plan- 
ning, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944), 
I, xiii. 
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they impinge on policies already adopted, they 
threaten national and group interests sufficiently to 
lead to the consideration of new policies. On this 
basis we can say that social research itself is 
affected with a public interest and bears a function 
in policy making. 

When the issues are stated in this fashion it is 
doubtful whether any large group in our society 
would care to challenge the importance of social 
science in the formulation of public policy. There 
are, however, many considerations which operate 
to make the relation more complicated than the 
above statement suggests. Many of those who 
are devoted to the values of research doubt the 
competence of social scientists to write what we 
may call the prescriptions for public policy. This 
attitude, which is held by many sociologists and 
economists, does not involve doubt of the scientific 
value of social facts as facts. It is related, among 
other things, to the danger of bias involved in 
the selection of social facts. Since there exists in 
every society the danger of confusing individual, 
class, and group interests with the national 
interests, there is the tendency on the part of the 
public to confuse the function of the impartial 
scientist with that of the biased advocate. It is 
this confusion which some careful researchers 
seek to avoid by confining their work to a bare 
statement of facts without pointing out implica- 
tions and interpretation. A second element 
closely related to bias is the fact that no specialist 
can hope to know or fully appreciate the bearing 
of other specialisms on his conclusions. Thus, 
for example, it would be possible for a majority 
of the experts in social work to advocate a policy 
which the majority ,of economists would oppose. 
A third reason for caution is the gap that exists 
between public policy and public administration. 
Thus many desirable goals are likely to go un- 
realized in public policy because of difficulties in 
administration. 

Accordingly whatever competence the social 
sciences may attain, it is generally agreed that the 
determination of public policy does not fall within 
their scope. There are many reasons for this 
conclusion beside the fact that the world has never 
been ruled by the philosopher-kings that Plato 
visualized in his Republic. These reasons can 
be summarized by saying that the social studies 
aspire to be sciences while the determination of 
publit policy must remain an art. As an art it 
involves the compromise of conflicting claims of 


rival parties and groups in the interest of the total 
welfare. Basic to the scientific viewpoint is the 
feeling that facts are objective entities and thus 
cannot be ruled out of existence by political com- 
promises. By participation in the conflict over 
policy making, economists and sociologists have 
feared to lose the objectivity and freedom from 
bias essential to science. 

Unlike a work of art which may be regarded as 
an entity—a good in itself—the literature of 
information raises the question: to what end? 
This is especially true of social and economic re- 
search whose findings are related to a national and 
cultural context. Such research may have two 
possible implications: (1) It may be designed to 
arrive at general natural laws or hypotheses 
similar to those prevailing in the natural sciences. 
In this respect neither sociology nor economics 
has yet been able to complete a rounded picture 
of the universe in which it operates. (2) On the 
other hand, research may serve as the basis for the 
development of public policy in a given field. 
This is not the whole purpose of social research as 
conducted in our colleges and universities, but its 
importance may be suggested by the statement 
that if public policy is not based on information it 
will obviously be based on misinformation or 
none at all. 

It is of course logical to contend, as some do, 
that national policy is normally based on prejudice 
and emotion and that facts count only as they 
serve to reenforce tradition. The mistake in- 
volved in this reasoning may be clarified by saying 
that while social values, including the national 
interest and legal and constitutional commitments, 
undoubtedly operate to determine the policies that 
will be based upon a given set of facts, social facts 
themselves serve to determine not only what is 
feasible but often what is desirable. Social policy 
accordingly may be regarded as the conclusion of 
a logical syllogism whose major premise is the social 
values held by the group and whose minor premise 
is the social facts in so far as they can be developed 
by research. 

Obviously, the social values of any society exert 
a Cetermining force. The same set of facts, if they 
existed in Russia and the United States, could 
lead to opposite policies simply because of the 
different sets of values on which the two govern- 
ments are predicated. What remains to be pointed 
out, however, is that over long periods of time 
the complex of social values themselves are 
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subject to rational redirection on the basis of new 
conditions, new facts, or even of old facts newly 
discovered. 

Thus there exists a certain validity behind the 
demand that an analysis of maladjustments in 
society be accompanied by a discussion of the 
issues involved in the reformulation of policy. 
It is the seriousness of the situation that gives 
to research its initial relevance; and it is only by 
the nature and profundity of the changes recom- 
mended that the reader can judge the seriousness 
of the condition discussed. Then there is the 
question of relative competence. Admitting that 


, the politician is competent to estimate the force 


of public opinion behind the deminds of various 
groups, he may make use of this knowledge only 
to solve the question of how best to win the next 
election. Knowledge of the facts must go over 
into the determination of public policy and here the 
results of research are the nearest to competence. 

Thus in spite of his modesty the social scientist 
who uncovers and analyzes social facts will be 
asked: What do you recommend? As an honest 
man who values his own integrity, as a citizen 
who admits a public duty, and as an expert in 
whose training society has made an investment, 
the social scientist after admitting his reservations 
of ignorance and bias must indicate his choices 
of policy for whatever they may be worth. Nor 
should he be overwhelmed by this assumption 
of high responsibility, for he may rest assured 
that even his facts will be discounted by practical 
men of affairs as impossible theory while his cau- 
tious recommendations will be regarded as partisan 
statements by every faction whose interests they 
oppose. But if his facts are facts and still dis- 
regarded, he may take what consolation he can 
to himself in the knowledge that they also will 
count in the long run to come. 


PUBLIC POLICY AND SOCIAL PLANNING 


The implementation of social policy is found 
in the process we have come to call social planning. 
What is the nature of planning in a democracy 
characterized as is our society by a liberal capital- 
istic economy? In the first place, as John Dewey 
once pointed out, the ideal to be sought, is not a 
planned society but a continuously planning 
society. There is as far as we know no permanent 
solution to economic and social problems. Society 
exists as a continual process of adjustment and 
readjustment of its multiple groups and in- 


dividuals. Unless society is continually adjusting 
and readjusting its elements fall so far out of 
balance that integration and equilibrium are not 
achieved. Lags and injustices arise and disequi- 
librium and disorganization ensue. 

Throughout history the methods of meeting 
these maladjustments have been sporadic reforms, 
revolutions, civil wars, and international war. 
William Graham Sumner once defined revolution 
as a liquidation of the accumulated maladjust- 
ments in the mores. Revolutions sometimes 
destroy the mould of society and then break down 
at the point where they attempt to carry over to 
the new economic and political order. To some 
extent social planning can be regarded as a new 
movement that has arisen in modern society as a 
result of the failure of older attempts at social 
change. It is not Utopian, it is not revolutionary; 
in some respécts it is not even reformist. Its aim 
is to prevent the need for these violent changes 
before they occur. Its goal is not a definitely 
planned society, fixed once and for all, but a con- 
tinually planning and replanning society. The 
process itself is dynamic, for the goal is not static 
organization but one continually adjusting and 
changing as new goals are set and old ones 
achieved. 

Democracies like other societies must face the 
danger of crises and wars but in the more normal 
course of events it can be said that social planning 
had its beginnings in the need of governments 
to plan their budgets ahead. Social and economic 
planning as is often said depends on prediction and 
control. These measures are involved in the proc- 
ess of balancing appropriations and expenditures. 
In addition, the budget itself comes to be regarded 
not as an accountant’s statement but as incorporat- 
ing long-run plans and measures of control. In 
adopting these measures government is simply 
following the best procedures of business where 
corporations have found it necessary to plan policy 
in advance of current operations. 

Scientific knowledge is needed to determine the 
direction in which society is likely to move and 
control measures are required to effect needed 
adjustments. Adjustment and security may be 
regarded as the keynotes of society’s planning 
just as they are the goals of free individual initia- 
tive and self-development. Social security as 
governmental policy may fail if it attempts to 
provide social insurance for inefficient economic 
alignments. Adjustment is more dynamic, for it 
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represents not only the efforts that individuals 
and groups make to remedy their own undesirable 
situations but includes the additional incentives 
and pressures that society may use to hasten these 
desirable changes. The processes of seeking more 
education and migrating to areas of greater eco- 
nomic opportunity represent individual adjust- 
ments that also operate in the interests of greater 
economic security of the total society. By aiding 
in such adjustments liberal governments can 
develop the control measures adequate to social 
planning in a democracy. 

Once assured that processes of continued adjust- 
ment are facilitated, government may then make 


the attempt to underwrite certain minimum 
guarantees against those dangers of unemployment 
and old age for which the individual in our society 
is unable to prove adequate adjustment. No 
social security program, however, can hope to 
succeed in a dynamic world if it cancels out the 
push toward adjustment. The assurance of 
continuing adjustment and readjustment among 
the various sections of a national economy is 
prerequisite to the success of any system of social 
security. No government, however rich, can 
afford to underwrite the social insurance for a 
system held rigid by economic barriers and 
monopolies, 


IDEOLOGIES OF THE SOUTH IN TRANSITION 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


EGIONS differ not only in climate, re-, 
R sources, production, and vital statistics, 
but also in customs and social attitudes 
but being less accurately measurable these are 
often omitted from scientific studies of regions and 
left to the novelist and traveler for description. 
Nevertheless they are important and are among 
the most interesting of the characteristics which 
differentiate one region from another. Thus the 
inhabitant of the South is, in popular opinion, 
different because of a variety of attitudes, such as 
his chivalry toward women, his race prejudice, his 
hospitality, his leisureliness, his preference for the 
military life, his manners, and his acceptance of 
social classes. These attitudes contrast greatly 
with those in other parts of the United States 
where there is a strong belief in women’s rights, 
where Negro children go to school with whites, 
where speech is frank, and where one social class 
is held to be as good as another. 


IDEOLOGIES AND MORES 


Social attitudes are very dear to the people who 
hold them. Indeed they become matters of belief 
and thus exert a strong influence like religious 
sanctions, and are binding like morals. Thus to 
behave like a gentlemen is one of the highest 
attainments in the social values of a southerner. 
Honor is a shining virtue. To act ungentlemenly 
and dishonorably is condemned more than most 


sins. Similarly in northern cities, no one would 
dare to admit that he was undemocratic, that he 
belonged to a superior class. The brotherhood of 
man is his belief, without distinction of color or 
creed. Also high in his scale of values is efficiency, 
the measure and reward of which is success. Not 
to be efficient is to be dubbed a failure, no matter 
how kind or good one may be. What could be 
worse than to be called a failure? 

So our social attitudes become rights and wrongs. 
They are cherished like the beatitudes or are con- 
demned like the practice of the Philistines. We 
can hardly discuss them calmly. They tend to 
become eternal truths for all people at all times. 
Thus, it is good for everyone to follow the codes of 
conduct set for a gentleman. Everyone should in 
every age believe in the brotherhood of man and 
that all men are created equal. 

Sociologists have sought to signalize this emo- 
tional binding force of our cherished social atti- 
tudes by calling them mores. Thus it is said 
mores make right and wrong. For instance, de- 
mocracy is right and slavery is wrong. It follows 
that a person living under a particular set of mores 
cannot speak against them, any more than in the 
present war one could speak out in the United 
States in praise of Hitler. One cannot speak in 
favor of slavery, for our mores are against slavery, 
though slavery was held to be good among the 
Greeks and at various other times and places in 
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the world. The mores tend to restrict our vision, 
to make us contemporary-minded. They narrow 
our view like a fog. Thus we cannot see how 
slavery could have been proper in ancient 
Greece. We cannot understand how polygamy 
could have been suited to any people. 

The mores of the South and of the North are 
different on many subjects. One is the Negro. 
Since each region believes in its own mores, and 
since the mores are antagonistic, each is heartily 
condemned by the other. Segregation and social 
inequality of the Negro are held desirable in the 
South, while in the North such an attitude is con- 
sidered most unjust. Which is right? 

Furthermore these attitudes are changing. 
The South is becoming more liberal toward the 
Negro while in the Northern cities property 
owners in urban residence sections are active in 
trying to keep the Negro from living in the neigh- 
borhood. There is thus some confusion in regard 
to social attitudes. The South is not only in 
conflict with the North but also with itself. For 
new social attitudes are developing in the South 
which are antagonistic to the social attitudes of 
the Old South. Thus the sheltered daughter of 
the old days is today going to a coeducational 
college and sometimes her free and easy behavior 
is a consternation to the older generation. There 
is con‘usion over the proper place and conduct of 
women in society. The older generation and the 
new are in conflict. Which is right? 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC SYSTEMS AND MORES 


The purpose of this essay is to try to bring some 
clarity and order in this “confusion. The first 
point is that there is a correlation between a socio- 
economic system and its social attitudes, and that 
the mores which are right for any one socio- 
economic system are not necessarily right for dif- 
erent systems. Thus in the Old South the system 
was agricultural; in the northern industrial cities 
the social order is based on the factory system. 
Each system has its own attitudes, for instance, 
on child labor. 

In the Old South child labor was good. The 
old-time southerner was really astounded to hear 
that in the North they were not letting children 
work, and making laws to prevent it. For among 
self-sufficing farmers child labor, that is, the in- 
dustriousness of children, is greatly to be desired. 
That is the way the young learned to become 
farmers and capable housewives, for there were no 
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agricultural schools. It was necessary for the 
boys to learn to care for the animals, to plow, to 
harvest, to mend wagons and broken tools, and 
for girls to learn te cook, to sew, to spin, to weave, 
to make medicines, to preserve fruits, to manage 
a house. To keep a playful youngster at these 
tasks required considerable pressure. If a child 
played too much, or did not do his chores, he was 
likely to come to a bad end, it was held. “An 
idle mind is the devil’s workshop.” The appren- 
tice system—child labor—whereby a youngster 
learned to be a wheelwright or a lawyer was ad- 
mirable. These were the virtues that Benjamin 
Franklin praised. Loafing and play were con- 
demned, much as frivolity is disapproved by college 
deans today. 

This ideology regarding child labor was not, of 
course, peculiar only to families with children, or 
only to self-sufficing farmers. Like the clouds or 
the weather it covered the region, even the vil- 
lages, towns, and the new cities, populated from 
rural regions. Also while this attitude toward the 
industriousness of children was _ particularly 
appropriate to the self-sufficing farm of pre-Civil 
War or pre-Revolutionary days, it hung over into 
the twentieth century. For the mores change 
slowly: 

In the industrial North the situation was quite 
different. There were factories where children 
went to work before daylight, worked all day in 
rooms where the air was bad and where there was 
little sunshine. In winter they came home after 
dark. Their wages were low. The tasks were 
routine and did not call for the varied talents that 
were so useful around the farm. They were tired 
at night. Their chief opportunity for play was on 
Sunday, but on the Sabbath recreation was 
tabooed. Therefore child labor was bad. Here 
the ideology was play and more play for children 
and no child labor for the young. The economic 
conditions were those of the factory system, and 
a new ideology on child labor arose, appropriate 
to this system. 

Hence it is easy to see how the peoples of the 
urban States of the North, who were passing child 
labor laws which were good and mural, in their 
missionary zeal would want to impose them upon 
the agricultural southern States. When thesouth- 
ern States, with few factories and many farms, did 
not respond, they were considered by the north- 
erners as benighted. The idea of the adaptation 
of the mores to the economic conditions was not 
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appreciated by the editorial writers in the Boston 
newspapers. In the course of time factories came 
tofthte South and also child labor legislation. 

In the case of child labor there are two ideologies, 
each appropriate to its own economic system. In 
this illustration there is observable the myopic 
influence of the mores. The vision is restricted 
to one economic system. The adherents of each 
system condemn the other. The southerner 
needed the labor of his child on his own farm and 
after all it'was his child and not the State’s. He 
resented implications as to his morality and he 
was astounded at the child labor laws of the 
North. The victorious North was for imposing 
its system on the South whether it fitted or not, 
and the northerner had scant understanding of 
the socio-economic system of the South. Each 
had his perspective limited. The northerner was 
on the winning side in this battle of the mores, for 
the old agricultural order was receding in the 
South, and factories with their new ideologies were 
coming to southern cities. 

As the cotton factories came South, there was a 
lag in attitudes toward them. At first the fac- 
tories were new and few, and the old mores of the 
need of industriousness for the young was all per- 
vading. So the new mores of child labor, like 
all new social movements, had to fight their way 
against the opposition of the old. 


THE FORCE OF TRADITION 


It has been shown that each economic system has 
its own ideology. But this fact does not wholly 
explain the southern attitudes. The rural west 
is agricultural also and is quite different from the 
Old South in many of its attitudes. It is true that 
western agriculture is different from southern, yet 
this difference is not satisfactory as an explana- 
tion. For peculiarities of southern ideologies, it 
must not be assumed that agriculture in the south- 
ern States created them, as the factory system of 
the northern cities created the ideologies of the 
North. The South imported its attitudes from 
England. England of the eighteenth and earlier 
centuries was rural, too, with self-sufficing agricul- 
ture. The colonists came from England and 
brought ideologies with them. In the South with 
its predominantly rural life these attitudes of pre- 
industrial England took root and flourished better 
than in the non-agricultural North. 

The southerner’s attitude toward social classes, 
for instance, is much like the attitudes toward 


social classes held in England before the rise of 
cities, and also in France and other European 
countries. There are observers who think the 
southerner’s views on social classes derived from 
his experience with the Negro. It is much more 
probable that they were brought over from Eng- 
land and persisted under the conditions of life in 
the South. 

In discussing the ideologies of classes and 
democracy in the South and in the North, and 
indeed of other ideologies to be presented later, 
the purpose is not to present them scientifically 
and objectively. Rather they will be presented 
sympathetically with the idea of trying to show 
how the southerner feels toward his beliefs and 
what the social attitudes of the northerner mean 
to the city dwellers of that region. The reader 
should be able to see how each set of mores appears 
to be right and proper, even though they may be 
antagonistic. Also there is in this paper no par- 
ticular interest in the extent to which the views 
are held in a region, such as might be collected from 
questionnaires. Instead a somewhat idealized 
statement will be presented, in order that the out- 
lines may be seen more sharply. 


SOCIAL CLASSES AND DEMOCRACY 


The southerner never thought much about social 
classes because that is all he had ever known. He 
brought them over from eighteenth century Eng- 
land where they have persisted until the present, 
much as they have persisted in the South. The 
southerner took classes for granted, just as he 
takes the atmosphere around him for granted. 
It was not a matter for comment or debate. There 
were in the South three classes; the large upper 
class, a small class of poor whites, and the Negroes. 
The Negroes were slaves and were considered to 
be an inferior people. The poor whites were ig- 
nored. They were not good farmers. They 
didn’t have much refinement. Many of them were 
illiterate. But a member of the upper classes 
seldom thought of his superiority. He had no 
occasion to strut; to have done so would have been 
bad form. The superiority of the upper class was 
obvious. 

It never occurred to the southerner of the upper 
classes that he was socially responsible for the 
lower classes. That was their own problem. He 
believed in heredity and never thought that the 
upper classes were unjust to the lower classes. 

In fact he had little idea of class; but he did of 
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family. The families with which his family asso- 
ciated were really his conception of class. There 
was much pride in family. There were, of course, 
various degrees of prominence among families, 
as there were grades in the landed gentry of Eng- 
land or levels in the aristocracy of France. That 
one’s family and their friends had standards, 
values, and achievements no doubt gave some sense 
of superiority, much as there are feelings of su- 
periority among nations today. Thus the in- 
habitant of the United States has no shame in 
feeling that his country is better than Mexico. 
Family pride was somewhat like the pride one has 
today in his church, his club, his athletic team. 
There was a family standard in courtesy, in skilled 
management, in fair dealing, in industry, in hos- 
pitality, in acquisition of the arts and learning. 
These the family name stood for. The family 
made every effort to maintain and improve its 
status. They brought their children up to honor 
the family name. Ifa member or relative showed 
signs of weakening, the other members made 
efforts to keep him in line and not to allow dis- 
honor to be brought on the family name. The 
family was the one agency of social achievement. 
Families of culture, of education, of wealth were 
proud of their achievements or their standing and 
they wanted ‘their children to associate with 
children of other families of culture, to intermarry 
with them. The families one associated with 
were in the social class to which one belonged. 
The social classes were thus collections of families. 

The system was a stable one among landholders 
in a settled agricultural society; more so than in 
a city where property does not remain in a family 
line for many generations in an age of great change. 

The southerner was very appreciative of the 
importance of good associates. A mother knows 
that she does not want her boy to associate with 
bad boys. This idea is the same as that stressed 
by sociologists who speak of the influence of groups 
on personality. As Professor W. I. Thomas says, 
“A person cannot rise much above or fall much 
below the level of the group with whom he asso- 
ciates.”” This leads to a ‘“‘consciousness of kind” 
so that members of one family like to associate 
with families of good standing. Therefore, family 
and class were good, matters of pride, nothing to 
be ashamed of. 

What was the evil of such a system? Did it 
not maintain high levels of achievement? Did 
it not keep individuals from backsliding from 
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standards? If other families did not do so well 
was it not their own fault, thought these self- 
sufficient farmers. 

The southerner found it difficult to understand 
how, in the cities of the North, the lower classes 
were glorified, how to be born in a log cabin or on 
the lower east side was something about which to 
boast, how the brotherhood of man meant that 
one’s child should associate with any Tom, Dick 
or Harry, how a family with untrained-taste in 
art, with no musical acquaintance, with no achieve- 
ment in education, with no travel abroad could be 
rated on a par with a family which had these ad- 
vantages. He thought it inconsistent that in 
northern cities superiority may be claimed for a 
college, a business, a city, a club, but not for a 
family or a social class. He found the cult of the 
common man and the democratic dogma, strange 
attitudes. The tastes of the masses were of the 
level of the tabloid, the wild western moving pic- 
ture, the comic strip, the pulp magainze. His 
was a family system based on landed property in a 
stable agriculture with considerable belief in hered- 
ity and not much experience with the “uplift’’ of 
governments and social movements. 

In the northern cities, a man may start life as a 
common laborer and wind up the head of a steel 
corporation. | Hence one man is as good as 
another. If the common laborer was born in a 
log cabin, then the log cabin is a symbol of his 
achievement and hence a matter of pride. The 
cities are centers of opportunity. There are 
schools for everyone. A boy graduating from the 
grammar school can go to high school, which opens 
many opportunities, one of which is a college edu- 
cation. Thus class barriers are swept away. 
Ability rises to the top. A city family can hardly 
hold its wealth for several generations as land- 
owners can do in a stable agricultural society. 
The factory has broken up the family system of 
agricultural times. The family name doesn’t 
mean much. It is the individual that counts, not 
association of families. The family ceases to be 
the one great social institution for achievement. 
It is replaced by the civic organization, by the 
government, by clubs. Civic pride replaces 
family pride. But above all democracy means 
that the lower classes are not to be held down to 
inferior positions by the powerful upper classes. 
The everlasting glory of democracy is that the 
poor need not remain poor but can rise in the 
economic and social scale. Democracy is sup- 
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ported by the sciences of sociology and biology 
which show no superiority of one race over another 
and which show the difference in ability of the 
classes to be much a matter of environment. The 
century of the common man does not mean so 
much a glorification of the-standards and tastes 
of the lower classes, but rather a century of oppor- 
tunity for the common man, freed from the 


obstacles of special privileges and unequal . 


opportunities. 

With the vote and the public schools and the 
purchasing power of high wages, the common man 
becomes very popular with the politicians, with 
the advertisers, with the newspapers, with the 
cartoonists, with the moving picture producers, 
and with the radio speakers and artists. There 
arises the ideology of the common man. Walt 
Whitman is his poet; Abraham Lincoln his political 
ideal. An ideology of the common man is built 
up resting upon freedom, equality, brotherhood, 
no privilege, no snobbishness, the virtue of honest 
toil, the rights of man, fair dealing, no distinctions 
of race ‘and equal opportunity. The material 
values of the standard of living are praised more 
than spiritual assets. These virtues and values 
were supported by the powerful pressure of ‘“Main 
Street.”” Democracy has all the compelling force 
of the powerful mores. None dare speak against 
it. To criticize democracy is no more permitted 
than to praise fascism. 

From this point of view, the southerner with his 
poll tax disbarring the poor from voting, is an 
obstacle to progress. His treatment of the Negro 
is an indescribable injustice, as it denies to him 
the opportunities which democracy brings. The 
southerners are reactionaries who oppose the use 
of government to raise the lot of the common man. 
His pride of family and social class is seen as reac- 
tionary Bourbonism, as the entrenchment of 
special privilege, or it becomes the butt of ridicule. 
Southern aristocrats, along with moonlight and 
magnolias, plantations and Kentucky colonels 
were suitable material for the comic opera. 

Thus, again we have two different and conflict- 
ing attitudes toward the social classes and dem- 
ocracy characteristic of the landed gentry and of 
the industrial cities. 

FAMILY AND MARRIAGE 


Attitudes toward the family are also different. 
In the Old South, the family was the main eco- 
nomic institution and the most powerful social 


one. It was the agency of attainment, of rising 
in the world, of care for dependency. As such, 
the family name was more important than the 
first name. It was the family rather than the 
individual. Marriage brought social status, prop- 
erty, membership in a social class, protection, 
associates for one’s children. It also meant a 
business partnership, whose success rested on the 
ability of the husband as a provider and of the 
wife as a household manager. Thus in choosing a 
mate, romantic love was only one of many other 
factors. A young person should marry in the 
same class, into a good family. A marriage part- 
ner should be capable as well as good looking, and 
was appraised as a prospective father or mother 
of children. 

The family being an economic institution, man 
and wife were business partners, with man as the 
head and woman a capable manager. There was 
a definite division of labor free of jurisdictional 
conflict. Divorce disorganized this economic 
institution. Virtue of women was a cornerstone 
of this type of family and there were just two types 
of women, good and bad. Women’s place being 
in the home, they were trained not only in skills, 
but in graces, manners, and charm to make the 
relationship work smoothly. Particularly were 
women brought up in the social graces to please 
men, economic heads, property owners, protectors 
and fighters. 

In the new northern cities, young people marry 
as individuals not as members of families. Fam- 
ily prestige means little, so great is the flux in the 
social scale. Family and relatives, instead of 
giving strength, status, and support, are trouble- 
some and unwelcome in small city apartments 
where goods are all bought. Class lines are not 
much of an influence in marriage, for universal 
education and the rewards of efficiency in business 
mean that any individual is eligible as a marriage 
partner. There are not many household duties 
in a childless family living in a steam-heated apart- 
ment with a delicatessen store around the corner. 
Thus companionability and love tend to be the 
only factors determining the choice of mates. 
If a young couple love each other, they may marry, 
no matter what are the other conditions, and if a 
married couple do not love each other, to continue 
living together is a sin. So divorces are frequent. 
Women can get jobs in offices, stores, and fac- 
tories. Hence they take on the attitude and prac- 
tices of men. Comradeship replaces chivalry. 
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Women are people, not just females. The family 
domicile is said to be a suite of rooms over a garage, 
a parking placing for the night. Personality, 
happiness, companionship, and the giving of op- 
portunities to children are the only goals of family 
life. 

These antagonisms in the ideologies of marriage 
and the family of the landed gentry and of the city 
dwellers are illustrated by the abdication of the 
British throne by Edward Windsor to marry an 
untitled American divorcee. The royalty held to 
the status concept while the American point of 
view was that of romantic love, so adequately pre- 
sented in the moving picture. 


FRIEND SHIP AND ACQUAINTANCE 


Among neighborly self-sufficing farmers there 
is little occasion for hypocrisy or pretense in 
personal relations. Friendship can be genuine, 
though there is an effort for such farmers to be 
friendly and neighborly, and perhaps some pre- 
tense is involved, but in a society with slow change 
the amenities are observed with good manners. 
There is, of course, dislike, even feuds, among 
rural families. Indeed, there are cliques of fam- 
ilies; but these cliques are based upon choice. 
The right to choose one’s friends or associates 
ranks high in the hierarchy of a southerner’s 
values. This right of choice is a source of diffi- 
culty in the southerner’s adaptation to democracy. 
Under the cult of the common man must he be 
friends with anyone? Has he no right of choice, 
of preference under the dogma of the brotherhood 
of man? Among the self-sufficing landed gentry 
you like a friend for what he is, not for what you 
can get out of him. To “use” a friend for selfish 
purposes was very much condemned in the Old 
South. There were certainly limits to which one 
could impose on a friend. 

This attitude toward friendship made it difficult 
for the southerner with his ideas of family and 
class to adjust to the new tools of democracy, 
particularly voting. The politician very quickly 
practices the art of exploiting personal associations 
and friendliness, if not friendship, in order to get 
votes, as for instance kissing the baby of a pros- 
pective voter for whom he has no special friend- 
liness. Thus it was said in the Old South that a 
man could not be a gentleman and be in politics. 
A member of the landed gentry objected to 
“currying favor,” as it was expressed. This con- 
ception of friendship is much in evidence in Sir 


Walter Scott’s novels of social life in rural England, 
which were widely read in the Old South. 

The southerners also found it difficult to adjust 
to the tools of the trader, as did also the English 
gentry. To the gentry the trader “curried favor” 
in order to increase his customers. He was in- 
gratiating for ulterior motives. This conflict 
between the folkways of the trader and the land- 
owner in England is well known. 

It's not to be implied that the Old South had 
only beautiful friendships. The picture is idealized 
and not supposed to be representative. It was 
rather the code, and codes are not always strictly 
adhered to. 

In cities, friendship is somewhat different. 
There it is surprising how many occupations de- 
pend upon the good will and friendliness of others. 
Thus the doctor must have patients, the lawyer, 
clients. The merchant needs customers: and the 
banker depositors, whereas the independent far- 
mer needs only to make his land produce. Con- 
sider the case with the salesman. His job is to 
make you buy something whether you want to or 
not, whether it is good for you or not. In cities, 
honors, rewards, and approbations go to extraverts 
who are popular and have the most “friends.” 
One collects friends because they are useful. 
The model is the politician. The insurance sales- 
man is another illustration. 

Friendships in cities tend to become acquaint- 
anceships. Indeed many city dwellers do not 
have a conception of friendship. A friend is 
someone who likes you well enough to let you use 
him. There is a reciprocity about it. You help 
me to get on and I will help you. Some years ago 
there appeared a book of great popularity called, 
How to Win Friends and Influence People. Toa 
southerner of the old school, the title sounds in- 
iquitous. It is immoral to influence people, ex- 
cept in religion and in the case of children and 
relatives. To influence people is to violate the 
sanctity of their personality, to interfere with 
their freedom. As to winning friends, in the old 
ideology, why try to win them? You have them 
or you do not, according to your temperament. 
If you are a solitary person like Thoreau, you do 
not need to have many friends. People who win 
friends are like the politician and the insurance 
salesman. This from the ideology of the old 
South. 

Fk From the ideology of the urban North, why not 
influence people? To sell them insurance is a 
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good thing. If more people can be persuaded to 
buy automobiles, the world will be better for it. 
If people use you and your friendship for good 
purposes, then you can use them for the same 
reason. Thus progress is advanced. Coopera- 
tive and voluntary collective effort depends upon 
such “friends” in urban regions. Among inde- 
pendent farmers there is less need for such a pat- 
tern of friendships. 


MANNERS AND MORALS 


The differences in the mores of the North and 
the South are not always to be explained by the 
socio-economic system and by the heritage of 
tradition. Another factor is the rapidity of 
change. Thus in the Old South where cotton 
and tobacco were planted generation after genera- 
tion and change was very slow, codes of behavior 
could be followed by each succeeding generation. 
Manners are codes of behavior laid out in detail 
to curb the selfishness and egotism in the little 
acts of life. Morals and law deal with more 
important curbs. Both morals and manners 
need to be learned in detail to fit any situation. 
Both are much easier to learn and enforce in a 
stationary society than in a rapidly changing one. 
Where there is rapid change, new sets of rules 
must be made to fit each succeeding change. 
These may be no sooner learned than they must be 
changed for another set. 

Hence in the Old South, manners were much in 
evidence. Great care was taken to teach them to 
children. Less emphasis is placed upon manners 
in the cities of the North, necessarily, for there the 
rapidity of change following the new inventions 
and the waves of migrants makes it difficult to 
have good manners. Also the manners tend to 
be somewhat different. For instance, southerner 
considers it bad form in making a business call to 
launch immediately into setting forth his proposi- 
tion. First, one asks about the health of the other, 
the condition of his family (if he be known well), 
the state of general business, or even about the 
weather. Only after these preliminaries may one 
proceed to the business at hand. In the North, 
all the gestures are considered unnecessary, a 
waste of time, and inefficient. In the South, it is 
not good taste to appear too aggressive; for aggres- 
sion is selfishness which is kept under cover by 
manners. In the North, aggressiveness is one of 
the most desired of all traits, for it spells efficiency, 
hustle, and success. People, not schooled in 


manners, are often confused by their niceties of 
speech, and have fears of making a faux pas. 
Hence manners are derided as excess baggage in 
favor of simplicity and directness. But the essen- 
tial difference between the North and the South 
in manners is due to the different rates of change 
in the two regions. 


SUCCESS AND VALUES 


An outstanding difference in ideologies between 
these two regions, the South and the North is in 
their attitudes toward success, and how much 
sacrifice in values one is permitted to make to 
attain success. 

In the North success is worshipped like a god. 
This attitude flows from the abundance of rich 
rewards and the widely spread opportunities in 
the industrial North. These rewards come 
from the mass production of machinery run by 
mechanical power. In the twentieth century 
industrial regions are rich and agricultural poor, 
that is relatively so. The economic prizes of the 
factory system are much greater than those of 
fertile valleys. In 1820, before the era of factories, 
Charleston, South Carolina and New York City 
had about the same amount of wealth. Now the 
industrial States are where the wealth is. Uni- 
versal education opens these opportunities to all. 
The race is on. Success is immeasurably desired. 
The plaudits are for the successful. As in the 
days of the Klondike gold rush the rewards are 
for the ruthless aggressor. The cult in the cities 
is efficiency, to be a “go-getter,” a “live wire’’. 
The ideal for youth is to be a hustler, aggressive, 
“up-to-date.” To be a failure is to be scorned 
or to be ignored, to be passed by. Accomplish- 
ment, speed, production, efficiency, “stream 
lining,” executive ability, aggressiveness, hustle 
are the particulars of these social values. Ruth- 
lessness may be excused if it gets results. With 
the struggle to be first, moderation and balance 
cease,to be valued in favor of the extreme, that is 
the best, first place. Boasting is not only per- 
mitted, but considered all right, even admired 
in the successful. Efficiency is beautiful; and the 
results are good, very good. 

It is not surprising then that, in order to attain 
success, many values and virtues may be sacri- 
ficed. Thus one “uses” friends, or sacrifices 
friendship, recreation is neglected, health abused. 
Competition is of the cutthroat variety with a 
wreckage of neuroses following. Legislators may 
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be bribed, and shady deals pulled off. The word 
“honor” disappears from usage. “Currying 
favor” of those who can help is common practice. 
The temptation is very great to forget the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 
It is as though in the ranking values success is at 
the top. But the ends justify the means. Think 
of the opportunities for doing good which come to 
the successful. Colleges may be endowed, can- 
cer institutes supported, and art galleries set up. 
Then, too, most success is in doing something 
eminently worth while, as Henry Ford did in 
supplying tractors to farmers. So success be- 
comes part of the new mores. 

In the Old South of agricultural landowners, 
there were other values more important than 
success. Among the values a youngster learned 
at his mother’s knee, the word “‘success”’ was sel- 
dom mentioned. A lad was urged to be good, 
noble, a man of honor, to keep his word, and to be 
agentleman. To bea “Christian gentleman” was 
the ideal. Of course, everyone wants to be a suc- 
cess, that is they do not want to bea failure. But, 
in an agricultural society of landowners, great and 
spectacular successes were rare. Property was 
fairly stable from one generation to another, 
and a prominent family might remain so for 
several generations. So success was desired but 
not extravagantly. If a person was trust- 
worthy, reliable, truthful, considerate, lived up to 
his promises, respected women, did not boast, 
fought for the right, he was a success. So success 
was not a particularly important word in the lexi- 
con. Above all one must not stoop to succeed. 

Even leisure, a good time, horse racing, shooting 
quail, and the social amenities were not to be sacri- 
ficed in order to get rich. A leisurely social life 
with its pleasures and associations were values 
not to be put aside in a mad pursuit of wealth. 

Then, too, it was not good, definitely not good, 
to love money too much. There was a contempt 
or ostracism of those who chased the “almighty 
dollar,” too eagerly. To say of a man, “He will 
do anything for money” was an insult. To be 
stingy with money was the sign of littleness, of 
narrowness. On the other hand, generosity was 
praised. One said with pride, ‘This is something 
money cannot buy.” To offer money for anything 
other than very standard materials, such as real 
estate, drygoods, etc., or for other than standard 
services, such as a shopkeeper supplies, was very 
likely to give offense. It was quite definitely 


necessary to warn the young against too much 
love of the “filthy lucre.” Indeed, it was all right 
for a gentleman to have a contempt for money. 
A family without much money, if they had a good 
name, possessed the social requisites, and exercised 
the virtues, would be much more esteemed socially, 
than a very wealthy, newly-rich family without the 
proper tastes and manners. 

The insistence on standards of goodness, charac- 
ter, and honor are found wherever a stable society 
exists, even among the primitive people’. The 
lack of appreciation of success is correlated with a 
status and a stationary society, especially one 
where family standing and landed property are 
inherited. The attitude of hostility toward money 
is that of a self-sufficient farming society where 
money is little known and used only for a limited 
number of purchases. Money symbolized a 
strange, new economy in which riches were deified, 
and it was felt as a hostile intrusion into the 
scheme of values of the landed gentry. 

These southerners who followed other values 
than success were viewed by the efficiency devotees 
of the North as lazy, pleasure loving, unprogres- 
sive, and inefficient. How could a southerner sit 
on his front porch contentedly drinking his mint 
julip negligent of the rich rewards of progress? 
His balanced life of moderation was measured 
against the single-minded pursuit of the extreme, 
success, and was judged wanting. Thus in the 
scale of values in the social systems of the South 
and of the North, success was differently empha- 
sized and the price to be paid for it was differently 
estimated. 


CONCLUSION 


A selected list of ideologies of the Old South and 
the urban North have been described and found to 
be different. Neither region appreciates the 
social values of the others, In general those of 
the South came from rural England of earlier 
centuries, and were products of an agricultural 
society not changing very rapidly. Though agri- 
cultural they spread over the towns and villages 
and somewhat to the cities. On the other hand 
the ideologies of the North arose from industrial 
cities, changing rapidly, with great wealth, and a 
shifting population. 

In the. stream of social change cities are spread- 
ing, factories are coming to the South, and with 
them the ideologies of the North. At the same 
time the ideologies of the landed gentry are reced- 
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ing. ‘Thus in the South the mores are in transition. 
There is conflict and confusion. The future will 
be clarified somewhat by recognizing the economic 
origins of these ideologies and why they have come 
about. 

But the correlation of the mores and ‘the socio- 
economic system is not perfect. The economic 
system is an important factor in determining some 
mores, but it is not the sole determinant. Other- 
wise the ideologies of English, German, and 
American industrial cities would be the same; and 
those of the landed gentry in France, England, and 


the United States would be all alike. But they 


are not. The existing tradition in any region 
forces some adjustment of the ideologies of the 
machine when it is imported. This adaptation 
comes about through choice, which rests on the 
attitudes of the people. 

This is illustrated by a question I once asked a 
fencing instructor, an elderly man from France. 
Realizing that occupations often determine atti- 
tudes, I said to him, “I suppose you regret the 
passing of the duel?” “Well,” he said “‘isn’t it 
rather disgusting to have your intimate affairs 
mulled over by the courts and their hanger-on 
lawyers, and to have your personal affairs spread 
before the populace in the pages of the yellow 
journals? Wouldn’t it be better to settle them 
other ways?” Each group of mores has its own 
values, if we can only see them, It does not be- 
hoove a person of broad mind and education to 


fail to understand that the mores of other peoples 
and of other times have their good points. In- 
tolerance toward the mores of other peoples shows 
a narrowness of outlook. The northern cities are 
centers of dispersal for the new conquering mores 
that are spreading over the land. But their 
missionaries show a narrowness of understanding 
and an intolerance of the ideologies of other re- 
gions. And in the South some of the sectional 
patriots are equally narrow and lacking in under- 
standing of these new social attitudes and values 


that are being rapidly adopted. 
The new ideologies of the democratic industrial 


cities will be modified somewhat as they spread to 
the South, adapted to the southern tradition. 
Here is where the choice of the southern people 
comes in. In the countries that had the duel 
among the gentry—England, France, and Ger- 
many—the daily newspapers publish very little 
of the intimate affairs of the people and scandals, 
much less than the press in the United States, 
where the duel never flourished, though dueling 
in its absence may not be the sole explanation. 
The ideologies of the South are in transition, the 
problem of the southerners is to preserve the best 
of the old values and to select from the virtues of 
the new. But there is not complete freedom of 
will, for the socioeconomic systems are powerful 
forces in affecting ideologies. It is the old problem 
of free will and determinism. 
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SOCIAL CHANGES AND RACE RELATIONS 


SOCIAL CHANGES AND THEIR EFFECTS ON 
RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


HERE has been a disposition, on the part 

of some observers, to regard the increasing 

evidences of racial tension in the South 
and in the country at large as prima facie evidence 
of the deterioration of race relations. In an earlier 
article! it was speculated that the racial incidents 
in themselves were not conclusive, rather that they 
were symptoms of basic social changes which, in 
the long run, might well prove wholesome. Recent 
developments seem to support these speculations. 
For not only have these developments appeared 
to be shaping themselves into a new pattern, but 
many southern leaders are beginning to recognize 
that the new conditions require new attitudes and 
techniques and are ready to take action which, 
a short while ago, seemed remote and unlikely. 

The usual assumptions back of the popular 
estimates about the state of race relations have 
been that where there is quiescence and an undis- 
turbed status quo there are most satisfactory 
and wholesome race relations. But just such 
quiescence may be an indication of immobility and 
social stagnation. The racial as well as various 
other social tensions that have followed in the 
wake of the war are a symptom of social changes; 
and these changes in themselves may be inter- 
preted as the incidental effects of profound forces 
moving toward a new equilibrium. 

As might be expected in a time of rapid change, 
many of these developments are imperfectly under- 
stood and regarded as a threat to traditions and 
customs of central importance. Racial incidents 
continue to occur, and there is considerable surface 
display of hostility. Where there is preoccupation 
with race and relative racial positions in the social 
system of the region, it is inevitable that many 
developments which are essentially non-racial in 
character will be invested with dangerous racial 
implications. 

Total war is a cataclysmic national event that 
shakes and loosens many traditions from their 
deep moorings, whether these traditions are eco- 
nomic, religious, racial or romantic. The impersonal 
and direct imperatives of sudden war cannot trace 


1See Soctat Forces, 23 (October 1944), pp. 27- 
32. 


a careful path around the embedded orthodoxies 
of race any more than can a flood or earthquake. 
When these racial traditions have been disturbed, 
when the comfortable patterns of living have been 
broken or warped, a sense of insecurity is 
inevitable. New guides to behavior must be 
worked out, new situations must be met and solved 
by reference to new or at least altered values. 
The race problem in such situations becomes more 
personal, and in becoming more personal it becomes 
more emotional. 
(the changes that the war brought to the South 
reached into the lives of its people and brought 
about several major crises. Although the South 
is primarily agricultural, it shared richly in the 
appropriations for cantonments, shipyards, and 
munitions plants. Industrial production in gen- 
eral was enormously accelerated. A result was 
the uprooting and migration of hundreds of 
thousands of workers from relatively isolated and 
rural areas to the cities and production centers. 
They carried their personal backgrounds with them 
into these new situations, and tried, as was natural, 
to find a basis of adjustment which would enable 
them to keep the old values so necessary to their 
sense of personal security. This alone was. a 
personal and an industrial revolution of great 
significance crowded into a brief period. The 
major training camps for the ten million or more 
troops,are in the South, and this has brought into 
new and disturbing contact northern Negroes and 
northern whites with southern Negroes and 
southern whites. The demands for manpower 
have pressed against the customary racial occupa- 
tional categories; high wages, together with 
national minimum wage legislation have disturbed 
another traditional racial differential. The 
familiar and seemingly indispensable Negro 
domestic, unprotected by employment legislation 
and long underpaid by national standards, has 
disappeared into the new war industries, leaving 
a trail of dismay and bitter resentment among 
housewives. 

Changes have also been taking place in southern 
agriculture. The country has given up millions 
of its workers to the city, yet it has been able to 
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increase its production with fewer hands, thereby 
closing the door to the return of many of the 
emigrés. And the shadow of the automatic 
cotton picker looms over the remaining workers 
of both races. 

( Another outgrowth of the war has been the in- 
creasing disposition of the Federal government and 
the Nation at large to feel a sense of responsibility 
for the reaffirmation and implementation of 
democratic principles in all parts of the Nation. 
This emphasis on putting the American creed of 
democracy into practice has been made necessary 
by the nature of the war and the character of our 
enemies. It has had unique effects in some areas 
of the southern region where the principle has 
encountered patterns and customs with reference 
to the Negro population tending in the opposite 
direction. This has caused uneasiness among some 
of the white population and increasing awareness 
and hopefulness, if net complete faith, among 
many of the Negroes.) The specific steps which 
have been interpreted as threatening to the 
traditional racial patterns have included: (a) 
extensions of various types of New Deal legislation 
in the South, with some effort to insist upon equi- 
table distribution of funds or benefits involved; 
(b) national campaigns for the abolition of the poll 
tax; (c) campaigns for the broadening of the 
social security laws (which would affect most 
directly the southern region in the agricultural and 
domestic service fields, and marginal workers, 
both white and Negro); (d) Federal court decisions 
virtually compelling the equalization of educational 
expenditures for whites and Negroes, taking away 
the lega! basis of the white primary, and denying 
the right of a union which has legal power to 
bargain for all employees, to discriminate on the 
basis of race, creed or color; (e) legislative efforts 
to outlaw discrimination, including the campaign 
for a Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. ) 

[These measures have appeared to many white 
southerners to be forcing racial adjustments on a 
new level ahead of public readiness for such 
changes, and a result has been resistance to this 
pressure from the outside, impatience with outside 
interference, reassertion of the regional policy of 
racial segregation, and a determination to handle 
the regional racial problem under conditions im- 
posed by the region itself. However, there has 
recently been a growing recognition that change 
of some kind, whether imposed from the outside 
or directed from within, is bound to come, and a 


willingness in some quarters to move independently 
to meet the new conditions. An example is the 
action of the Georgia legislature, under the leader- 
ship of Governor Arnall, in repealing the poll 
tax with almost startling suddenness, and another 
example, more directly bearing on race relations, 
is the importance given at a recent meeting of 
southern Governors to the urgent necessity of 
equalizing educational facilities. } 

A careful count over a period of ten months in 
1943 showed 111 racial incidents in the South of 
sufficient importance to be given attention in the 
national press. During 1944 and the early months 
of 1945 similar incidents have been occurring, 
arising from similar causes, but there are indica- 
tions of a slight decrease in the number of incidents 
and a possible rearrangement of the causes, in 
order of numerical importance. The 1943 order 
was as follows: (1) incidents growing out of new 
racial contacts in industrial employment; (2) 
incidents associated with congestion and racial 
etiquette in various modes of transportation; 
(3) incidents associated with crimes committed 
or suspected, and the police handling of these 
situations; (4) incidents involving conflicts between 
Negro service men and civilian or military police, 
or other civilians; (5) incidents involving Negro 
status, with respect to civil rights, the racial eti- 
quette, etc.; (6) other incidents, including attempts 
of Negroes to vote, migrate, move into a non- 
Negro area, challenge of white status, and lynch- 
ing.* 

A rapid survey of racial incidents in the South 
in the last month of 1944 and the first month of 
1945 shows a total of six incidents reported na- 
tionally, none of which involved more than a few 
individuals. Almost all were associated either 
with transportation or police methods in relation 
to Negroes. One incident arose out of picketing 
by Negro women workers. Although police 
handling and court disposition of Negro cases con- 
tinues to follow the old patterns in many places, 
there is an increasing number of reports of newer 
trends. In one instance in Alabama a Negro 
father preferred charges of rape against two white 
men, and the men were convicted and fined, al- 
though the charge was changed to assault and 


* It is interesting to note that in the North and West 
where there have also been numerous instances of 
racial tension, the two most important causes have 
been incidents associated with employment or upgrad- 
ing of Negroes and incidents involving efforts of Negroes 
to find a place to live. 
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battery. A Georgia court reversed the conviction 
of two Negro girls on charges of disorderly conduct, 
and openly flayed the original conviction as evi- 
dence of race prejudice. Lynchings in 1944 
dropped to two, a new low. 

The most serious of the employment incidents 
since the beginning of the war was, of course, the 
Mobile affair, in which an attempt to introduce 
essential Negro workers on new shipbuilding jobs 
met resistance from white workers. Attitudes 
regarding labor and labor organization are less 
tolerant in the southern region than in some other 
sections of the country, and the issues of race and 
labor react upon each other and cannot always be 
separated. The highest temperatures have been 
registered in the areas of greatest labor demand. 
The demands of production schedules, under the 
stress of the war emergency, have tended to over- 
come popular resistance to the altering of caste 
lines in general occupational fields, and there has 
recently been increased racial accommodation in 
the war plants. Yet there are still many plants in 
the South producing essential war materials and 
calling upon Federal agencies for assistance in 
securing workers from outside the South, which 
continue to bar locally available and competent 
Negroes altogether. Where Negroes are employed, 
the principle of segregation, actual or token, has 
been preserved in most instances, both with respect 
to physical contact on the jobs and higher and 
lower grades of work. 

The point of most frequent physical contact 
between whites and Negroes is in transportation, 
and more minor clashes have occurred in these 
relationships than in any other. The new condi- 
tions of population congestion, shortage of carriers, 
the use of raw personnel replacements for the more 
experienced drivers and conductors, and the 
flexible and frequently indeterminable limits of 
racial segregation on public carriers tend to reduce 
the customary patterns of segregation to highly 
volatile issues of personal status in racial situations. 
Where travel of members of the Armed Forces is 
involved a new element is introduced of the symbol 
of the United States uniform, and what it repre- 
sents in different minds. So complex has this 
situation become that Mr. Virginius Dabney, 
Editor of the Richmond, Virginia Times-Dispatch, 
advocated for Virginia the abolition of laws for 
separation on carriers in the State, since they 
restricted and irritated without preserving their 
original intent to keep the races apart. The Mary- 
land legislature, in similar vein, recently voted to 


do away with the segregation laws on public car- 
riers actually to facilitate the handling of essential 
transportation. 

Where there is at the same time inadequacy of 
carrier space and a racial etiquette that demands 
first service to white passengers, it is inevitable that 
there should be numerous and various challenges 
by Negroes of the etiquette, if they are to travel at 
all. Moreover, the minor patterns of the etiquette 
vary widely among cities, and mistakes are easy to 
make and may be interpreted as deliberate flaunt- 
ing of the principle of segregation and of the dictum 
of proper racial respect. This has frequently been 
the issue in racial conflict situations involving 
Negro soldiers from the North who have been sent 
to the South for military training. The arming or 
deputizing of bus drivers in these situations seems 
to have proved an inadequate solution of the 
difficulty. 

Crimes and the police handling of such situations 
as appear to have racial significance have very 
often reflected fears on the part of the police that 
unruly Negroes would get out of the racial as well 
as legal controls. This is not a new problem, but 
an old one greatly accentuated by war conditions. 
Ordinary crimes of Negroes against Negroes, nor- 
mally high, have not held any important or new 
implications for race relations. It has been ob- 
served, however, in a growing number of southern 
cities—twenty-one, according to our records—that 
the use of Negro police has salutary effects. 

The presence of northern Negro service men in 
the small southern towns near their camps has been 
fairly generally resented by the white population, 
and there have been numerous unsuccessful efforts 
to influence the Army to train these Negroes in the 
North. It is understandable how problems would 
arise with the sudden pressure of Negro soldiers on 
leave against the narrow recreational limits of the 
Negro quarter of a small southern town. The 
community fears of violence on the part of Negroes, 
in resentment of unfamiliar practices, have been 
justified in several cases, and the Negro violence 
has been all too often anticipated by a demonstra- 
tion of white violence. A study of thirty-odd 
reported cases of violence involving Negroes in the 
armed forces in 1941, and 1942, and 1943 showed 
that there is a typical pattern, and that such inci- 
dents can occur in the North as well as in the 
South, and even in overseas areas where two oppo- 
site conceptions clash, namely, the con¢eption of 
Negro soldiers that they are American citizens en- 
titled to impartial, nondiscriminative treatment 
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regardless of color, and the conception of white 
soldiers or civilians that they are inherently superior 
by virtue of their race and entitled to manifest 
evidence of their superiority in the discriminative 
treatment of Negroes. a 

Other examples of recent racial clashes in the 
South have followed fairly familiar patterns. Of 
importance to underlying racial sentiment and ten- 
sions, although not usually responsible for overt 
conflict, is the widespread experience of white 
middle-class households with their Negro domestic 
servants. The inconvenience of being without-the 
familiar Negro domestics has proved to be one of 
the most intimate effects of the war in many house- 
holds. Some of these domestics have gone tempo- 
rarily to better paying war jobs, some have been 
able, as a result of family allowances from soldiers, 
to stay at home and care for their own households, 
and some have just quit work. Although this is a 
contingency to be expected in war time, it has 
become one of the most serious barriers to inter- 
racial tolerance and good will. This basically 
economic movement has been invested with the 
deepest private and political fears and disaffections 
of the southern white-middle-class, and has been 
the occasion of a vast array of unwholesome ru- 
mors. However, the very absurdity of these 
rumors, and their failure to materialize in the 
manner expected seems to have weakened their 
intensity in recent months, perhaps indicating a 
wider understanding of what has actually been 
happening. 

The disaffections, fears, resentments, and 
gloomy forebodings of the racial fundamentalists 
have found articulate expression in the halls of the 
national Congress, where they have associated 
their reactidns to the New Deal government and to 
the President and his family with their concern for 
preserving the racial status quo; and in the gratui- 
tous but emphatic resolutions of the South Carolina 
legislature regarding the manifest destiny of the 
white race. In spite of the vociferousness of these 
elements, however, election results in November 
indicated that even poll tax constituencies no 
longer consider exploitation of the race issue as the 
best possible political platform. Several of the 
most vocal champions of ‘white supremacy” as a 
shibboleth were defeated, and their places were 
taken by exponents of the more liberal and con- 
structive southern viewpoint. If other states fol- 
. low Georgia in eliminating the poll tax, increased 
popular participation in elections should continue 


this trend, even though other ways may be devised | 


to restrict Negro voting. 

While the Negro in the South has made many 

types of adjustment to the southern cultural pat- 
tern, there seems to be general agreement and a 
great deal of objective evidence that his attitude 
is increasingly one of protest. A southern sociolo- 
gist recently published an article on “The Negro’s 
New Belligerency,” which noted that “in recent 
months the Negro’s usual protests have become a 
mighty chorus of discord.’”* A recent poll by the 
Denver Opinion Research Center, as well as the 
Negro press itself, bears this out to some extent, 
although Negroes in the North are more unanimous 
and outspoken in their resentment than those in 
the South. There can be little doubt that the de- 
velopment of this protest reaction has been stimu- 
lated by the war, with its emphasis on the defense 
of democracy, and by situations arising out of the 
war; but even without the war, education, increas- 
ing means of communication such as the press and 
the radio, and social and economic changes would 
probably have produced similar results in the long 
run. 
Much has been made of the fact that the south- 
ern cultural pattern is actually a caste system; and 
with respect to mental attitudes in the region on 
matters of race and the historical-adjustment of 
the majority of Negroes, it has been substantially 
that. A true caste system, however, is based on 
the acceptance by each individual of his place in 
the system, which is rigid and not subject to 
change. This pattern is ruled out in the American 
South by the basic democratic philosophy of the 
American creed, to which the South as well as the 
North adheres in principle. This creed has power 
enough in the South to make it impossible to ex- 
clude the Negro altogether from opportunities for 
education and self-advancement. The inevitable 
result has been that Negroes have become, on the 
one hand, increasingly aware of unfair and discrim- 
inatory treatment, and on the other, less well 
adapted to fit into the traditional “place.” The 
new factors introduced by war conditions have 
created a situation favorable to and, indeed, re- 
quiring change, and a climate of public opinion in 
which the expression of protest is on the whole less 
dangerous. 

This protest, of course, is expressed in a variety 
of ways, depending upon the educational back- 


*H. C. Brearley, “The Negro’s New Belligerency,” 
Phylon, V (fourth Quarter, 1944), 339-45. 
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ground, economic position, and character of the 
individual. Negro leaders in the South have some- 
times accepted segregation while calling for 
equality of opportunity and an end to discrimina- 
tion. There is some evidence, however, that this 
point of view is fundamentally a matter of expedi- 
ency rather than conviction. The signers of the 
Durham declaration of October 20, 1942, who are 
regarded as conservative by many segments of 
Negro opinion, stated, “We are fundamentally 
opposed to the principle and practice of compulsory 
segregation in our American society,” although 
they indicated a common-sense willingness to work 
in the southern bi-racial system to help achieve an 
ultimate democratic society. The fact is that 
Negroes cannot for reasons of self-respect accept 
segregation and all of its implications as an ultimate 
solution of race relations in a true democracy be- 
cause to do so would be to accept for all time a 
definition of themselves as something less than 
their fellow men. In the South, however, they 
have shown on the whole a disposition not to push 
the issue embarrassingly even in such matters as 
graduate and professional education, but to seek 
areas of cooperation where progress could be made 
without directly threatening the dogma of sepa- 
ration. 

The mass of southern Negroes naturally do not 
express their protest in any such conscious terms, 
although race consciousness is increasing. Protest 
behavior may range from withdrawal and self- 
segregation to inefficiency on the job, or aggressive 
manners. In the more isolated areas where educa- 
tion and social and economic change have had least 
effect there may be very little feeling of protest on 
the part of the Negro, and this gives a semblance 
of justification to the conviction that the old pat- 
terns were harmonious and thus more acceptable. 
This situation, however, is probably a function of 
mental and physical isolation which cannot long 
be maintained in a dynamic society. It should be 
noted that migration itself, which often occurs 
from just such areas as these, is a form of protest. 

It has been suggested in this paper that the ra- 
cial climate is at present bad, but that the over-all 
trend is wholesome and promising. There are 
numerous indications of forces other than disrup- 
tion at work in the total situation: 

((a) In spite of the tensions, threats, abuses and 
limitations of the racial system, large-scale 
racial violence has seldom occurred and gives 
no indication of occurring, although the fric- 


tions and antagonisms threaten to continue . 
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indefinitely. Lynchings have almost disap- 
peared, in large part through the efforts of 
the South itself, and particularly the 
southern women. 

(b) The pressure of population over the long run 
is being relaxed by the migration of both 
whites and Negroes to the North and West. 

(c) Constant improvements in education are 
changing the character of race relations by 
gradually removing one of the sources of 
personal insecurity. 

(d) The increased industrialization and unioni- 
zation of the region has been increasing the 
number and character of natural contacts 
between whites and Negroes in the most | 
numerous population class. The necessities 

.for labor and class solidarity have shown 
themselves vital enough to overcome many 
racial customs and traditions. 

(e) Many white southerners, while struggling 
with a dilemma for which there appears to be 
no solution that is both acceptable and con- 
sistent, have shown themselves ready to 
work with Negro southerners for the removal 
of particular discriminations, or for the es- 
tablishment of better facilities, and these 
instances of cooperation have brought better 
understanding in certain areas. 

(f) The new regional approach developed by 
southern social scientists and the new social 
viewpoint in some southern political leaders 
have made for an increasing awareness of 
certain problems faced by the South which 
are not racial but economic, geographic, and 
social. This has stimulated in turn a will- 
ingness to work for the general im provement 
of conditions in the area which includes 
whites and Negroes alike. 

(g) Southern colleges and universities have been 
increasingly contributing to a more objective 
approach to problems of race relations by 
establishing courses, programs, and study 
projects bearing on this field; and as a result 
of this and related factors more southern 
young people are showing a disposition to 
question old traditions and to try out new 
approaches. 

The trend toward substitution of worker soli- 
darity for racial solidarity may prove in the long 
run to be the most significant of the forces men- 
tioned above. There are at least 500,000 Negroes 
in unions in the South, and many of these unions 
are considering for the first time the value of effec- 
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tive co-relations as a basis for workers’ security in 
the region and in the Nation. The mine and 
smelter workers in Birmingham, Alabama, to take 
one of the many examples, have not only formed 
unions in which whites and Negroes participate on 
an equal basis, but have pressed for upgrading of 
Negroes on the same basis as whites, in the face of 
the protests of loca] traditionalists. An interesting 
if not so significant inversion of this trend was the 
recent effort of a Memphis employer to fight the 
holding of a union election on the ground that the 
union discriminated against Negroes. {If postwar 
developments do not cause unions to revert gener- 
ally to exclusiveness and if the Federal Government 
through the FEPC and the Supreme Court con- 
tinues to insist upon equal opportunities in labor 
groups as well as in employment, the trend toward 
industrialization of the South should bring with it 
changes in the old racial mores that can be bene- 
ficial to the entire area and population. For even 
though it might appear to be an advantage to the 
racial scene to maintain fixed inequalities, the full 
economic development of the South can only be 
handicapped by this policy. 

Academic instruction and research and the live- 
lier intellectual atmosphere of some of the southern 
colleges are also exerting an influence which will 
widen and deepen as those who are influenced by 
it take their places in southern society. A survey 
in 1941 found 187 southern colleges for white stu- 
dents doing work in the field of the Negro and race 
relations. Of these, 53 offered at least one full 
course in the field, 20 were doing independent re- 
search, 80 supplemented course instruction with 
programs dealing with the subject, and 58 carried 
on some type of interracial activities in most of 
which students participated. The Negro colleges, 
as might be expected, take an even greater interest 
in the subject and make a real effort to give their 
students an understanding of the background of 
present problems and an opportunity for interracial 
experience. 

Perhaps even more significant than direct study 
of race relations is the influence of southern univer- 
sities in developing a new approach to southern 
problems. The kind of regional program first 
suggested by such agencies as the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina is now being activated by organiza- 
tions of southerners such as the Southern Regional 
Council, the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 


fare, and the Southern Electoral Reform League. 
The Southern Regional Council organized in 1944 
with a broad base of southern leadership in many 
fields was recently able to adopt unanimously 
recommendations including employment of all 
persons on the basis of ability, abolition of the 
white primary, and equalization of educational 
opportunities, health facilities, and transportation 
facilities. 

Churches over the South are giving new and in- 
creasing study to the problem of race relations and 
are joining with other groups in efforts to modify 
the more pressing injustices. Here as in the col- 
leges, southern youth seem more disposed to view 
racial situations in the light of Christian and demo- 
cratic principles rather than in the twilight of 
tradition. 

At the present moment the whole question of 
race relations, not only in the South but in the 
country as a whole, is being held in a kind of sus- 
pension awaiting the end of the war and the unpre- 
dictable developments which will follow. This is 
not to say that there is nothing going on now in 
this field, for the fact is there is an unprecedented 
amount of attention being given to the question, a 
continuance of racial tensions in all parts of the 
Nation, and much activity by organized groups. 
There is, however, a general feeling that the decid- 
ing influence will be the character of social, 
political, and economic developments in the United 
States and in the world when the war ends. We 
can chart the constructive and the disruptive 
forces, but we cannot know which will prevail with- 
out knowing whether postwar America will be able 
to provide jobs and a standard of living to a degree 
which will at least make the possibility of progress 
seem real. Predictions as to the effect on race 
relations of the return of white and southern serv- 


icemen have varied from gloomy mutterings that . 


“blood will flow” to the statement by a retiring 
Governor of North Carolina that “men who come 
back from the war, white and colored, are going to 
have an even better desire to work these things 
out.” There is at least a recognition on the part of 
southern leaders that demobilization, reconversion, 
and their attendant problems require careful plan- 
ning and constructive action. The extent to which 
such action is taken and is effective, both in the 
South and in the Nation at large, will be decisive 
not alone for race relations but for the health of 
the Nation. 
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RESEARCH AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE RANGE AND ROLE OF RESEARCH IN 
THE SOUTH | 


EDITH WEBB WILLIAMS 
University of North Carolina 


HE social scientist can rarely escape the 

pressure of a double obligation in all his 

work. The need for valid generalization 
is so great in his field that emphasis upon funda- 
mental topics and scientific methodology can never 
be forgotten or slighted, but at the same time the 
material which he studies tends to exert upon him 
pressure to select subjects of investigation relevant 
to the immediate needs and the recognized as- 
pirations of men. An inquiry into the role played 
by research in southern States satisfies both ob- 
ligations. The importance of research activities 
and institutions in modern society justifies their 
selection for study, and it would be difficult to 
find a topic more directly related to the regional 
development of the southeastern United States. 

Research has come to be one of our magic words, 
a word with which to conjure. Research has given 
us our prized machines, it has produced health- 
preserving drugs, it will win the war, and it will 
provide jobs and prosperity after the war. The 
scientist in a laboratory filled with complicated 
apparatus shakes a test tube, and, presto, some- 
thing wonderful and new emerges. The processes 
and the people involved are remote from most of 
us, and are expected to be more mysterious than 
not. The ordinary man does not try to under- 
stand, except perhaps to the extent of being con- 
vinced that “research pays.” The fundamental 
research which precedes the application, the 
rigorous training of the scientific worker, and, 
most important of all, the applicability of the logic 
and objectivity of science to all phases of life— 
these provide only a dim background for the mag- 
ical drama in which all attention is focussed on 
the end result, the thing produced. 

In this role of a new and superior magic, re- 
search in the natural sciences can no doubt con- 
tinue to provide successively more impressive 
results. There will be no end of weapons and 
labor savers and entertaining gadgets. To the 
thoughtful person these results alone do not fulfill 
the promise of a science which is essentially a 
method of achieving understanding and power 
derived from understanding, a method not re- 


stricted to physics and chemistry, a promise not 
fulfilled by accumulations of intricate and varied 
objects. To such persons it seems important to 
inquire into the role played by research in our 
society, not merely as a phase of the technique of 
production, but also as a social phenomenon whose 
influence reaches throughout the fabric of our 
culture. We need to know to what extent the 
promise of scientific research is failing to be 
realized, and in what areas. For this we need to 
know how much research we have and what kinds, 
who works at it, who supports it, who controls 
it, who benefits from its accomplishments. We 
also need to know where we do not have it and 
why. If our reiterated belief in the efficacy of 
research has a factual foundation, we should con- 
cern ourselves about our research resources and 
how they are being used. These are matters 
intimately related to the welfare of all of us. The 
valuable series of studies which the National 
Resources Planning Board made of the research 
resources of the nation’ has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves, nor provoked the further inquiry 
into the subject which should have followed it. 

The social scientist particularly needs to give 
close attention to this institutional complex, made 
up of a professional group clearly set off by train- 
ing and the nature of its work and perhaps by 
characteristic attitudes, of attitudes of others 
toward this group, its work and its place in society, 
of the interaction between this complex and other 
parts of the social whole, of the effects of the find- 
ings of science and the spirit of science upon the 
ways and attitudes and ideals of society. 

The two factors thus suggested make this pro- 
posal of research upon research timely and neces- 
sary. One is the high value placed on scientific 


1 National Resources Committee, Research—A Na- 
tional Resource, I. Relation of the Federal Government 


to Research, December, 1938; National Resources . 


Planning Board, Research—A National Resource, II. 
Industrial Research, December, 1940; National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Research—A National Re- 
source, III, Business Research, June, 1941 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office). 
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endeavors and the faith that they will solve our certain parts of the country, with other parts 


problems and bring our hearts’ desires. The 
other is the significant place of research activities 
in our social and economic orders. This is already 
sufficient to merit study as a part of our attempt 
to understand the working of those orders, and 
it will increase if.the strong faith in science con- 
tinues to characterize our times. 

The war has dramatized the value of research 
so that more people are aware of it, at least in cer- 
tain fields, but this worth has for some years been 
recognized by many who have seen it in terms of 
financial gain and by others who have understood 
the significance of continuous and varied research 
to the general welfare of all the people. A con- 
crete demonstration of this recognition can be 
given in terms of money expended for research 
before the war affected the situation. A careful 
estimate put the national expenditure for indus- 
trial research at around $300,000,000 in 1940.? 
The Federal Government spent approximately 2 
percent of its total budget on research before the 
war, the amount in 1936-1937 being $120,000- 
000.* Universities spent around $50,000,000 an- 
nually on research, some allotting 25 percent of 
their incomes for this purpose.t These figures 
are indicative only. They are estimates, not com- 
plete tabulations, and they take no account of the 
investigations carried on by departments of State 
governments and legislative committees, of the 
business and economic studies conducted by in- 
dividual concerns and trade associations, of private 
agricultural experimentation. 

The extent of research, as indicated by these 
figures, represents tremendous expansion in a 
relatively short period of time, chiefly between the 
two great wars of the twentieth century. The 
growth has not been even, but has been concen- 
trated in certain fields of endeavor and in certain 
geographical areas. Most of the expansion of 
industrial research has been in a limited number of 
industries and by a limited number of companies. 
In some industries research is almost nonexistent. 
Governmental efforts account for most of the ex- 
pansion in the field of agriculture. Some sciences 
have been used more than others. All types of 
research in all fields of interest have developed in 


2 National Resources Planning Board, Research: A 
National Resource, II. Industrial Research, p. 1. 

* National Resources Committee, Research: A Na- 
tional Resource, I. Relation of the Federal Government 
to Research, p. 3. 

‘ Ibid., p. 177. 


lagging far behind. 

The causes and the results of all this variation 
are not simple, but there are many points which 
suggest a need for investigation. In the industrial 
field it seems to be the case that the companies 
which have large research organizations have 
tended to prosper. It also seems that only the 
prospering industry or company finds the money 
to finance research. Furthermore, extensive re- 
search activities tend to be found only with highly 
concentrated wealth and control. The authori- 
tarian organization of industry seems to make 
possible a more effective use of science than has 
been achieved in other phases of our society. 
In agriculture, by way of contrast, most research 
is publicly supported and it has to be supplemented 
with a system for “extending” its results to the 
farmers. The expense of modern research and the 
advantages of cooperative effort on a problem have 
apparently pushed the individual and the small 
economic unit out of the research world. On the 
other hand, we know little about the effect of 
centralized control and direction of research 
effortson initiative and inventiveness. It seems 
quite clear that the concentration of economic 
power which comes with control over the develop- 
ment of new products and processes is a problem 
to which a democratic society must find some solu- 
tion. 

Outside the industrial field there are equally 
important questions which need investigation. 
The distinction between fundamental and applied 
research is found primarily in the immediate ends 
of the inquiries, but the two tend to be different 
also in organization, in sources of financial sup- 
port, and in the social roles they play. A few in- 
dustrial companies carry on basic research, but 
for the most part, this is left to endowed institutes, 
to universities and colleges, and to governmental 
agencies. This is true in both social and natural 
sciences. These agencies are all, in a broad sense, 
supported by the people as a whole; they are seek- 
ing knowledge on the assumption that an increase 
in knowledge will heip all the people; and their 
findings are generally available. The relationship 
between these agencies and those individuals or 
groups which need and use the results of their 
research is one of social importance. 

Within this company, the colleges and univer- 
sities occupy a peculiar position because they also 
train the research workers who will carry on in 
both fundamental and applied fields, in both the 
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natural and the social sciences. The amount of 
training given outside the academic world has 
been increasing, but the bulk of it still remains 
there, and the basic training will undoubtedly 
continue to take place there. Since the contribu- 
tions of research in the future depend on the quan- 
tity and quality of trained personnel which will be 
available, inquiry into these research and training 
centers is of great importance. Added signifi- 
cance is given to such inquiry by the fact that al- 
most all research in the social sciences takes place 
in these institutions. Since we have failed sig- 
nally in achieving mastery in the social world, 
either in the accumulation of useful knowledge or 
in the application of it, basic questions need to 
be asked and answered with regard to research in 
the social sciences. 

It is not surprising that the more wealthy re- 
gions of the country should have more research 
facilities of all kinds, nor that the tendency is to 
expand facilities where they already exist. It 
seems desirable, however, to inquire into the wis- 
dom of permitting this trend to continue, with its 
influence upon the perpetuation of present regional 
imbalances in development and the consequent 
weakening of the national whole. In addition 
to the general gains from research findings where- 
ever made, there are apparently more specific 
and greater gains made by the region in which the 
investigations take place. Our country differs 
so much in its different parts that study of re- 
sources and conditions in one may throw no light 
on the problems of another, even if the results are 
released freely. It would seem that regional and 
local research is needed on regional and local prob- 
lems, both problems having to do with production 
and the use of natural resources and problems in 
the social life of the people. This is not only to 
insure study of specific local materials, but also 
to build up the appreciation and use of research 
findings. The final social goal is acceptance and 
use of knowledge, and this is aided by the presence 
within an area of research institutions and per- 
sonnel. Appreciation of scientific methods and 
findings and willingness to use them and to support 
them come through first hand contacts with the 
processes and results of research. It is only in 
this way that the great potentialities of science 
in its broadest sense can be realized through a 
penetration of its proved successful techniques and 
approaches into the daily practices of all men. 
This outstanding fact about our research re- 
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sources, their centralization, suggests two dangers. 
One is that too much power is thereby concen- 
trated in too few hands for a healthy democratic 
society. The other is that too many people are 
thereby denied the advantages and benefits which 
accrue from research. If these are real dangers, 
it would be well to discover it now. If modern 
research can not be carried on efficiently except in 
large units, we may have to develop safeguards in 
the form of some kind of social control. If greater 
gains to the country as a whole will come with 
decentralization of at least some kinds of research, 
the fact should be established. There are some 
subjects of inquiry where duplication of effort 
seems obviously wasteful, but there are other less 
basic ones which seem to call for varied and numer- 
ous approaches. 

As a first step in examining the research complex 
and its role in modern society, this paper proposes 
to explore the research resources of the South- 
eastern States, a part of the country which ad- 
mittedly constitutes a national problem because 
of its failure to develop its resources, both natural 
and human, to the extent which would seem pos- 
sible if a whole-hearted application of science to 
materials were made. The South is one of the 
regions of the United States where research does 
not exist on a scale commensurate with that in 
other parts of the country or with the opportuni- 
ties for development presented by its natural re- 
sources. Inno field has the South taken a leading 
place in research. This is evidenced by all avail- 
able measures. 

Typical is the picture of expenditures for re- 
search in agriculture, the traditional economic 
backbone of the region. In 1942-1943 there 
were 4,680 research workers (full- and part-time) 
in agricultural experiment stations in all the States. 
The eleven Southeastern States had 18 percent 
of these.6 In 1940 the Southeast had 33.5 percent 
of the total rural population.* To put it another 
way, the Southeast had fewer research workers in 
agricultural experiment stations per million rural 
population thar any other region. This farming 
region had 44 of these agricultural research workers 
per million rural population, while the country as 


5 United States Department of Agriculture, Report 
on the Agricultural Experiment Stations (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1943), Table I, pp. 98- 
99. 

6 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940. Popu- 
lation, I, Table 7, p. 19. 
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a whole had 81, the industrial Northeast 100, the 
Middle States 93, the Far West 159. Research 
in the agricultural experiment stations is partly 
financed by federal grants, and although some of 
these grants are allotted on the basis of rural 
population, the older ones provide equal amounts 
to all States. In total federal grants, therefore, 
the South with its large rural population does not 
fare as well, on any reasonable basis of compar- 
ison, as other parts of the country. Nor do State 
appropriations to the stations make up the differ- 
ence. Southern States make smaller appropria- 
tions for agricultural research in proportion to 
their rural populations than do the States of other 
regions. 

The number of articles published in scientific 
journals during the year by the staff members of 
the various stations is reported to the Office of 
Experiment Stations in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.’ This may be used as a 
partial index of the quality of the personnel and 
the research accomplished. In all stations there 
were 45 articles per 100 research workers in 1942- 
1943. In the Southeast there were about 28, the 
lowest figure for any region. The industrial 
Northeast led ail regions with 69 articles per 100 
research workers. Even considering the many 
factors that may affect publication, the difference 
seems of some significance and is evidence for the 
claim, often made, that all kinds of investigations 
flourish when conducted in an area where others 
are being made. These figures are for experiment 
station activities alone. There is some private 
agricultural research, particularly in plant breed- 
ing, and there is a vast amount of agricultural 
research conducted directly by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the South as well 
as elsewhere. 

Industrial research in the Southeast has lagged 
so far behind the development elsewhere that it 
was almost nonexistent until recent years. In the 
National Research Council’s survey of industrial 
research laboratories in 1938 the 11 Southeastern 
States reported 5 percent of the laboratories and 
3 percent of the research personnels They had 


? United States Department of Agriculture, loc. cit. 

® George Perazich and Philip M. Field, Industrial 
Research and Changing Technology, Works Projects 
Administration, National Research Project, Report 
No. M-4 (Philadelphia, January 1940), Appendix A, 
Table A-11, p. 72 and Table A-10, pp. 69-71. 


21 percent of the population.? In the number of 
industrial research workers per 10,000 wage earners 
in manufacturing, the Southeast is behind all 
other regions. There is no outstanding industrial 
research institute in the whole Southeast. Re- 
cently, however, there has been a definite trend 
toward the expansion of industrial research in the 
region. The rate of growth in both laboratories 
and personnel reported between 1927 and 1938 
was more rapid in the Southeast than in any other 
region. This was largely because the numbers in 
1927 were so small, but the trend continued at 
least until 1940, when the last National Research 
Council Directory was published. Between 1938 
and 1940 the number of laboratories reported from 
the Southeast increased from 113 to 191, 69 per- 
cent. It is not possible to find out what effect 
the war has had on the total picture. By deplet- 
ing personnel it has sharply reduced the research 
programs of some industries, but in other instances 
war related research has been expanded. War 
conditions and interest in planning for postwar 
industry have resulted in increased interest in 
research on the part of southern industrial groups. 
Several cooperatively financed industrial research 
institutes have been organized and will be ready 
for full operation when personnel and equipment 
become available. 

Available material does not permit similar re- 
gional analysis of business and economic research 
but indirect evidence points to a like condition. 
Only business and industrial concerns with large 
resources can afford to maintain research depart- 
ments. The South has relatively few such con- 
cerns. It is getting more branch producing units 
all the time, but the home office, the control, and 
usually the research remain centered at the point 
of origin. For companies without the resources 
for individual research, economic studies, as well 
as fundamental research, can be financed coopera- 
tively through trade associations. Southern busi- 
ness and industry participate in these associations, 
both regional and national ones, although the exact 
extent of the participation is difficult to estimate. 
If the factor of location of headquarters is impor- 
tant in determining the trend of activities, the 
South remains on the fringes of the interests of 
national associations, and these are the ones with 
the most extensive research programs. The 
United States Department of Commerce directory, 


* Statistical Abstract, 1941, Table 12, p. 10. 
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Trade and Professional Associations of the United 
States, for 1942 shows 60 percent of the 2,800 
listed associations located in three cities—New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. There are 16 
cities with 20 or more associations each. Two of 
these are in the South, New Orleans with 21 asso- 
ciations and Atlanta with 20. These 41 associa- 
tions may be compared with the 1,497 in the 
Northeast. ?° No one of the outstanding private 
institutes for research in economics and business 
is located in the South. 

All available indexes of university research facil- 
ities show the South to be deficient to a serious 
degree. It is in the graduate school that real 
research training is given, and the Ph.D. degree 
is generally accepted today as a requirement for 
the highest level of research personnel in all fields. 
A compilation of the Ph.D. degrees given in the 
United States for a three-year period preceding 
the full impact of the war on education (1939- 
1942) shows the condition of southern university 
graduate training clearly. Out of 1,718 chemistry 
degrees, 76 were granted in the Southeast; out of 
199 engineering degrees, not one was granted in 
the Southeast; out of 467 physics degrees, 16 were 
granted in the Southeast; out of 190 agriculture 
degrees, 2; out of 494 economics degrees, 34; out 
of 217 sociology degrees, 17; out of 205 political 
science degrees, 7. With 67 institutions granting 
degrees in chemistry the Southeast had 6; with 27 
granting engineering degrees, the Southeast had 
none; with 53 granting physics degrees, the South- 
east had 4; with 26 granting agriculture degrees, 
the Southeast had 2; with 45 granting economics 
degrees, the Southeast had 5; with 38 granting 
political science degrees, the Southeast had 5; 
with 40 granting sociology degrees, the Southeast 
had 5.44 


10—), J. Judkins, Trade and Professional Associations 
of the United States, Washington: Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States Department 
of Commerce, Industrial Series No. 3, 1942, p. 177. 

"FE. A. Henry, (Ed.), Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities, 1939-1940. Number 7 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1940), 
Table ITI. 

E. A. Henry (Ed.), Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities, 1940-1941. Number 8 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1941), 
Table ITI. 

E. A. Henry, (Ed.), Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities, 1941-1942. Number 9 
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An, indication that place of training is related 
to the location of research activities is found in 
data on a highly selected group of younger scien- 
tists (those first starred in American Men of Sci- 
ence in 1927, 1933, or 1938). A study has been 
made showing where they were born, where they 
received their training, and where they were lo- 
cated in 1938.!* The tendency for training at the 
higher levels to be concentrated in a few centers is 
clear; and it is equally clear that large numbers of 
the trained individuals remain in these same areas. 
A relatively small proportion of the total number 
of this selected group was born in the Southeast, 
but the proportions trained and located in the 
region are still smaller. 

Somewhat comparable material for a selected 
group of social scientists presents the same gen- 
eral picture. This comes from an analysis of 
biographical data for the Postdoctoral Research 
Training Fellows of the Social Science Research 
Council from 1925 through 1939.8 These fellow- 
ships “are usually awarded to persons who have 
already demonstrated their capacities for doing 
effective research under the usual conditions 
of employment in academic or public life...’ 
Approximately 6 percent of the number born in 
this country were born in southeastern States. 
The Southeast provided undergraduate training 
to about 3 percent of the total number for whom 
information on this point is available; it provided 
graduate training to less than 1 percent; and about 
5 percent of the number who were located in col- 
legiate work in 1939 were in the Southeast. 

The significance of analyses of these two groups 
comes chiefly from the fact that each is a selected 
group representing the highest level of research 
talent, one in the natural sciences and one in the 
social sciences. In both cases it is evident that 
the Southeast does not contribute what it should 
in the way of talent or training, and that it does 
not share in the benefits that come from the pres- 
ence of superior scientists at work on the problems 
of the region. 





(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1942), Table 
III. 

#S.S. Visher, ‘‘Distribution of the Younger Starred 
Scientists,’ American Journal of Science, 237 (January 
1939), 48-65. 

13 Social Science Research Council, Fellows of the 
Social Science Research Council, 1925-1939 (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1939). 

14 Tbid., Introduction, p. viii. 
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Graduate training in research requires superior 
teachers. Of the total number of starred scien- 
tists in the 1938 edition of American Men of Sci- 
ence who were then located in colleges and univer- 
sities, the Southeast had 3 percent. This 
amounts to less than 3 per thousand faculty mem- 
bers.’® In the Nation at large there were 13 per 
thousand faculty members; in the Northeast, 20. 
When this 3 percent is put with the 5 percent of 
the group of social scientists, selected for research 
talent, it suggests one reason why so few of the 
best research people come out of the southern 
universities. These figures do not constitute a 
complete measure of the adequacy of southern 
university faculties to give training in research, 
but it indicates a situtation which calls for atten- 
tion. Perhaps it means that the most able scien- 
tists are drawn to areas where there is more money. 
Perhaps it means that scientists in southern schools 
cannot realize their potentialities because they are 
overburdened with teaching loads and underpro- 
vided with equipment and libraries and research 
assistants. Southern university faculties are 
clearly aware of the need for increased research. 
The number of bureaus and institutes of research 
and engineering experiment stations which exist 
in the region are proof of efforts to improve re- 
search conditions. Some of these have done 
excellent work, but many have never been given 
more than nominal financial support. 

Good research scientists require good equipment 
and good libraries and time to carry on investiga- 
tions. All these cost money. Careful estimates 
of amounts spent annually for research by colleges 
and universities have been made by the National 
Resources Committee. No southern school spends 
more than $1,000,000 on research, but there are 
14 outside the region which do. There are, in 
addition, 15 which spend between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. Of these the Southeast has one, 
Duke University. 

There are 40 members of the Association of 
Research Libraries in the country, of which 5 are 
in the Southeast, located in the universities which 
grant most of the graduate degrees given in the 


%® National Resources Committee, of. cit., Table II, 
p. 174. 

© The number of faculty members is taken from the 
report (unpublished) of a survey conducted by the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
of the War Manpower Commission in December, 1942. 

17 National Resources Committee, op. cit., p. 190. 


region. The 5 libraries cannot meet the standards 
set by the great research libraries of the Nation, 
but the record of expenditures in recent years indi- 
cates an awareness on the part of the institutions 
concerned of the importance of library materials. 
In 1938-1939 the 5 institutions spent a larger per- 
centage of their total budgets on their libraries 
than the percentage for all 40 institutions. 4* The 
difficulty is that the total budgets of these institu- 
tions are relatively so small that, in spite of 
strenuous efforts, the regional differential in re- 
search library facilities increases. 

The South is also lacking in special research 
collections on specific subjects, especially in scien- 
tific fields. R. B. Downs reports that there is no 
extensive textile collection in the region despite the 
importance of cotton.!® L. R. Wilson has pointed 
out to the author in conversation that there is no 
first-rate collection of materials on soils in this 
agricultural region. The possibilities of coopera- 
tion in this field are being shown in a number of 
university programs for joint library service. 
Such plans eliminate duplications and make pos- 
sible the maximum benefits from the money ex- 
pended by all cooperating groups. Recent moves 
toward the establishment of industrial research 
institutes, such as the Southern Research Insti- 
tute at Birmingham and the Institute of Textile 
Technology at Charlottesville, include plans for 
technical libraries. 

The poor standing of southern universities in 
various attempts to rate graduate schools and 
departments on their general excellence has been 
pointed out too many times to need reiteration. 
A criterion of particular relevance to the research 
facilities of the schools is the number of research 
fellowships and scholarships made available 
through national foundations and private industry. 
National Research Council fellowships in the 
natural sciences have been given since 1919 in 
order “‘to strengthen the foundations of science in 
the United States.” The statement of the Coun- 
cil regarding cooperation of educational institu- 
tions is as follows: 


National Research Fellows are appointed to conduct 
their investigations at institutions which cooperate in 





18 From a compilation made by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. Manuscript available from Princeton 
University Librarian. 

19 Resources of Southern Libraries (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1938), p. 304. 
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meeting their needs, which differ widely from those of 
students seeking instruction only. Experienced in- 
vestigators, actively engaged in productive research, 
are needed to inspire and guide the work of the Fellows; 
research laboratories, adequately manned with tech- 
nicians, and amply supplied with materials, instru- 
ments, tools, and other facilities, are indispensable; 
and funds to provide supplies and to satisfy the con- 
tinuing requirements of research must be available. 
Above all, there must exist the stimulating atmosphere 
found in institutions in which scientific investigation 
flourishes.”° 


Between 1919 and 1944. there have been 1,315 
appointments for study in the natural sciences 
(excluding medical sciences) at universities and 
colleges in this country or at research and tech- 
nical institutions or for study abroad.*! Of these, 
only 8 have been given for work at institutions in 
the Southeast.” 

The conditions governing the location of fellow- 
ships given by private industry are more varied. 
Nevertheless, the assumption that the companies 
want their expenditures to bring maximum re- 
turns in training and research findings seems justi- 
fied. The most recent industrial grants summary” 
shows a total of 956 research fellowships and 
grants supported by private industry., Of these, 
53 are in southeastern universities or agricultural 
experiment stations. 

Examinations of the institutions where Social 
Science Research Council Fellows have carried 
on their advanced study indicates a similar situa- 
tion in the social sciences. Of 232 Postdoctoral 
Research Training Fellowships from 1925 through 
1939,*4 only 2 were used for study in southeastern 
universities. Of 111 Fellowships in Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology granted between 


20 National Research Council, National Research 
Fellowships in the Natural Sciences for 1944-1945, p. 5. 

#1 One person may have an appointment for two or 
more institutions; these are counted as separate ap- 
pointments. 

2 National Research Council, National Research 
Fellowships, 1919-1938, p. 81, and announcements of 
fellowships for 1939-1940, 1940-1941, 1941-1942, 1942- 
1943, 1943-1944, and 1944-1945. 

*% Callie Hull and Mildred Mico, “Research Sup- 
ported by Industry Through Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Grants,” Journal of Chemical Education, 21:4 
(April 1944), 180-191. 

% Social Science Research Council, op. cit., Introduc- 
tion, pp. viii—xiii. 
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1928 and 1933,” not one was used for study in a 
southeastern university. The places of study of 
the special Southern Fellows supported by the 
Council between 1929 and 1933 do not constitute 
a measure of the relative merits of southern schools, 
but it is interesting to note the figures. There 


_were 59 fellows,?* with 2 studying at two different 


schools. Of these fellows 21 studied in the North- 
east, 20 in the Southeast, 2 in the Southwest, 16 
in the Middle States, and 2 in the Far West. 

Further multiplication of evidence is not neces- 
sary to show that this southeastern region has little 
part in the research life of the Nation. Both fun- 
damental and applied research activities are at a 
minimum within its area. If scientific research 
is to provide the solutions to the economic and 
social problems of our times, this region must rely 
in large part upon other parts of the country to 
provide these solutions, unless the present situa- 
tion is changed. The fact that applied, as well 
as basic, investigations are lacking, suggests that 
one goes along with the other, and that it is not 
practical to expect extensive developments in the 
applied field based entirely upon fundamental 
investigations carried on elsewhere. 

The capacity of southern people and institutions 
to conduct successful research and the benefits 
which the region can derive from research programs 
have been demonstrated by the special regional 
grants based on needs which have been made by 
the General Education Board, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the 
Guggenheim Foundation. Over the years several 
hundred such fellowships and grants have been 
made and the resulting trained personnel has been 
noteworthy. The foundations have been richly 
rewarded in the concrete results, but the South 
has not yet met its full obligations. The region 
has not demonstrated either capacity or willing- 
ness to support its own research. The paucity of 
training facilities for research personnel and the 
lack of opportunity for satisfactory research careers 
in the region are undoubtedly related, but it may 
well be that both are more fundamentally related 
to basic folk attitudes toward change based upon 
objective analysis and the folk valuation of scien- 
tific knowledge. There is great need for inquiry 
by the social scientist into the influence of folk- 
ways and folk beliefs upon the processes of mate- 


% Tbid., pp. xxi-xxii. 
% Ibid., p. xxiv. 
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rial change and improvement, and, on the other 
hand, an opportunity to observe the effects upon 
the folk of the slowly increasing adoption of scien- 
tific research by industrialists and farmers who are 
interested in the money benefits they expect from 
it. Attitudes toward the purposes of educational 
institutions and toward freedom of thought and 
inquiry are involved here, and the natural scien- 
tist is affected by these almost as much as the social 


scientist. This approach to a study of society 
through inquiry into one of the most important 
institutional complexes of modern society offers 
a rich field both for the student of social life and 
for the person who is interested in the improvement 
of the conditions of life, particularly when the 
area involved is one where need for improvement 
is great and failure to appreciate and use research 
seems to be related to the need. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
SOUTH* 3 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


A TIME FOR APPRAISAL 


E USED to think of the South as a 

culturally passive area where people 

assumed that what had always been 
would always be. Unlike the urban North, 
where change initiated from within seems almost 
to have been the very life principle of the society 
itself, change in the feudal and agrarian South 
has appeared as something forced from without 
in the form of market fluctuations and northern 
carpetbaggers.! The South has seemed to live 
inside its people like an instinct. The Middle 
West, on the other hand, has appeared in the in- 
habitants of that area more like a habit. Time 
and new surroundings can break a habit, but an 
instinct is unbreakable and unchangeable, 

The past and the future of sociology and of 
sociological research in the South is an appropriate 
theme for discussion at a time when the southern 
instinct is being discarded along with all the other 
alleged instincts. For this region, like other parts 
of th= world, is seething with active and contra- 


“Read before the Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 1, 1944. 

' During the course of his tour of the South in the 
1850’s Frederick Olmsted said of southerners: “They 
say this uneasiness—this passion for change—is a pecu- 
liarity of our diseased Northern nature. The South- 
ern man finds Providence in all that is: Satan in all that 
might be” A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States in 
the Years 1853-1854 (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1904), I, 2. 


dictory movement, and sociologists have long re- 
garded social change as one of the cardinal prob- 
lems of their science. Today the ordinary citizen 
and reader of newspapers can hardly escape re- 
flection upon the meaning of the changes going 
on so rapidly around him, while sociologists are 
required by the very nature of their occupation 
to probe deeply for these meanings. Our study of 
the nature and meaning of social change will in- 
clude, naturally, a consideration of the changes 
that have taken and are taking place in the science 
in which we have a professional interest. It is 
obvious that changes in society and changes in 
sociology are not unrelated. Sociological study 
in the South, like sociological study everywhere 
else, has never proceeded in a vacuum. On the 
contrary, it has gone forward in close relationship 
to the movements of change in the community 
where sociologists live and carry on their work. 
We ourselves are part of the object of our study. 
It is true, of course, that the sociological fraternity 
extends far beyond the boundaries of region and 
State. Science has a world-wide character, and 
research in it is carried on through the infections 
of enthusiasm and discussion over which no one 
group, race, or nation has a monopoly. Never- 
theless, there are certain situational imperatives 
in every society which have much to do with the 
generation, the transmission, and the increase of 
knowledge, and it is therefore well for us to try 
to understand southern sociology in its regional 
and institutional setting. 

It seems obvious that if we could secure such 
an understanding we would be in a better position 
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to aid in the reorientation of southern sociology for 
the tasks ahead. Just now when our whole out- 
look on the future seems to be undergoing change 
is a good time to face the east a little more exactly 
and to seek again the proper bearings and relations 
of sociology. A time when we seem to have 
reached a dividing point in the history of our civil- 
ization is a good time to do a little stock-taking 
and a good time to do a little soul-searching. It is 
a good time to ask ourselves some of the more 
elementary questions we ask our beginning stu- 
dents such as, What is knowledge? What kind 
of knowledge is scientific knowledge? What is 
sociological knowledge? What is research? 
What is the place of valuation in science and in 
scientific research? We would do well to clear 
our minds of some of our pet conceptions over 
which we now stand guard as though they were 
property rights and approach these questions and 
others like them with a certain primitive inno- 
cence. 

But sociology has been determined and probably 
will continue to be determined, not so much by 
rules of logical necessity, as historically and on 
the basis of interest. Sociology has been deter- 
mined by what has been done and what is being 
done by men who call themselves sociologists. 
If sociology is what sociologists think about, talk 
about, and write about, then we have a good many 
sociologies, perhaps about as many sociologies 
as we have sociologists. Nevertheless, there is 
little doubt but that region and Zeitgeist have im- 
pressed themselves upon the sociological move- 
ment and have helped define its problems. Cer- 
tainly this has been true of the South. “It is 
certainly no accident,” Myrdal remarks, “that 
a ‘regional approach’ in social science has been 
stressed in the South.’ Neither is it an accident 
that in the old Southern Sociological Congress the 
South possessed what probably was the first of 
the regional sociological societies.: Like Catholic 
sociology and rural sociology, southern sociology 
has been deeply concerned to defend rather than 
to analyze a body of mores. For this reason 
Catholic sociclogy has remained entirely outside 
the American Sociological Society, rural sociology 
has been in and out, and southern sociology kas 
been in but until now, perhaps,' not entirely at 
home in it. 


?Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, (New 
York: Harper, 1944), 1, 70 footnote. 
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An effort to outline the historical relations of the 
South to sociology might with some profit and in- 
sight be organized around the three prepositions, 
for, of, and in, most often used to indicate the 
relation of objects to actions. I shall speak of 
sociology for the South as that sociology which, 
as a body of doctrine, has been used or is being 
used either to resist impending change or to pro- 
mote social change. Sociology of the South is a 
sociology which has achieved and is achieving 
the meritorious result of advancing somewhat our 
understanding of the object studied but which is 
not itself thereby advanced. Sociology in the 
South is a sociology which, viewing the South as a 
kind of social laboratory, undertakes to exploit the 
rich experiences of southern life to advance our 
knowledge of human nature and the processes of 
social change generally. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR THE SOUTH 


When in 1854 George Fitzhugh published his 
Sociology for the South he had in mind, as did cer- 
tain contemporaries of his, a sociology battling in 
behalf of a regional interest and a sectional senti- 
ment. To understand what the argument was 
all about let us note how the South arose first as a 
region, or a part of a region, and then later as a 
section. 

The South was originally differentiated as part 
of an economic region in an expanding world of 
commerce and production for commerce after the 
sixteenth century. Advances in communication 
and cheap water transportation turned the Atlan- 
tic into an inland sea and gave the warmer lands 
in and surrounding the Caribbean and Gulf of 
Mexico divisions of labor in the larger community 
of western civilization as producers of agricultural 
staples for the markets of Europe. The South, 
with outlets along the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico, became the northern part of the 
Gulf-Caribbean region. The agricultural resources 
of this tropical or semi-tropical region were 
found to supplement those of northern Europe, 
and the profitable market invited large-scale de- 
velopment. Throughout the region the labor 
requirements of large-scale agriculture led to the 
displacement of native populations by new popu- 
lations imported from Europe but more especially 
from Africa. In the absence of a self-distributing 
labor market, and in a situation where there was 
more land than there was labor to till it, agricul- 
tural entrepreneurs could secure and hold labor 
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only by means of slavery, and the slavery was 
fastened upon the imported Negroes. The in- 
stitution of the plantation arose in this region as a 
factory for producing the staples and at the same 
time as a means of accommodating peoples of 
diverse race and culture to each other. The 
region became a natural habitat for the planta- 
tion, and the plantation in turn defined and charac- 
terized the region. Many plantation societies 
have since developed in other parts of the world, 
notably in southeast Asia and in the Pacific. 
The northern part of the Gulf-Caribbean region, 
the part we call “the South,” became a part of a 
political entity to which the other parts of the 
same region did not belong. The fact that, as a 
part of the United States, the South had its North 
—had, in other words, political ties with a people 
who seemed to stand about engaging in constant 
and irritating criticism of the southern way of 
life—led the people of the South to that degree of 
conscious reflection and justification of their cus- 
toms which lifted them to the level of mores.’ 
Thus the South became differentiated as a section 
through conflict with other sections of the United 
States. Sectionalism was induced in the South, 
Craven tells us, “by a drive launched first against 
her labor system and then broadened into an 
attack against the character of her people and 
their entire way of life.”* North and South came 
to form different conceptions of themselves but 
they were, nevertheless, differentiated as counter- 
parts of each other out of the same dialectical 
process. Struggling within the limits of the same 
Lebensraum the contest for ascendency in the 
Union was for the way of life of each section a 
struggle for existence.’ It was George Fitzhugh 


8 The old plantation society of Brazil, unlike the 
American plantation society, apparently did not ex- 
perience criticism from other sections of Brazil nor to 
any considerable extent from the mother country of 
Portugal. This is one very important factor, among 
others, in the very different history of plantation Brazil. 

*A. O. Craven, The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861, 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1939), 
p. 27. 

5’ What the spokesmen of the Old South contended 
for was, as W. G. Brown put it, “not slavery alone, 
not cotton and rice and sugar-cane, not agriculture 
alone, but the whole social organism, the whole civiliza- 
tion .... The representatives of the planting interest 
must do more than stand on the defensive... they 
must rule.” The Lower South in American History 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902), pp. 57-58. 


who first made the remark, later to be repeated by 
Lincoln, that the Nation could not continue to 
exist half slave and half free. 

Strong sectional feeling is without much doubt 
mainly responsible for the fact that the leading 
form of social scholarship in the South has long 
been in the field of history. In sectionalism as in 
nationalism it is the historian along with the orator 
and the poet who functions to define and express 
the hopes, the fears, and the cause of a people. 
The historians of the South have functioned, as 
historians everywhere have functioned, to create 
and preserve the values of their society. They 
have done this through the method of contrast, a 
method which has served to emphasize the differ- 
ences between the South and other parts of the 
United States. It is not too much to say that, 
not only have they worked under the influence of 
sectional feeling, but they also have been prime 
movers in its creation. 

Now if southern history has functioned to tradi- 
tionalize the life of the South, sociology made its 
appearance in this area before the Civil War in an 
effort to naturalize and to rationalize that life. 
Only recently have we begun to realize the impor- 
tance of the slavery controversy upon the begin- 
nings of sociology in the United States. In 1849 
George Frederick Holmes, a naturalized southerner 
originally from the plantation society of British 
Guiana, began to discuss the necessity for a “‘soci- 
ology”’ tooppose the liberalism of his day. Holmes 
was familiar with the writings of Auguste Comte, 
with whom he corresponded, and by 1852 was the 
foremost interpreter and critic of Comte in Amer- 
ica. He was the doctrinal predecessor of Henry 
Hughes of Mississippi, called by Bernard the 
“first American sociologist,” and of George Fitz- 
hugh of Virginia. There were important differ- 


* Hughes published his A Treatise on Sociology in 
1854, the same year Fitzhugh brought out his Sociology 
for the South. See L. L. Bernard, “Henry Hughes, 
First American Sociologist,” Social Forces, XV (De- 
cember 1936), 154-174; L. L. Bernard, “The Historic 
Pattern of Sociology in the South,” Social Forces, XVI 
(October 1937), 1-12; H. G. and Winnie Leach Duncan, 
“The Development of Sociology in the Old South,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XX XIX (March 1934), 
649-656; Harvey Wish, “George Frederick Holmes and 
the Genesis of American Sociology,’”’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVI (March 1941), 698-707; Harvey 
Wish, George Fitzhugh, Propagandist of the Old South 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1943); 
L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins of American Soci- 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE SOUTH 


ences between these men, of course, but they all 
were united in a common effort to establish in- 
tellectual sanctions for slavery. In view of our 
present tendency to associate sociology with liberal 
doctrines it may come as a surprise to find the sub- 
ject beginning its career in America as a vigorous 
and often extravagant defender of the vested 
interests. As a matter of fact, however, these 
early southern sociologists were thinking well 
within the Comtean solution of the problem of 
freedom versus order. They differed from Comte 
in segments of their thought, and Comte probably 
would not have approved the slavery which they 
were concerned to justify, but they shared in the 
essential conservatism of his views.’ 

It has been suggested that “the sense of belong- 
ing to a definitely ordered society may have been 
one reason why southerners were the first Ameri- 
cans to make much use of the word ‘sociology’.’’ 
All these sociologists wrote in a spirit inspired 
by “the sense of belonging to a definitely ordered 
society,” but it was Fitzhugh, the best known and 
the most influential of them, who felt most sensi- 
tively the threat of gathering forces opposed to the 





ology (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1943), 
Ch. XVI, “The Critical and Systematic Work of 
George Frederick Holmes in Social Science.” An 
interesting attempt to put the social thought of the 
Old South in systematic order may be found in Julian 
S. Bach Jr., “The Social Thought of the Old South,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (September 
1940), 179-190. Another early American sociologist 
was Stephen Pearl Andrews. Andrews, born in Mas- 
sachusetts, became a wealthy slaveholder and lawyer 
in Mississippi, then returned to the North to become an 
abolitionist. See Harvey Wish, “Stephen Pearl An- 
drews, American Pioneer Sociologist,” Social Forces, 
XIX (May 1941), 477-482. 

7In a recent article Robert A. Nisbet has shown us 
how sociology arose in France as a reaction against the 
excesses of the French Revolution and of the Revolu- 
tion’s attack upon the traditional French order of 
family and community. “The origins of sociology in 
France,” Professor Nisbet says, “were characterized 
by a reversion, in certain respects, to ideas which had 
flourished during the medieval period. Comte’s ad- 
miration for the Middle Ages was profound, and to no 
small degree this civilization served as an inspiration 
to this thinking.” Nisbet, “The French Revolution 
and the Rise of Sociology in France,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXIX (September 1943), 156-164. 

8 Charles S. Sydnor, “The Southerner and the 
Laws,” The Journal of Southern History, V1 (February 
1940), 19. 
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southern order. It was Fitzhugh who best stated 
the issues involved and who so addressed himself 
to them as to carry the controversy aggressively 
into the camp of the opposition. In doing so he 
defined sociology in such a way as to make of it 
not merely a doctrine supporting the southern 
position, but also a “science” directly at war with 
an enemy of its own, namely, political economy. 
“Political economy,” Fitzhugh explained, “is the 
science of free society,” i.e., the science supporting 
laissez faire, free competition, and democracy. 
Fitzhugh opposed the teaching of political economy 
in southern universities and once spoke of the 
necessity of giving that “science” the coup de 
grace. Apparently the science being groomed to 
do this was sociology.® 

Fitzhugh did not base his defense of slavery and 
of the southern order upon grounds of racial and 
biological superiority except incidentally, and in 
this respect he departed from other rationalizers 
of the slave order. Fitzhugh elevated the pro- 
slavery argument to the level of a “slavery prin- 
ciple,” which in turn was raised to the level of a 
“conservative principle,” which in its turn is 
finally the principle of control and subordination 
which he found running through all forms of human 
association—marriage, the family, the state. 
This more abstract principle is sociology. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the particular 
use Fitzhugh made of his doctrine nor the particu- 
lar form taken by the doctrine itself. Let it 
suffice for us to recognize that sociology in the 
hands of the sociologists of the Old South was a 
doctrine and as such was a part of the ideology of 
southern sectionalism. Doctrines are formula- 
tions and rationalizations of a faith evolved during 
the course of controversy and oriented toward 
political action. Once formulated there is a 


* Fitzhugh does not exactly say this but it seems to 
be assumed throughout his book and this is the inter- 
pretation placed upon his “sociology” by those who 
reviewed the book in contemporary periodicals. In the 
Preface to Sociology for the South he apologized for using 
“the newly-coined word Sociology” but there seemed 
to be no other term adequate to describe the remedy 
for the ailments of Free Society. The word sociology 
was “not in use in slave countries,” he said, because 
“Slave Society, ancient and modern, has ever been in 
so happy a condition, so exempt from ailments, that 
no doctors have arisen to treat it of its complaints, or 
to propose remedies for their cure.” In other words, 
slave society, already having sociology, had no con- 
scious need to formulate it. 
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tendency to regard them as objective “principles” 
and appeal to them as men appeal to a just God. 
It is satisfying to feel that we fight on the side of 
eternal principles and not merely that the prin- 
ciples are fighting for us. Doctrines are therefore 
very important in collective action and they de- 
serve a high place in the study of society, but they 
never constitute a scientific explanation of soci- 
ety. We lose our competence to understand and 
to deal with them when we ourselves become doc- 
trinaires. 

Just how and when sociology in the South 
changed from a conservative to a liberal doctrine 
we do not know, but the change was under way 
shortly after the Civil War. In April, 1867, 
Miss Anna Gardner, a young northern woman 
who conducted a school for Negroes in Virginia, 
wrote a local white printer to ask him to make a 
donation of printed diplomas to the school. She 
had heard that Mr. Southall, the printer, was a 
“true friend” of the cause of Negro education. 
Mr. Southall replied that, while he was as deeply 
interested in the welfare of the Negro race as any- 
one, he was not willing to furnish the diplomas 
because he opposed the teaching of “sociology” 
to Negroes and he shared in the opinion of white 
citizens of the community that Miss Gardner was 
guilty of teaching social equality. Miss Gardner 
defended the teaching of “sociology” with the 
quotation, ‘“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so unto them.’”° 
Other and similar uses of the word indicate that 
sociology was being understood by southerners 
as a doctrine of a radically different sort scarcely 
fifteen years after Fitzhugh and others had em- 
ployed it as a doctrine in defense of the slave order. 

The tendency to interpret sociology as a liberal 
doctrine has continued down to the present time 
and the disposition to do so is perhaps stronger in 
the South than in any other part of the Nation. 
Or at least a glance through the topics listed in the 
annual census of research in progress issued by 
the Southern Sociological Society indicates that 
such an interpretation predominates. Whether 
speaking for the South, or, to it, it appears that 
many of our sociologists are and have been more 
interested in their own preaching than in people. 
Now we have seen what doctrinal obsessions have 
done to corrupt the scientific spirit in such totali- 


1 Walter Fleming, Documentary History of Recon- 
struction (Cleveland: The A. H. Clark Co., 1906-07), 
II, 183-184. 


tarian countries as Germany, where the theory of 
relativity was held to be a Jewish attack on “‘Nor- 
dic physics,” and in Russia where such statements 
as “we stand for the party in mathematics” and 
“we stand for Marxist-Leninist theory in surgery”’ 
appear in scientific journals. While spurning such 
“science” we need to become aware of the pos- 
sibility of ethnocentrism in scientific circles in 
our own society, especially in the social sciences. 
Nordic physics is no more invalid as science than 
the Christian sociology sometimes offered in 
American college courses. Our decided prefer- 
ence as citizens for the values of democratic society 
should not blind us as scientists to the fact that 
science is not advanced by conversion from one 
set of doctrines to another. The climate of 
democracy is undoubtedly more favorable to a 
free system of science than totalitarian climates, 
but the pressure of democratic dogmas may in 
some respects be as inimical to science as the 
pressure of totalitarian dogmas. Our chronic 
debate over the question of values in sociology, 
a question which ought long ago to have been 
settled, is perhaps one expression of the influence 
of the pathos of democracy in social science. 
Another is our suspicion of theory as such and 
our insistence upon immediate and practical 
results from research. 

Democratic doctrines have set up goals and 
assumptions which have been accepted as “facts” 
and “principles” in much the same way that other 
societies have accepted other goals and assump- 
tions as “facts” or “principles.” It may be 
suggested that much of what we are calling socio- 
logical research in the South consists of a docu- 
mentation of “facts” for or against some system 
of values in connection with social problems. 
Such “research” exhibits the ideology of the 
liberal or reformer and results, consequently, in a 
low level of abstraction. The very word research 
is often used so loosely that it has come to mean 
almost anything. 

Every science seems to have its sworn enemy. 
Astronomy has its astrology, chemistry its al- 
chemy, and sociology—well, the enemy of sociol- 
ogy is cleverer; it calls itself sociology, too. 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE SOUTH 


The sociology of the South is the sociology of 
one who, whether southerner or nonsoutherner, 
native or outsider, endeavors to maintain some- 
thing of the detachment of the stranger as he looks 
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at the South and examines it. For him the 
South together with its contents is a social object 
to be studied as he studies other social objects 
like a family or a city area. The genesis of the 
conception of the South as an object of sociological 
investigation perhaps dates back to observations 
made by travellers in this section from Europe and 
from the North. 

In 1880 Horace E. Scudder noted that “the 
South is still a foreign land to the North.”" It 
had long been such and to some extent continues 
to be. To the urban North the Far or Lower 
South became in time the Deep South inhabited 
by natives whose customs and superstitions must 
have seemed almost as strange as those of the na- 
tives of Deep Africa. It was a land remote, dark, 
deep, and mysterious. The reports of travellers 
who went into this region and lived to return 
made interesting reading for the cosmopolites of 
the North. Frederick Law Olmsted, among 
others, reported and analyzed the workings of 
southern society before the Civil War, and such 
men as Whitelaw Reid, Cari Schurz, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, and others continued to visit and re- 
port on the state of the South after the War. 
Many of these men, if not most of them, were 
newspaper men and journalists and of course were 
not regarded, and did not regard themselves, as 
social scientists. But they did introduce some- 
thing of the objectivity of the stranger into their 
observations which even for us today possess con- 
siderable insight and value. The transition from 
the use of the South as an object of muckraking 
by northern journalists to its use for anthropo- 
logical field work by northern investigators has 
been made in recent years by John Dollard, Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, W. Lloyd Warner, and 
others. Their contributions to an understanding 
of the society of this section have been most im- 
portant and are most welcome. Incidentally let 
it be noted here that the observations about the 
South of both northern journalists and social 
scientists have almost invariably focussed upon 
the issue of race and race relations. 

Sociology in the Old South had its origins out- 
side educational institutions but its development 
in the post-bellum South has occurred through 


Fred Lewis Pattee, American Literature Since 
1870 (New York: The Century Co., 1916), pp. 
264-65. 
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college and university channels."* Thus in the 
South, as elsewhere, the transmission and increase 
of sociological knowledge have fallen largely within 
the ambit of the academician. Now in the pur- 
suit of knowledge much depends upon who is 
doing the pursuing, whether priest, teacher, or 
man of leisure. We are not well prepared to say 
just how sociology has been shaped by the kind of 
institution which has monopolized it but it is 
reasonably certain that the influence has been 
great. The nature and degree of that influence 
upon southern sociology might better be under- 
stood if we investigated it in connection with the 
special history and role of southern higher edu- 
cation, and such an investigation might prove 
very revealing. We might, for one thing, better 
appreciate the significant differences in the 
sociologies taught and studied in agricultural and 
land grant colleges, denominational colleges, 
State universities, and white and Negro institu- 
tions. 

When sociology entered the curriculum of col- 
leges and universities it became subject to the 
laws of academic inheritance. A professor, like 
everyone else, likes to express his individuality by 
differing from his colleagues about this or that, 
but all in all professors are a rather tradition- 
bound group and have great respect for university 
and subject precedents. Like well brought up 
children they do not like to depart too far from 
their training, and in some academic fields the 
lines of training lead far back into the past. Our 
professors were trained by their professors who in 
turn were trained by other professors. 

We are just beginning to get a generation of 
sociologists in the South who were trained in 
southern institutions. Their teachers in these 
institutions were trained in European and northern 
universities. This northern trained generation 
of teachers of sociology in’ southern institutions 
studied and carried out graduate research under 
some of sociology’s great architects and system 
builders. These men were such inspiring teachers 
and such wise counselors that their students be- 
came loyal and devoted disciples. When their 
students came to the South or returned to the 
South they turned the methods and points of view 


2 L. L. Bernard, ‘‘The Historic Pattern of Sociology 
in the South,” Social Forces, XVI (October 1937), 
10-12; also Bernard, “The Teaching of Sociology in 
Southern Colleges and Universities,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXIII (January 1918), 491-515. 
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of their mentors in the direction of a sounder and 
more rewarding study of southern society than 
this society had ever before received.“ They 
have advanced the sociology of the South and 
things southern to the status of a respectable body 
of knowledge and for this the rest of us will ever 
be indebted to them. 

But the fact seems to be that in the process of 
passing sociology along from one generation to 
another some of us have inherited a conception 
of sociology as a dialectic to be advanced by 
criticism of the concepts of the various “schools.” 
Preoccupations with such logicisms may make us 
very sharp and brilliant but it lands us in a vicious 
circle from which there is no escape. The conse- 
quence is a sort of sociological scholasticism. 
Immersed in such scholasticism we can discuss 
almost any of the problems of sociology without 
once looking to see what concretely we have in the 
problem. We refer rather to what the authors 
of textbooks, ie., the authorities, have said 
about it. 

Another result, apparently, of academic inheri- 
tance is the fact that much of the procedure of 
sociological research in the South as elsewhere 
falls in the domain of custom, and too often the 
methods used are only survivals of older ones or 
blind imitations of the methods of others. This 
seems particularly true of statistics, a procedure 
so “objective” as to have a minimum use for the 
facts of experience. Professor R. E. Park has 
illuminated us upon the subject of rote learning.“ 
We need also to consider the subject of rote teach- 
ing but of more immediate interest to us is the 
matter of rote research. Rote research is mani- 
fest by the extent to which we flounder around in 
the rituals and mysteries of methodology, that 
mouth-filling word we sociologists love so well. 
It appears that many of us become so much con- 
cerned with methodology that the thing to be 
studied comes to seem unimportant. Perhaps we 
have committed to memory the steps to be taken 
in “correct” scientific procedure. We have de- 
fined the problem and ascertained the sources of 


8 One of the first of these was Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
who in 1896 went to Atlanta University and there 
undertook “what was perhaps the first real sociological 
research in the South.” Guy B. Johnson, “Negro 
Race Movements and Leadership in the United States,” 
American Journal of Sociology XLIII (July 1937), 65. 

4“A Memorandum on Rote Learning,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIII (July 1937), 23-36. 


data. We have formulated a hypothesis and we 
have read the literature. We have consulted the 
statistician and he has told us just what questions 
we must ask in the questionnaire in order to treat 
the returns statistically. And finally we have 
decided whom to interview and we think we had 
better collect some cases. The only trouble is 
we are not particularly interested in the matter 
we have decided to study. 

Speaking of a disposition to follow too closely 
the procedures of the masters rather than their 
spirit of inquiry, Dr. W. I. Thomas wrote in a 
letter, “You will remember that the chemist 
Ostwald followed the careers of all his students 
and that in his Grosse Manner he said that all his 
students who attended his lectures regularly and 
were attentive failed to amount to anything while 
all those who neglected the lectures became dis- 
tinguished. My aversion to the formal attention 
to methodology is just here—that it is not only 
unfruitful but it tends to a fixation of habits and 
sterility.”"5 One of the almost inevitable conse- 
quences of inheritance of any kind is a tendency 
toward formalism, and to combat this in the field 
of sociology it is necessary for us to wage continu- 
ous battle against rote teaching and rote research. 

The obsession with fact gathering as an end in 
itself, an obsession which places some of us at the 
opposite extreme from the scholastics, is perhaps a 
result of the cult of formal objectivity. The fact 
gatherer proceeds under the assumption that the 
facts need only be gathered and allowed ‘‘to speak 
for themselves.” His conclusions are his opinions 
concerning what the facts say. Perhaps the in- 
vestigations of the fact gatherer are really in the 
nature of surveys. They are not ordinarily re- 
lated to hypotheses and there is a minimum utiliz- 
ation of available theory. Ordinarily the facts 
are gathered and organized under common sense 
concepts. Many if not most of these investiga- 
tions are carried out to aid in the formulation of 
policies or as instruments of reform. As such they 
are useful and effective. When reform is needed 
there is no gainsaying the value of a 
shovelful of facts to help it along. And there 
certainly is no quarrel with any sociologist who 
has a healthy respect for those compulsory ex- 


% Quoted in Louis Wirth, “Criteria and Objectives 
of Research in the Social Sciences,” Conference of 
Representatives of University Social Science Research 
Organizations held at the Faculty Club, Cambridge, 
Mass., November 1937, p. 60. 
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periences we call facts. Most of us would profit 
if we paid more attention to the facts and many 
of us would do well if we left our offices and cam- 
puses more often to get closer to the grass roots. 


But the mere fact gatherer is far from being a man 


of science. As John Dewey has said, “No amount 
of mere fact finding develops science nor the scien- 
tific attitude in either physics or social affairs. 
Facts merely amassed and piled up are dead; a 
burden which only adds to confusion. When 
ideas, hypotheses, begin the play upon facts, when 
they are methods for experimental use in action, 
then light dawns; then it becomes possible to dis- 
criminate significant from trivial facts, and rela- 
tions begin to take the place of intellectual 
scraps.” 

It may be suggested that while the thing 
studied, that is, the South, is now somewhat 
better understood, the sociology of the South has 
not appreciably advanced the fundamental body 
of sociological theory. There has not yet come 
out of the South, I believe, a volume comparable 
to Folkways, The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
Human Nature and the Social Order, or The Polish 
Peasant. If the value of sociology or any other 
science is to be tested by the question, Does it 
yield a better understanding and control than can 
be had by common sense? and if the answer is yes, 
then the science in its existing state of theory is, 
of course, valuable. It follows, however, that 


advances in social theory are an indispensable . 


«desideratum for advances in understanding and 
control. Research and theory should react upon 
each other and develop each other. The point is 
that southern sociological research is obligated to 
advance our knowledge of the South but it also 
is under obligation to advance the science of 
sociology. Shall southern sociologists continue 
to leave to sociologists in other parts of the world 
the formulation of newer viewpoints as a guide to 
research, or will they use the rich resources of 
southern experience to help advance the body of 
sociological theory themselves? Is it sufficient 
to mark out the South as historians mark it out 
that is, as an area to be studied as an end in itself, 
for its own sake alone, or is it not also a part of 
our business to use the South as a field of observa- 
tion for the study of human nature and society 
generally? : 

It has been charged that the South has been on. 
the defensive so long that its people have lost the 
art of self-examination, and Lambert Davis as- 
serted that “Southerners have made surprisingly 
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few discoveries about the South chiefly because 
they assumed they already knew it.’"® Perhaps 
we have not made the discoveries about the South 
we ought to have made and perhaps our passion 
for self-discovery has not been commensurate with 
our opportunity. If so, it is a challenge to ad- 
vance the sociology of the South. But the real 
question goes much deeper than this and becomes: 
Have southern sociologists made the discoveries 
about the nature of social organization and social 
processes we ought to have made and how great 
is our interest in utilizing the southern situation 
to make such discoveries? To the extent we are 
concerning ourselves with this fundamental ques- 
tion we have sociology in the South. 


SOCIOLOGY IN THE SOUTH 


The sociology of the South at its extreme is the 
sociology of self-conscious intellectuals who mini- 
mize the facts of their own experience and the 
life experiences of the people in the community 
around them. It is the sociology of the career or 
office sociologist, the sociologist of the book. It 
is rather paradoxical that sociology, the science 
which, more than any other, is charged with the 
study and understanding of the simply human, 
should itself stand in need of humanizing. Soci- 
ology requires devotees who like people and who 
find people interesting, all kinds and conditions 
of people, people as they are, the good and the 
bad, the white and the black alike. To the 
sociologist in a special sort of way nothing human 
is alien. 

Now the South is a land of sprawling diversity 
and great contrasts, and the people in it have com- 
bined and recombined to effect all sorts of rela- 
tionships and types. Regardless of what its par- 
tisans or its enemies may think of this land, the 
South is full of the matter of sheer human interest. 
In the 1880’s when American writers were dis- 
covering provincial types, dialects, and customs 
they found in the South, more than in any other 
section, the sort of literary material demanded. 
The human nature resources of the region were 
exploitéd so thoroughly that Professor Pattee 
called the period “The Era of Southern Themes 
and Writers.”” ‘Nowhere else,” said he, exag- 
gerating a bit perhaps, “were to be found such a 
variety of picturesque types of humanity: Negroes, 
crackers, creoles, mountaineers, moonshiners, and 


% In the Saturday Review of Literature XVIII (July 
16, 1938), 5. 
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all those incongruous elements that had resulted 
from the great social upheaval of 1861-65. Be- 
hind it in an increasingly romantic perspective 
lay the old regime destroyed by the war; nearer 
was the war itself, most heroic of struggles; and 
still nearer was the tragedy of reconstruction with 
its carpetbagger, its freed slaves, and its Ku Klux 
terror. Nowhere in America, not even in Califor- 
nia, had there been such richness of literary mate- 
rial.”"’ The literary interest in the South, it 
might be added, is perhaps even stronger today 
than it was in the 1880's. 

Not only are the materials for a great literature 
present in the South but also for a great sociolog- 
ical renaissance. Recently two southerners, Jon- 
athan Daniels, white, and J. Saunders Redding, 
Negro, took to their automobiles and travelled 
around the South to see what was going on and to 
talk to hitchhikers, filling station operators, 
waitresses, farm laborers, TVA officials, miners, 
planters, textile workers, and State officials.'® 
Readers who viewed the panorama of southern 
life through the eyes of these two writers could 
hardly have failed to be deeply impressed by the 
stirring human drama being enacted in this sec- 
tion of the nation. In another book, edited by 
W. T. Couch, entitled These Are Our Lives, these 
same types of people are permitted to speak up 
for themselves, and we were surprised to find that, 
in spite of the apparent drabness of their lives, 
they had interesting and human stories to tell. 
All around the South social experiments are going 
on, some planned and some just happening. The 
people are talking and asking questions, more 
concerned about the future than southern folk 
usually are thought of as being. In short, the 
South is a region where human nature and social 
processes can be observed and studied somewhat 
as a naturalist studies vital behavior in the field 
and where the student possesses some special 
advantages for observation. And when such an 
authority as Wesley Mitchell tells us that “the 
most urgent item of unfinished business is to in- 
crease our knowledge of human behavior,” such 
study assumes greater significance than the mere 
expression of idle curiosity. 

Not that there is anything wrong with having 
idle curiosity. Quite the contrary. Scientific 


Op. cit., pp. 295-96. 

18 Jonathan Daniels, A Southerner Discovers the South 
(New York; Macmillan, 1938); J. Saunders Redding, 
No Day of Triumph (New York: Harper, 1942). 


research does not begin with data nor with method 
but with an individual who ardently wants to 
find out something, and who is not deterred by the 
difficulties he encounters in his search for the 
answer. Most people possess some native curios- 


ity which is, however, dissipated when difficulties 


are encountered. But there are a few sociological 
Galileos and Pasteurs and Darwins whose appe- 
tite for knowledge is simply whetted by the diffi- 
culties and who drive ahead. They seek facts 
that are relevant to the questions that trouble 
them, construct hypotheses in imagination, and 


_ then test the hypotheses by pitting the facts 


against them. They become concerned with 
methodological problems after they have dis- 
covered an interest. They have questions to 
ask of the data and they devise their own methods 
for getting answers or choose intelligently from 
existing methods. There is no substitute in any 
kind of scientific research for the curious and in- 
quiring mind. Much more important than the 
methods of science is the spirit of science, and 
this spirit, says Charles R. Stockard, “‘is a fleeting 
and tenuous affair. It never exists where time 
and routine are important. It disappears with 
an eight-hour day or a six-day week or a nine- 
month year. The atmosphere is inspiring only 
where all time belongs to the spirit of science.’’!® 

A genuine spirit of scientific research in sociology 
is certainly not absent in southern sociology. In 
at least two southern universities—at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina under Dr. Howard W. 
Odum and at Fisk University under Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson—it can be seen in action, and its re- 
sults are distinguished throughout the whole 
sociological fraternity. 

A few years ago I visited a meeting of Alpha 
Kappa Delta, at the University of North Carolina, 
and during the course of the program a member 
read a list of the studies being carried on by the 
students and faculty. The list was very interest- 
ing. The studies were concerned almost entirely 
with problems in southern, mostly North Carolina, 
counties, or with aspects of southern state or re- 
gional life and welfare. It happened that shortly 
before I had visited Fisk University and there 


_attended a meeting held by Dr. Johnson and his 


graduate students. It was a sort of acquaint- 
ance meeting, and each student was asked to state 
the problem upon which he was working. These 


“The Spirit of the Laboratory,” Science, LXXXV 
(April 9, 1937), 346. 
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studies ranged the world; students were writing 
theses on aspects of society in Brazil, South Africa, 
the Philippines, and some of the islands of the 
Pacific and of the West Indies. The contrast 
between the character of the studies announced 
at these two meetings was striking, but at both 
institutions one felt the presence of enthusiasm 
and life. The important thing at each university 
was not the number of the students and faculty 
engaged in research, nor the nature of their proj- 
ects, but the spirit of the place. Spirit is a hazy 
thing to describe but it is all-important, neverthe- 
less, and when it is absent no amount of money 
available for research, no amount of personnei or 
distinguished talent, no amount of equipment and 
convenience will carry research very far or learn 
very much beyond mere formal knowledge about 
the world in which we live. 

The impression gained of the work of the soci- 
ologists at the University of North Carolina is that 
they frankly are interested first and foremost in 
immediate social welfare and social control. Their 
view, apparently, is that the way to build up a 
knowledge of social facts in their significant rela- 
tions is by the pragmatic device of entering upon 
a course of social planning and experimentation, 
that science does not precede but follows efforts 
at control. The University-of North Carolina 
sociologists have concerned themselves particu- 
larly with the so-called Negro problem as the focal 
point in the complex of southern social problems, 
but they have taught us to see all our problems in 
their interrelations and in the context of southern 
life as a whole. They pursue investigations along 
this line under the rubric of regionalism. 

The sociologists at Fisk University also have 
studied and are studying immediate aspects of 
southern life, but they seem to be much more in- 
terested in the comparative use of nonsouthern 
experience in the analysis of southern society. 
Their studies are not confined to southern horizons 
or to southern historical levels. They seek to 
wrench analysis clear of the particularistic assump- 
tions of a single culture and to put the phenomena 
of southern life in a wider context of relationship 
and meaning. Especially are they concerned to 
make a contribution to the comparative study of 
race relations. It might be fair to say that the 
sociologists at the University of North Carolina 
are interested primarily in conditions while those 
at Fisk University are more interested in processes. 

Men probing for solutions to the social problems 
of their day often end up by discovering society. 
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They sometimes rise above place and time through 
the paradox of putting themselves more intensely 
into their place and time. At this point there is a 
tendency for interest in social problems to at least 
make room for an interest in sociological problems 
and for the pursuit of a kind of knowledge which 
does not promise to be immediately useful but 
without which rational control in the practical 
affairs of life may never be gained. This requires 
comparative study. The South as a unique his- 
torical society cannot be compared with anything, 
but regions and sections, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world, are subject to 
comparative study. So is the plantation, and so 
are race and race relations. 

There is, of course, no reason why southern 
sociologists should not turn their attention to the 
study of any segment of social life in which they 
may be interested. Southern sociology would 
be the poorer if interest in the family, population, 
crime, et cetera, were not strongly represented 
here. But a review of the history of southern 
sociology suggests that the lines along which it 
may make its greatest contribution, not only to 
an understanding of the South and its problems, 
but to the progress of science generally already 
have been marked out for it. The relations be- 
tween the races is the axis upon which southern 
life has turned for a hundred years or more. 
Southern sociology began with it, developed with 
it, and must continue with it. In the midst of 
wide diversity of economic interests and social 
backgrounds there still is just one South because 
of the Negro problem. More than anything 
else it has defined the section. More than any- 
thing else it has defined and influenced southern 


‘sociology. To be sure the race problem is no 


longer a sectional or even a national problem. It 
now is a world problem. This means that the 
scope of comparative study has been widened 
immeasurably and it also means that southern 
studies in race relations have value and meaning 
in an ever-widening circle of social science. It is 
in the field of race relations, perhaps, that southern 
sociologists have their finest opportunity to con- 
tribute to the science of sociology itself. 

It is probable that the South will feel the impact 
of the changes to follow the present world war 
more acutely than any other region of the nation. 
As Southern sociology adjusts to these changes, 
and attempts to study and control them, it may 
undergo profound change itself. 
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SOUTHERN CHILDREN AND FAMILY SECURITY: 


T. J. WOOFTER 
Federal Security Agency 


HILDERN occupy a much more important 

place in southern families than in other 

regions (Table 1). In absolute numbers 
more than one-third of the nation’s children are 
in southern homes. In later life migration dis- 
tributes many of these children throughout the 
country, emphasizing the national stake in their 
development. 

Western States average only about 0.9 of a 
child per family as against nearly 1.5 in Southern 
States. The Northeast and North Central States 
average almost exactly 1 child per family. The 
average children per family is about the same for 
whites and Negroes within the urban and farm 
population, but the Negro total is higher because 
they are more rural. On the other hand, nonfarm 
family wage or salary incomes in the South 
($965) are only about two-thirds of the national 
average ($1,380). The support of a child popula- 
tion one-third larger than that of other regions by 
family incomes which are one-third smaller 
raises many problems of family economics and 
has its effect both upon the level of living of the 
parents and of the children. These problems 
constitute a challenge not only to families but also 
to the planners and legislators of States and com- 
munities and students of social policy who are con- 
cerned with the maximum equalization of oppor- 
tunity. 

The “American” standard of living is not always 
maintained by the earnings of a single wage earner 
who provides the sole support of a family. The 
inadequacy of the individual earnings of many 
workers for the full satisfaction of the ‘needs of 


1 In this analysis the States included in the southern 
region are those included by the Census of 1940 in its 
regional division of the country. These analyses were 
computed from the following volumes of the U. S. Cen- 
sus of 1940: Population—Characteristics by Age; 
Population—Families—Wage or Salary Income, 1939; 
Population—The Labor Force—Wage or Salary In- 
come, 1939; Population and Housing—Families— 
General Characteristics; Population—Families—Types 
of Family; Population—Families—Sizes of Family 
and Age of Head. For a fuller discussion and methods 
of computation, see T. J. Woofter, “A Method of 
Analysis of Family Composition and Income,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, December 1944. 


their family is indicated by the number of supple- 
mentary earners in families—wives, sons, daugh- 
ters, and other relatives who contribute to the 
common budget. The proportion of families 
with supplementary earners and the differential 
incomes of such families is shown in Table 2. 

The South as a whole has a higher proportion 
of families with more than one earner than the 
national proportion, and within the South 42 per- 
cent of the Negro families have more than one 
earner as against 31 percent of the white families. 
When all wage or salary workers, farm and non- 
farm, are classified by relationship to the family 
head, the distribution is: head of family 57 per- 
cent; wives 10 percent; and other relatives of 
the family head 33 percent. 

The social consequences of the need for the earn- 
ings of members of the family other than the head 
are of very wide significance. To mention only 
the most obvious implications: Child labor with 
its lack of educational opportunity results. Fam- 
ilies with working wives usually have few children, 
and when wives or widows with young children 
do work, the home life of the children is often 
neglected. Adult offspring, who remain to con- 
tribute to family support, usually delay their 
marriages and start their own families later. 

The analyses presented herewith deal with fam- 
ily income (as of 1939) based upon the Census 
enumeration of 1940. Only occasionally in recent 
years has information been available as to the 
family incomes of a sufficiently large segment of 
the population to warrant safe generalizations. 
These occasions were the Consumer Purchase 
Study of 1935-36, The National Health Survey 
of 1935, and the Census enumeration of 1940.? 
The latter is more comprehensive in coverage and 
lends itself to more accurate relation of the family 
income to family composition; that is, the census 
data can be more accurately reduced to per capita 
incomes for the various types of families. A 
serious deficiency of the census figures, however, 
is that they include only wage or salary income 
and, therefore, exclude farm incomes and the in- 
comes from business enterprises, professional fees, 


2Tt is probable that another cross section will be 
provided by the special census of 1945. 
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investments, and income in kind. Therefore, 
the families which are subject to clear-cut analysis 
on the basis of census data are the nonfarm fam- 
ilies whose incomes are derived from wages or 
salaries only. This group comprises about 42 
percent of all families in the United States. 

In the South almost half the children are in 
farm families, and while clear-cut analysis of farm 
incomes in relation to family size is not possible 
from census figures, it is known that farm incomes 
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are lower and farm families are larger than those 
of nonfarm areas. In Table 1 it was indicated 
that for the country as a whole there were 1.6 
children per family in the farm population as 
against 0.9 of a child in the urban population. 
The average number of adults is likewise somewhat 
larger in farm families. If, therefore, it had been 
possible to include the farm families in the follow- 
ing analysis, the discrepancy between the incomes 
of families with children and the incomes of 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN Famitres BY NUMBER OF 
WoRKERS AND MEDIAN Famity INCOME, FAMILIES 
WITH WAGE OR SALARY INCOME ONLY,* SOUTHERN 
REGION 








THREE OR 
ameea eins Pe 
White: 
Percent of faniilies..... 68.4 24.7 6.9 
Median income....... $1,234 | $1,621 | $2,140 
Nonwhite: 
Percent of families....| 57.6 32.4 10.0 
Median income. ...... $420 $692 | $1,038 














* Excluding families with no earnings or not 


reported. 


* Persons under 18 years of age who were heads of families or wives of heads were classified as over 18 years of 
In subsequent references “adults” means persons over 18 years of age and heads and wives under 18, “‘chil- 
dren’’ means persons under 18 years of age exclusive of family heads and wives. 








families without children would be even more 
pronounced than in the nonfarm population. 
From this point on, the statements, except Table 4, 
relate to nonfarm families with wage or salary 
income only. 

Within the South, as in other regions, the great 
majority of the children are cared for by families 
with relatively low income. The concentration 
of children at the lower end of the income scale 
is shown by Table 3 and Figure 1, in which the 
average number of children per family decreases 
from 1.37 in families with incomes from $500 to 
$1,000 to 0.97 in families with incomes of $5,000 
and over. The slight rise from the $1 to $500 
group to the $500 to $1,000 group is attributable 
to the association of low wages with youth of the 
family head. 
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TABLE 3 


Curtpren iy Nonrarm WaGE or SALARY FAMILIES, 
By Famity Income, SOUTHERN REGION 
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than elsewhere, the average age of father at birth 
of first child (about 27 years) being nearly a year 
younger than the national average. This indi- 
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Ignorance and improvidence account for part. 
but not all of this excess size of low income families. 
The reverse relationship between education and 
family size is indicated by Table 4. 

Another factor which tends to concentrate chil- 
dren where incomes are lower is the relatively 
younger age at which families have their maximum 
family responsibility. This age is younger than 
that at which the maximum earning capacity is 

reached. Families in the South are started earlier 


about 27 until he is about 45 years old. On the 
other hand, the average father’s earning capacity 
continues to increase until he is nearly 50, consider- 
ably after the time when most of his children have 
become self-supporting.* (Figure 2) 

The extent to which the burden of child support 

’ For a fuller discussion of the relationship of mt 
size of family and income, cf. T. J. Woofter, ‘Family 
Size in Relation to Income and Age of Family Head,” 
American Sociological Review, December 1944. 
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is heavier in the younger years of the family when 
incomes are below the lifetime peak is shown in 
Figure 2. On the left of this figure the top line 
indicates the constant rise of the unit income of 
families without children up to the time when the 
head is age 45 and the maintenance of a relatively 
high level up to age 55. The average family, on 
the other hand, has a lower unit income after the 


two-child family is better off financially at 30 than 
at any subsequent time up to age 50, and tlie 
father of a four-child family never attains the unit 
income which he enjoyed in his 20’s. 

The concentration of the majority of childreti 
in the larger families (Table 5) (Figure 3) causes a 
very unequal distribution of responsibility for 
children. 
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Fro. 2. Famty Untt INcoMEs OF FAMILIES HEADED BY MAN WITH WIFE PRESENT, VARYING NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


TABLE 5 


Unit Income AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN, BY Type OF FamiLy, THE SourH URBAN AND RuRAL NONFARM 
(FAMILIES WITH MALE HEAD AND WIFE PRESENT) 








ee covammae | os conan | ALL CHReaRw ALE PAMILINS a: =e 
WOO CII, ook cae cues 1,140,960 0 0 37 $1,144 $473 
>” ae ay 804 , 960 804 , 960 19 26 1,164 400 
Two children............. 546,160 | 1,092,320 17 1,133 331 
Three or more children... . 616,940 | 2,448,100 56 20 885 201 























head is age 25 until the children begin to reach the 
self-sustaining age. The right-hand portion of 
Figure 2 shows what happens to the average fam- 
ily income of man and wife families when one 
child is added when the head is age 28, another 
when he is age 30, and two others before he is 
age 35. In the one child family the increase of 
family income with age about keeps pace with 
the increase in child expense. The father of a 


While more families have one and two children, 
a smaller proportion of the children is included 
in these small families than is to be found in the 
families of three or more children. In the South 
37 percent of the families have no children, and 
the 20 percent of the families with 3 or more 
children have responsibility for 57 percent of the 
children. 

The relative supporting capacity of family in- 
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comes is more accurately measured when they are 
reduced to a per capita basis than when fotal fam- 
ily incomes are compared. In reducing family 
incomes to a per capita or family unit* basis, this 
analysis uses the crude device of counting adults 
over 18 as a full family unit and children under 18° 
as a half unit. On this basis the median family 
unit income in the South is $330 as against $474 
in the United States. Figure 4 shows the differ- 
ence in family unit income between the averages 
of families of various types in the country as a 
whole and in the southern region. There is a sharp 
differential in income among families with varying 
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three or more children (averaging four) have unit 
incomes of only $107 as against a United States 
general average of $474 and a United States 
average for families without children of $635. 
The discrepancy in family unit incomes between 
the families with children and those without 
children is particularly striking (cf. Table 5, 
Figures 3 and 4). The families with no children 
have a unit income of $473, while those with three 
or more children have a unit income of $201, or 
considerably less than one-half that of the child- 
less familis. This taken in conjunction with 
the previous point that 56 percent of the children 
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Fro. 3. PercentTaGE OF FAMILIES AND CHILDREN, AND INCOME FROM SALARY OR WAGES, BY TYPE OF FAMILY 
NonFARM PopULATION, SOUTHERN REGION, 1939 


numbers of children, but the inadequacy of the 
incomes of families headed by women is par- 
ticularly striking. Such families in the South with 


« The complex considerations involved in the proper 
weighting of individuals of varying sexes and ages in 
respect to their consumer needs are too detailed to 
be included in this article. For a discussion of the 
merits and shortcomings of the procedure used here, 
see an article by the author, “A Method of Analysis 
of Family Composition and Income,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, December 1944. 

* Children under 18 include only those who are not 
themselves heads of families or the wives of heads of 
families. These heads and wives who are under 18 
years of age are classified with the adults. 


are included in the three or more child families 
indicates that a considerable majority are con- 
centrated in families where the income is not 
adequate to provide fully for family needs. 

The same story is told in a different way in 
Table 6 (Figure 5) which distributes all families 
regardless of type by the unit family income, 
Here, again, it will be noted that 78 percent of the 
southern children are in families with unit incomes 
below $450 or less than the national family unit 
average of $474. 

Examination of the nonfarm incomes and family 
composition by States in Table 7 reveals that the 
inclusion of the border States in the South sub- 
stantially increases the regional average family 
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unit income. The deep South States from North fluenced by the large proportion of miners, mill 
Carolina to Arkansas generally have larger num-__- workers, and other recent migrants from the farm. 
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bers of children and smaller family incomes than 
the States of the upper South. The composition 
of wage earning families in these States is in- 


This factor also tends to keep the wage level below 
that in the States which were industrialized earlier. 
The extent to which the family incomes de- 
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scribed ‘above are adequate for the support of 
children involves a number of difficult judgments. 
The use of the term “adequacy” assumes some 
agreement upon a yardstick which measures the 
minimum or optimum budget of goods and 
services which are judged necessary to maintain a 
family of a given size. This approach, evidently, 
involves a considerable amount of subjective judg- 
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difficulty that many families have appreciable 
amounts of noncash income which are not in- 
cluded in the census incomes treated in this article. 
The most common items of noncash remuneration 
in the farm labor group consists of room and board 
furnished instead of cash wages. In this group 
and to a considerable extent in the rural nonfarm 
group, home production of food also renders de- 
































TABLE 6 
FAMILIES AND CHILDREN IN NONFARM WAGE OR SALARY Famities, BY Famity Unit INCOME 
TOTAL UNDER $150 $150-300 $300-450 $450-600 OVER $600 
Families (thousands)... ... 3,730 736 835 819 444 895 
Children (thousands)...... 4,717 1,217 1,570 883 404 643 
Percent of families........ 100 19.7 22.4 22.0 11.9 24.0 
Percent of children........ 100 25.8 33.2 18.7 8.5 13.8 
TABLE 7 


FamiLy INCOME AND CoMPOSITION OF NONFARM WAGE OR SALARY INCOME FAMILIES, SOUTHERN STATES 
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ment in the determination of the items to be in- 
cluded in the so-called adequate budget. The 
comparison of specific incomes with such a stand- 
ard requires that the goods and services included 
in the adequate budget be priced and that their 
total cost be compared to the income of a family 
or group of families. This involves tedious pricing 
from time to time and place to place. 

The comparison of cash family incomes with the 
cost of standard budgets also encounters the 


ceptive the comparison of retail prices of standard 
budgets with available income. 

From a practical viewpoint the use of the cost 
of standard or theoretical budgets as a measure of 
adequacy is often unacceptable for the reason 
that such budgets, even when restricted to mini- 
mum standards in many areas, cost more than the 
median family income available. 

This may be illustrated by the use of the WPA 
maintenance budget which provides a level of 
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living including those goods and services which 
represent normal or average minimum require- 
ments for industrial service or other manual 
workers. This budget originally priced by the 
WPA in 1935 was subsequently priced in a num- 
ber of cities by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
with some modification in the food requirements. 
The price of this budget in the first quarter of 
1940 may be used as representing levels fairly 
comparable to the year 1939 when the incomes 
were reported to the census. General com- 
parison between the unit cost of the maintenance 
budget and the median unit income and lower 25 


TABLE 8 


Unit Costs OF MAINTENANCE BuDGET AND MEDIAN 
Famity Unit Incomes, SOUTHERN CiTIEs* 

















gl OS EL 
tever | "COME | qwcoue 
Atlanta, Georgia.....| $412 $381 $213 
Baltimore, Maryland.| 408 505 321 
Birmingham, 

Alabama.......... 392 349 188 
Houston, Texas......| 401 488 263 
Jacksonville, Florida. 398 412 222 
Memphis, Tennessee. 399 309 179 
New Orleans, 

Louisiana......... 393 355 198 
Richmond, Virginia...| 408 484 253 





*The unit costs were obtained by dividing the 
cost of the maintenance budget by 3.25, since this is 
the factor representing the unit size of family which 
the budget is designed to support. Median and 
quartile family unit incomes obtained by dividing 
median and quartile family income of city by unit 
composition of nonfarm families of the State. 


percentile unit income in southern cities is shown 
in Table 8. 

These comparisons indicate that in the lower 
wage cities the unit cost of the maintenance 
budget is considerably above the median unit 
income, or, expressed in another way, more than 
50 percent of the families in these cities were 
living below the level represented by the main- 
tenance budget. In the higher income cities— 
Baltimore, Houston, Jacksonville, and Richmond 
——the income available to the median family is 
above the cost of the maintenance budget. The 
income of the lower 25 percent of the families, 
however, is considerably below this level. This 


would indicate that even in the higher income 
cities, 30 to 40 percent of the families have in- 
comes below the maintenance level. 

Special significance of this comparison for 
families with children is evident from the previous 
figures which indicate that in the family with 3 
or more children the median unit income was 
only $200 as against the regional average of $330. 
The other heavily disadvantaged class which is to 
be found in all cities regardless of general wage 
level is represented by the families with female 
heads. Their unit incomes even without children 
average less than the regional average of all fam- 
ilities, while those with 3 or more children have a 
unit income which is less than one-third of the 
regional average. 

In measuring adequacy, therefore, the use of 
the average unit income available to families of a 
given type or in a given region may be considered 
as an alternative to pricing a theoretical budget. 
The application of this method may be made as 
follows: In Table 7 it was pointed out that the 
median nonfarm family unit income in North 
Carolina was $308. It is possible to compare 
insurance benefits and relief grants prevailing in the 
State at approximately the same time and simi- 
larly reduced to family units. These grants and 
benefits so reduced to a unit basis per annum are 
shown in Figure 6. If it is assumed that this is 
the only source of support for such families then 
the survivors benefits under Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance approach adequacy, unemploy- 
ment compensation is only about one-third ade- 
quate, and the grants which were made to families 
receiving aid to dependent children and general 
assistance are considerably less than one-third of 
adequacy. The wide gap between payments under 
all of these programs and the level of adequacy 
as measured by the income on which the average 
family actually lives should dispel any notion 
that these security measures are pampering the 
poor or encouraging idleness. This gap likewise 
indicates the extent to which benefits and grants 
could be increased before adequacy is approxi- 
mated. It emphasizes the special disadvantages 
of children who are living in these families. 

The striking disadvantage of families with 
children in their ability to maintain a level of living 
anywhere near as high as that of families without 
children and the concentration of such a large 
proportion of the children in a small proportion 
of the families provides the unanswerable justi- 
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fication for public tax-supported programs for 
child development. It is largely through such use 
of tax funds that society safeguards its future and 
equalizes the all important responsibility for 
bringing up children. 

The wide disparity ‘nee the level of living 
which can be attained by families with children 
and by families without children at the same in- 
come level is also undoubtedly a major factor in the 
tendency towards the limitation of size of family 
which has set in so strongly in the last few decades. 
The conditions back of these statistics of dis- 


° 60 100 


would be in the improvement of the quality of the 
future population. Measures which are designed 
to insure the security of larger families and assist 
in the development of their children would also 
tend to insure a full opportunity for the physical 
and intellectual development of the children. 
There is not space in this article for a detailed 
examination of the measures which should be in- 
cluded in a population policy or broad social policy 
with regard to the families with children. It 
should be said, however, that it is a question of 
such sweeping importance that it should be taken 
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crepancies in per capita income are, of course, 
known in a general way by married couples, and 
they balance realistically the satisfaction. of a 
family with children against the sacrifices which 
are inevitable if additional needs are included in 
the family budget. 

The implications of this maladjustment between 
family income and the needs of large families point 
up the importance of a more coherent policy or set 
of policies which will underpin the security and 
stability of the families with more than one child. 

The birth rate might to some extent be increased 
by such policies, but the more important effects 


under careful consideration in the administrative 
and planning agencies of the State and local 
governments and of private organizations through- 
out the country. The broad provisions of such 
policies should include: 

1. Measures to insure the security of family 
income. 

2. Supplementation of the incomes of larger 
families in cases where the opportunities of the 
children for development are limited by the lack 
of income. 

3. More systematic development of the services 
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for children which are supported by tax funds and 
more widespread availability of these services for 
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the health, education, and cultural development 
of all dependent children. 


A NORTHERNER VIEWS THE SOUTH* 


RUTH LANDES 
Washington, D. C. 


ECENTLY in Louisiana a distinguished 
gn planter observed to me, “The South 
is the disease of the United States.” We 
were discussing the poverty and backwardness 
of his area, and its chronically disaffected relations 
with the “East.” His comment referred specif- 
ically to the South’s one-party political system 
whose operations drew, he thought, a circle of 
black ‘magic around the region, precluding the 
play of free competition and blacking out the light 
of modern thought. But I answered that he 
seemed to be concentrating on a symptom of the 
disease rather than on its cause. 
To Northerners also, particularly to those whose 


thinking like my own is conditioned by the cur- ' 


rents of life.in large cities, the South is the problem 
of our commonwealth. As the war years move on, 
she draws just such issues within our borders as 
we are already facing in battle overseas. Why is 
she the only American area to disallow free political 
expression? Do her sectional quarrels mean that 
she is still chafing against the bonds of political 
union? What is the significance of the unruly 
positions her representatives take in the sphere of 
race relations? 

We Northerners possess few facts about the 
South, and do not understand her. We imagine 
that she fell out of step with the Nation after 
1865, and that she then turned in upon herself. 
Her subsequent internal developments have been 
a mystery to us. We have no inkling of the mo- 
tives that drive her people, of the logic that sup- 
ports their judgments. 

A northern child’s, and many an adult’s first 
awareness of the Southland comes from meeting 
occasional migrant Negroes who work in our 
kitchens and live in our ghettos. The reaction is 
a confused one. There are uneasiness and fear, 


* Submitted March 1944 and delayed publication 
for use in this issue agreed upon by the author.—Edi- 
tors. 


and we seldom clarify our relations with individual 
Negroes. The Civil War and Reconstruction 
years are so presented to us in the schools that we 
can make no dynamic connection between those 
times and upheavals and the presence and status 
of Negroes in our northern cities; no philosophy of 
interracial conduct has been presented for our 
use. Films and .best sellers, on the other hand, 
provide us with a definite if special outlook. They 
offer beguiling picturizations of the antebellum 
South as some country of Cockaigne where men 
were chivalrous and ladies glamorous, and their 
former slaves were attached to them by silken 
bonds. Yet the creed of the North contains a 
fierce repudiation of slavery in any form, and the 
schools do teach us that this principle was sancti- 
fied by our blood in 1865. Thus the faery-tale 
South looms also as a menacing sinner. We con- 
demn her on the anti-slavery principle alone, not 
knowing more about, her, and unaware of the 
extent to which she has actually influenced us in 
our own unfair treatment of Negroes. The eco- 
nomic and other necessities of the southern slave 
period are unimportant to us, interesting though 
they may be. We view the defunct institution 
of slavery and the present unhappy state of race 
relations by themselves; ripped from any context. 
They are an absolute evil, blamable on the South, 

And yet there remains an ineradicable feeling 
of appreciation for the South. So vividly do we 
recall the tremendous contributions her great men 
made to the young Republic that today she still 
carries prestige, even after secession and crushing 
defeat, despite the horrible disorganization of the 
Reconstruction and the chronic disaffection she 
has shown ever since. The careful hearings she 
receives, from the halls of Congress to jive sessions 
in Tin Pan alley, are often gilded with some senti- 
mentality. This accolade is rendered even in the 


Negro world. We northerners play at adopting 
southern nicknames and accents and tones of 
speech, we dream of warm, magnolia-scented nights 
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and sing songs about Basin street, and the poetry 
of bayous we have never seen. 

But the stresses of war now rouse all our sleeping 
mistrust of the South. We see that race relations 
are worsening, conflicts becoming widespread by 
contagion, and overt. Southern spokesmen refuse 
to honor federal regulation of an increasingly in- 
tolerable situation. They caution their supporters 
against the ‘“‘carpet-bag” and “bureaucratic” 
agencies of the Federal Government that allegedly 
threaten to demolish the democratic processes of 
the land. We wonder how they mean their words, 
how they view their own oligarchical methods of 
control, their unfairly applied literacy clauses, their 
poll tax system, their controlled primaries and 
other methods of essuring favored elections. We 
wonder why southern spokesmen reiterate the 
language of democracy when they are eager to 
withhold the vote from even their own relatives in 
uniform in order to exclude uniformed Negroes 
from southern ballot boxes, all being done in the 
name of the doctrine of States’ rights. We wonder 
at the devious southern mind. 

Some southerners have tried to tell us about 
themselves. We hear lone voices protest as do our 
own against injustices to both black and white but 
we realize that they are not representative. Ina 
voluminous and varied literature we are told a 
great deal about the mind of the Negro, but his is 
not the mind of the dominant or representative 
South. Others have tried to explain the region’s 
special institutional abuses, like farm tenancy, 
even apologizing for them. One of the most sym- 
pathetic of these accounts is by that charm‘ng poet 
and humanitarian philosopher, William Alexander 
Percy. 

Southern apologists speak however within a 
peculiar universe of thought. They refer to un- 
enunciated realities that all southerners have 
grown up with, but of which we of the North are 
unaware. My own experience taught me that 
one must live a while in the South, with south- 
erners, in order to learn the key words and what 
theymean. Thus, onehears afamiliar vocabulary, 
but the timbre echoes differently. To sense the 
implications, one must follow tones of the voice, 
gather the things that are left unsaid, hear the 
eloquent silences, note the special actions. In very 
truth, these words serve another style of living. 
At times I felt like a psychiatrist observing a 
patient. 

We in the North, for example, outlaw the word 
“nigger,” considering it respectful to use instead 


the word “Negro.” South of the line however, 
“nigger” can have intimate connotations, notably 
in the address of benevolent whites, and “colored” 
is in vastly greater repute as an indicator of respect 
than is ‘‘Negro.” One finds exactly these south- 
ern distinctions in French and in new world 
Portuguese where “Negro” is considered brusque 
and is therefore confined to scientific discussions 
while a kindlier word meaning “black” serves 
ordinary purposes. 

“Kindness” is another key term connoting non- 
comparable values in New York and in Louisiana. 
In the North it has the simple meaning of a gen- 
erally considerate attitude to everyone. In 
Louisiana, however, it is tremendously elaborated 
in the practices of upper-class whites to connote 
deep emotions and many significant relationships. 
“We are kind to Negroes,”’ these southerners say, 
even if they have just explained the necessity of 
lynching Negroes, or that before the war they 
would never have dreamed of paying them wages. 
‘How do you mean, kind?’’ I ask, wondering at the 
stress. They answer, ‘Well, we like them. We 
take care of the darkies who work for us as if they 
were our kin. They know that while we live, 
they’ll never want for anything. They come to 
us for any money they need, whether it’s for a 
birth in their family, or a marriage or sickness or 
death, or just that they’re lonesome to visit some- 
body somewhere. They know we won’t refuse, 
that we’ll give them more than they asked for, 
and will never bother them to repay us. They 
trust us and they like us. You couldn’t get one 
of our darkies to leave us. They wouldn’t know 
what to do without us—and we wouldn’t know 
what to do without them! We have had genera- 
tions of the same family serving us. We bail 
them out of jail. And they are good to us. I'll 
trust a darky any time, and with large amounts of 
money where I wouldn’t trust a white man. But 
I wouldn’t think of giving him a wage for domestic 
work! And in fact he makes out better this way, 
childlike as he is! Now you people up East don’t 
like darkies, and they know it, and they don’t like 
you no matter how much equality you give them.” 

This institutional “kindness” flows from a 
thoroughgoing personalness in the aristocratic 
style of living in the South, and does not exist in 
the North anythwere. It cannot exist in the 
North because it rests on bygone feudalistic eco- 
nomic and social institutions. The southern white 
man of the upper class, operating like some squire 
or lord, is kind and patronizing to his colored de- 
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pendents, and in return they are expected to show 
him unlimited devotion. It is a ragged kind of 
feudalism compared with European prototypes, 
but its true character emerges clearly against the 
contrasting industrialized, free life of the North. 
Such personal relationships in the South serve 
both to reassure and to enslave, have an equal hold 
on white master and black man, and are the emo- 
tional heart of the feudalistic way of life. Possibly 
this patterned behavior survives most vigorously 
in south Louisiana where Latin peoples and tradi- 
tions predominate. I felt the same social bonds 
in the communities in north Brazil whose history 
and social organization largely parallel those of 
our South. An expression of this behavior that 
disconcerts a northerner used to meeting numbers of 
persons is the intimate individualization of people. 
Regardless of race or social position, everyone is 
recognized and called by his first name, preferably 
by a nickname, and prefaced by some title of 
courtesy. This is as true in Louisiana as in Brazil. 

Since individuals matter so, anything that any- 
one does is intensely important, and people are 
watched closely. Nobody is casual about any- 
thing. This attitude results in the accumulation 
of considerable high feeling that can break out in 
violence. It also results in double lives, and skele- 
tons left lying in closets until it is deemed neces- 
sary to pull them out for political battles. A de- 
lightful safety valve in Louisiana is a peculiar type 
of humor that I will call gallic: it is dry, good- 
humored, and stresses the ridiculous. It can be 
understood then how departures from established 
behavior are of tremendous moment. Mr. 
‘Thomas, for example, paid white and colored work- 
ers in his fish canning plant equal wages because 
federal wage and hour regulations required him 
todoso. He grew furious with a competitor, how- 
ever, not because this man was paying his colored 
help less, as he was, but because he allowed em- 
ployees of both races to eat, sleep, and work together 
unsegregated on fishing boats in the gulf. It was 
interesting that the Negroes understood Mr. 
Thomas’ position and preferred to work for him. 
He was upper-class and “kind,” and these facts 
were more important to them than the money in 
which indeed they were not much interested. But 
employment with Mr. Thomas gave them prestige 
in their own eyes. The other was an aberrant and, 
though a rich man, was “trash,” a stranger to the 
tradition of “kindness.” 

This personalized mechanism holds in its grip 
whites of the so-called upper class. With Negro 
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help, this class carries on the southern tradition, 
although since the Civil War it has been reinforced 
by sons of “trash” stock that has gro.vn wealthy. 
Poor whites or “trash” are the real disinherited of 
the South. Hating both the blacks and the white 


aristocrats, for these together keep southern in- 


stitutions alive, they in turn are scorned by both 
groups. Their revenge on the aristocracy is to be 
vicious to Negroes. Caste-like feeling runs high 
in the area, and from earliest days aristocratic 
children are trained to separate their interests and 
personalities from those of inferior classes, while 
they are trained to identify them with individuals 
of their own class. In Louisiana an interesting 
class distinction is made between “American” 
families who settled after 1803, the year of the 
Purchase, and “‘French”’ families living there since 
colonial times; the former is richer and more 
broadly cultivated, the latter is French-speaking, 
Catholic, and proudly provincial. This creates a 
kind of duplicated upper class, each group looking 
askance at the other. Members of the upper class 
are expected to be loyal to one another, and to be 
gracious and hospitable. It is astonishing to what 
lengths this obligation can be carried. Many Loui- 
siana households can tell of the guest who arrived 
to stay a month and remained years until claimed 
by the grave. I myself met a woman who re- 
mained eighteen years. And I visited for four 
months, in consequence of a week-end invitation. 

When this obligation is ruptured, a feud results. 
And feuds are common. There are families of the 
same standing who exhaust one another through 
the rivalrous behavior called for by the feud. As 
someone observed of Louisiana, this “is not a shoot- 
ing State, like Texas. It battles with words, no 
matter how muddy,” and so the feuds there seldom 
involve physical violence. Feuding is commonly 
expressed by spending large amounts of money in 
purely wasteful ways. In one instance a rupture 
developed between two men who were partners in a 
multi-million dollar business, and one of them, try- 
ing to embarrass the other by large spending, actu- 
ally paid his way into bankruptcy competing with 
the other for the favor of buyers and workers. 
Sons of other feuding families went to the same 
college but would not talk to one another, told 
malicious stories about each other, and cheered for 
opposing football teams with the usual conse- 
quences. It is said that children of feuding fami- 
lies who chance to marry each other are expelled 
from both families, being adjudged guilty of vio- 
lating primary ties of loyalty. Hence, friendship 
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with an individual prevents one from establishing 
pleasant relationships with the hereditary enemy, 
or so it is said. The origins of feuds are seldom 
clear, being temperamental and private, although 
everyone agrees that they give enormous zest to an 
otherwise unbearable monotony. 

This great graciousness and this great hate are 
complementary aspects of the aristocratic tradi- 


tion. Likewise it can be said that Negroes are one | 


face of that class coin whose other face is the white 
aristocracy. 

\This class feels deeply that Negroes “belong” to 
it, are a dear part of its civilization. Negroes asso- 
ciated with this class feel the same way, and in 
south Louisiana consider themselves “Creole” and 
are proud of speaking French. Whites are so cer- 
tain of the loyal devotion of their Negroes that 
accusations of restiveness are seldom laid to their 
door but are laid instead at the door of northern 
agitators. The Great Agitator of course is Mrs. 
Roosevelt and with her southerners have entered 
into a deep feuding relationship where reasonable 
arguments and facts have no place. Poor whites 
align themselves with aristocracy in this quarrel. 
The alleged “Eleanor Clubs’ justify the feud, 
ghostly though t*eir reality may seem to outsiders. 
At least this sitr:2t.on channels harsh white feelings 
away from Negroes. 

Hence it is also understandable why personali- 
ties are far more powerful in southern politics than 
are political or other ideological issues. This was 
a factor in the complaint of my planter friend about 
the one-party system. Class obligations and feuds 
operate in this sphere, too, resulting in the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of multiple factions within the 
southern Democratic party. The situation is 
extreme in Louisiana. It obscures real issues, 
keeping the air stormy with clouds of individual 
hates and loves. 

In this setting of a relatively simple, unmecha- 
nized, stable agricultural world dominated com- 
pletely by small numbers of interested people, 
changes are sponsored by single personalities. No 
point, especially an unaccustomed one, carries 
weight unless a known individual brings it forward. 
The point comes to life through him; by itself it is 
meaningless. Elsewhere in our country, a person’s 
fortune can be made by the social significance of his 
words. But here, words acquire value because the 
speaker is a man of power, usually a white of the 
upper class. This behavior cannot be fought 
against: it is the way social control is exercised in 
the deep South. 


Since personalities direct general behavior and 
thinking, it follows that the lot of Negroes is 
peculiarly insecure. Southerners regard outside 
criticism of their race relations as an unpardonable 
invasion of their sovereign privacy, called in other 
spheres ‘States’ rights.” Such comment is a chal- 
lenge to feud. A southerner cannot understand 
disinterested criticism, since everything is inter- 
preted personally. This reaction has unpredict- 
able consequences because of the great passion 
behind it. A southerner is either your friend or 
yourenemy. Hence the South feuds now with the 
Administration and threatens to split off as a fac- 
tion of the national Democratic party. She feuds 
traditionally with the “Yankee”’ North over eco- 
nomic and racial issues, warning of imaginary tat- 
tered banners of the Reconstruction, despite the 
fact that now her congressional representatives are 
allied with the Republican party. And as in the 
Civil War, the Negro is somewhat of a third party 
while the South tramples on him in efforts to pound 
the “Yankees.” Yet the country cannot ignore 
the fact that there is a difference, that the Negro 
has been a free citizen for eighty years, and is now 
more united and desperate than ever before in his 
struggle for civil liberties. 

The South has not fully realized this, possibly is 
less awake to it now than it was in 1865 when con- 
fronted with ex-slaves and Union soldiers carrying 
guns. Thecontemporary white South of all classes 
lulls herself with day dreams that look backward 
to shattered or imagined antebellum glories; and 
southern Negroes, as William Alexander Percy 
said, having the most exquisitely amiable manners 
in the world, do not care to disturb the precarious 
peace. As in the great days landed families de- 
plored slavery and sometimes practiced manu- 
mission, so now upper-class families admit the need 
of helping Negroes to a higher social status. But 
they want to do it by the benevolent methods of the 
southern tradition. They protest that they “know 
how to handle Negroes,’ and that Negroes, as 
southerners, should be advanced by southern in- 
instrumentalities. The poor whites have not fash- 
ioned a progressive program for relations with 
either Negroes or aristocrats. 

What will black and white southerners do? 
How will they adjust to the divergent social trends 
in the rest of the United States, and indeed in the 
world? What is their future? 

It must be recognized that the South is a land of 
yesterday. That is the cause of her hostile and 
anachronistic behavior. Her institutions, her re- 
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sponses, her goals are outmoded, out of rhythm, 
irrelevant to the national trends. Her sectional 
feeling, so vehement as to all but differentiate her 
into another nation, her violent devices for social 
control, like her graceful hospitality are survivals 
of an age long since left behind by the North. 
That is why the regions cannot understand each 
other. The habits of both frontier and plantation 
days are still real along the Mississippi, but the 
North has forgotten their compulsives. Mecha- 
nization and mass production, high standards of 
living without discrimination for all the millions 
of the giant cities, the extension of democratic 
privileges and responsibilities to every anonymous 
citizen—these northern ways are as yet impossible 
to the rural, isolated, pre-industrial South, incon- 
ceivable to her and repugnant. Of all the United 
States, the South is most trapped by poverty and 
disease, illiteracy, political corruption, and a deep 
want of ambition. She holds no prevailing social 
convictions newer than those of the Reconstruc- 
tion years. She is unable to participate in modern 
American democracy. In conflict with our times, 
she is a demoralizing influence. 

But this condition cannot last. Her very war- 
time conflicts with other regions, echoing in explo- 
sions within her own area, bring her into closer con- 
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tact with the Nation than she has been for genera- 
tions. Even now she is in transit to the twentieth 
century. War-contract factories have been spring- 
ing up, and the countryside must become mecha- 
nized and urbanized. As economic interests 
proliferate, and technological developments move 
ahead, and her ways and goals of living adjust in 
conformity, her thought and language must acquire 
meanings closer to those in more advanced parts of 
the country. The regal, dangerous personalness of 
southern living will become more like the egali- 
tarian impersonalness of northern living. The sec- 
tional and racial differences that can survive as 
paramount in an isolated, pre-industrial world 
necessarily become minimized in an industrial 
civilization. Social energy has to flow away from 
them to the wider world. As this development 
comes upon her, although even now foreshadowed 
by varied and violent clashes, the South must grasp 
the wider orientations of the balance of the coun- 
try. Through changes in her own interests, in her 
economic structures and objectives, her class and 
race and regional conflicts must alter their present 
patterns and begin to resolve themselves. The 
South cannot be eyed apart from the rest of the 
country, nor should she be. Her future is insepa- 
rable from that of the entire United States. 


A DEMOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO* 
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Louisiana State University 


HIS paper is a summary of the data con- 

cerning the demographic situation and 

trends among the American Negro popula- 
tion. After a brief section treating the validity of 
the data, the exposition is confined to three major 
topics: (1) the composition of the population, and 
particularly the distinguishing features of the age 
profile, the sex distribution, and the marital status 
of the Negro population; (2) the growth of popula- 
tion and the factors having to do with mortality 
and reproduction, which are responsible for the 
natural increase; and (3) internal migration. Most 
of the information presented has been secured from 
census sources. But these data would have little 
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meaning were it not for the many excellent studies 
that have recently been made in the fast developing 
study of population. Data for the white popula- 
tion are included only when they are useful for 
comparative purposes. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE DATA 


The United States has had one hundred -and 
fifty years of experience in the taking and tabulat- 
ing of census materials, but the data concerning the 
Negro population still leave a great deal to be 
desired. Large numbers of Negroes are missed in 
the census enumerations, and the proportion of 
Negroes omitted is larger than that of white people. 
These omissions are not merely interesting, but 
they have far-reaching consequences. For exam- 
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ple, there is a tendency to apportion State and 
federal funds for education, agriculture, welfare, 
etc., on a per capita basis. Since any equitable 
distribution of tax money must rely heavily upon 
the population factor, each person interested in the 
education and welfare of the Negro population 
should make every effort to reduce the percentage 
of omissions. 

Not only are high proportions of the Negro popu- 
lation missed in the taking of the census, but the 
data that are secured are less reliable than those for 
other race and nativity groupings. A few specific 
cases will help demonstrate this proposition. Of 
all the data secured in the decennial enumeration, 
those pertaining to the age of the population are 
probably the most significant. But few of us who 
hastily reply to or parry the census enumerator’s 
questions on age realize the importance that these 
basic data have for the social security program, the 
life insurance business, and a long list of other 
highly important private and public activities. 
Yet it can easily be demonstrated that age data 
are full of errors, and the material for the Negro 
population is particularly deficient. 

Most obvious of all discrepancies in census data 
is the tendency for ages to cluster in the even years, 
in the numbers ending with five, and especially in 
the ages ending with zero. On the other hand, 
there is always a deficiency in ages not exactly 
divisible by two or by five. The existence and 
nature of these discrepancies are readily revealed 
by charting the reported ages according to single 
years. The United States Census regularly does 
this by means of the age and sex pyramid.! 

Ellsworth Huntington has advanced the proposi- 
tion that the extent of the discrepancies in the 
reported ages below 25 is the best measure of the 
“general intelligence” of a population, and has pre- 
sented a series of charts designed to show the 
nature of the variations as between the sexes, the 
regions, and the principal race and nativity groups.” 
Huntington mentions the use of index numbers as 


1See, for example, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, 1940, Population, Volume IV, “Characteristics 
by Age, Marital Status, Relationship, Education, and 
Citizenship,” Part 1, United States Summary (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1943), pp. 9-11. 

*Cf. his contribution “Society and Its Physical 
Environment,” in Jerome Davis and Harry Elmer 
Barnes (eds.), An Introduction to Sociology (Rev. Ed., 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931), pp. 272- 
276. 


a device for gauging the relative amount of error 
in the reported ages and he indicates that his in- 
dexes vary from zero in Minnesota and North 
Dakota to 300 in Mississippi. This makes it obvi- 
ous that the situation in Minnesota and North 
Dakota is regarded as perfect and that the others 
are judged in relation to these norms, but we are 
not informed as to the manner in which the indexes 
were constructed. 

This methodological point is raised not merely 
because conclusions are usually only as good as 
the techniques employed, but also because it is 
very important to have an accurate device for 
gauging the amount of error that is present in a 
given age distribution. This should be constructed 
so as to permit the formation of a judgment about 
the accuracy of age reporting in Minnesota and 
North Dakota as well as a means of judging their 
relative position in comparison with other States. 
Considerable experimentation leads to the sugges- 
tion of the method described below and utilized 
in the calculations presented in this discussion. 

The United States Census and those of many 
other countries present age distributions for single 
years beginning with under one and ending with 99, 
or a total of 100 one-year age periods. Omitting 
the persons whose ages are unknown and those 100: 
years of age and over, approximately 10 percent 
of the remainder normally should be of an age 
exactly divisible by ten, another 10 percent in other 
ages exactly divisible by five, 40 percent in the 
other even number ages, and the remaining 40 
percent in the odd number ages other than those 
ending in five. The effects of each of the known 
concentrations, i.e., on even years, years ending in 
5, and years ending in 0, is to reduce the proportion 
of the population in the odd-number ages other 
than those ending in 5. Consequently the ratio 
of the percentage of the population reporting ages. 
1,3, 7,9, 11, 13, 17, 19, etc., to 40 percent is a fairly 
reliable gauge of the accuracy of the reported ages. 
By expressing the observed percentages in these 
odd-number ages as a percentage of 40 gives an 
easily understood and useful index number. On 
such a scale perfect reporting would give a score of 
100; and any tendency for the reported ages to. 
concentrate in the even years and in the ages end- 
ing with 5 or 0 would reduce the rating. 

In an exploratory manner a considerable number 
of calculations have been made and it is interesting 
to observe the results. For the year 1940 the popu- 
lation of the United States taken as a whole made 
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a score of 95.5 out of the possible 100, indicating 
that there is considerable error in the data. This 
was substantial improvement over the 94 registered 
for 1930. Minnesota and North Dakota are by no 
means perfect as far as correctly reporting ages is 
concerned, the score for the former being 97.6, for 
the latter, 97.4. However, Mississippi rates only 
90.6. This represents considerable improvement 
in Mississippi, for in 1930 the corresponding index 
was only 88.5. 

There are also considerable differences among the 
various categories into which the population may 
be divided. Interestingly enough, in the United 
States, males make a slightly better showing than 
females as is indicated by the score of 96 for the 
former and 95.5 for the latter. Despite the fact 
that they contain relatively small proportions of 
Negroes, for whom the index is very low, urban 
areas fail to make as good a showing as rural areas, 
the scores being 95.5, 96.2, and 95 for the urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm areas, respectively. 
But the racial difference is the pronounced one 
with the white population scoring 96.1, the non- 
white only 90.1. For 1930 for which more detailed 
racial breakdowns are possible, the native whites 
of native parentage rated 95.8 and the Negroes 
only 87.3. -Rural-farm nonwhites score lowest of 
all, 88.5, although urban nonwhites rate only 91.3. 
Among whites, on the other hand, the rural-farm 
index (96.3) is slightly higher than the urban score 
(95.9). 

Another highly significant discrepancy in the age 
data grows out of the female’s “instinct” to appear 
younger than the chronological reality. The fe- 
male of the species, of all races, is prone to under- 
state her age, but in this respect the Negro females 
seem to be much more successful than their white 
sisters. For example, computations made by one 
of my colleagues and me indicate that the average 
understatement of age by native white women aged 
30 to 34, inclusive, amounts to 1.6 years, while for 
the comparable Negro group the average is 4.2 
years. In other words, the group of Negro women 
reported in the censusas aged 30 to 34 actually con- 
sists almost entirely of those aged 35 to 39. 

The discrepancies in our basic population data 
are not confined to errors in number of persons, nor 
to the inaccurate reporting of ages. There is con- 


’T. Lynn Smith and Homer L. Hitt, “The Mis- 
statement of Women’s Ages and the Vital Indexes,” 
Metron, XIII (1939), 106. 
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vincing evidence that serious errors are introduced 
through erroneous reporting of the sex of Negro 
children.‘ For example, birth registration figures 
indicate a sex ratio at birth among Negroes of 
approximately 103.3 males to every 100 females; 
but the census consistently reports more Negro 
females than males in the first year of life. There 
seems little doubt that the census ratio is in error, 
a fact which reflects extreme carelessness in the 
enumeration of infant Negroes. 

There are also many improvements possible in 
the data relative to various other characteristics of 
the Negro population, such as marital status, lit- 
eracy, and occupation; in the recording of births, 
deaths, marriages; and especially on the records 
of the migration of the Negro population. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 


To analyze adequately each aspect of the com- 
position of the Negro population would be a long 
and involved process. Therefore, only three of the 
more important elements of population make-up 
are considered here: age, sex, and marital status. 

Age. The distinctive features of the age dis- 
tribution of the Negro population are brought out 
by comparing the age profile of Negroes with that 
of the native whites. This comparison, allowing 
for all of the known discrepancies in the age data, 
discloses that the age pyramid for Negroes is com- 
paratively squat. People under 45 are relatively 
more numerous in the Negro than in the white 
population, and there is a marked scarcity of Ne- 
groes above the age of 45. This deficiency in- 
creases progressively until the age of 75 has been 
attained. In the age distribution of Negroes the 
group 70-74, inclusive, has only slightly more than 
one-half the relative importance that it has in the 
age distribution of native whites. Such a squat 
shaped age pyramid is characteristic of a popula- 
tion whose birth rates and death rates are both 
comparatively high. 

Negroes aiso differ somewhat from native whites 
in the extent to which various age groups concen- 
trate in the cities, in the villages, and on the farms 
of the Nation. In general, urban populations con- 
tain very low proportions of children, exceedingly 
high percentages of persons in the working and 
childbearing ages, and relatively few old persons. 


‘T. Lynn Smith, “Errors in the Sex Classification 
of Negro Children in the United States Census,” 
Congres International de la Population, V (Paris 1938), 
97-106. 
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Aged females, however, are found in cities in larger 
proportions than aged males. The typical age con- 
comitants of urbanity, the scarcity of children, 
the concentration of persons in the ages 15 to 45, 
and scarcity of oldsters are more pronounced 
among urban Negroes than in any of the other race 
and nativity groupings. Similarly, the tendency 
for the city to retain aged females is more pro- 
nounced in the case of Negroes than it is among 
whites. Thus we may say that the urban age char- 
acteristics are best exemplified among the Negroes 
who dwell in cities. 

The village and suburban population is grouped 
together in the extremely heterogeneous catch-all 
category which the census calls rural-nonfarm. It 
is distinguished by a relatively large proportion of 
children, a scarcity of persons at the working ages, 
and most important of all, an exceedingly high per- 
centage of persons in the advanced ages. Rural- 
nonfarm Negroes generally have a less pronounced 
deficiency of persons in the working ages and a less 
marked concentration of oldsters than is true of 
rural-nonfarm population. In other words, the 
typical age characteristics of rural-nonfarm areas 
are less pronounced among Negroes than among 
whites. This is largely because rural-nonfarm 
Negroes are concentrated in the South where 
many villages of less than 2,500 represent a rela- 
tively high degree of urbanization for the area 
in which they are located. 

The farm population generally contains exceed- 
ingly large proportions of children, a very marked 
scarcity of persons of the productive and working 
ages, and a relatively large proportion of old people. 
Among these oldsters, the concentration of men is 
much more pronounced than that of women. In 
this respect also there are some significant dif- 
ferences between Negroes and whites. The con- 
centration of children is about the same in each 
racial group, but the scarcity of persons in the pro- 
ducing ages is much more pronounced among the 
former than the latter. However, a larger propor- 
tion of Negroes than of whites of both sexes live out 
the last years of their lives on the farms. 

Sex. The very low proportion of males, or the 
high proportion of females, in the Negro population 
is another demographic characteristic of consider- 
able significance. The sex ratio among Negroes 
has been low ever since the importation of slaves 
was prohibited and it has been less than 100 at 
every census since that of 1830. In 1940 there 
were in the native Negro population of all ages only 


94.9 males per 100 females compared with 100.1 
among native whites. Considering only persons 
of 15 years of age and over, the sex ratio in 1940 
was only 93.4 for Negroes compared with 99.1 for 
native whites. 

This low sex ratio among the Negro population 
is a highly significant phenomenon. For the most 
part, it rests upon the low sex ratio at birth (ap- 
proximately 103 as compared with 106 among 
whites) ; in turn the low sex ratio at birth probably 
has as one of its chief determinants the high propor- 
tion of stillborn births among Negroes. Among all 
conceptions the sex ratio probably is about 110, 
while for stillbirths it varies between 120 and 170.5 
Therefore, because of the high proportion of males 
among the foetuses who are dead at birth, a high 
proportion of stillbirths among all pregnancies 
should reduce the sex ratio among live births. 

That this low sex ratio at birth, whatevei its 
cause, is the major factor in the femininity of the 
Negro population seems evident from the following 
analysis. Among all Negroes, foreign-born as well 
as natives, the sex ratio in 1940 was only 95. 
Eliminating the foreign-born Negroes, the sex ratio 
among natives was only 94.9, as stated above. 
Very few Negroes leave the United States. There- 
fore, immigration and emigration have no signifi- 
cant influence upon the Negro sex ratio in this 
country. The other significant factor, namely the 
length of the expectation of life, exerts a buoying 
rather than a depressing effect upon the sex ratio 
among Negroes. This may be indicated from the 
data in the life tables (1939-1941) for whites and 
Negroes in the United States. If the sex ratios at 
birth among whites and Negroes were 100 in each 
case, the population of each race were stationary, 
and if no factors other than differences in life 
expectation were influencing the sex ratios, then 
there would be only 93.7 males per 100 females 
among whites as compared with 94.2 among Ne- 
groes. Thus the prevailing low sex ratios among 
Negroes would be even lower than they are were 
it not for the short life span of this colored race. 
Because neither migration nor life expectation con- 
tributes to explain the scarcity of males among the 
Negro race, the low sex ratio at birth remains as 
the single factor to which the phenomenon may be 
attributed. 

The effects of this low proportion of males in the 


5Cf. Sanford Winston, “The Influence of Social 
Factors Upon the Sex-Ratio at Birth,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXVII (July, 1931), pp. 11-12, 
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Negro population is accentuated by the maldis- 
tribution of the sexes in the various regions of the 
country. As is true of all long-distance migration, 
the flood tide of northward migration of Negroes 
has carried away excessive proportions of males 
from the South. The result is that the northern 
Negro population is excessively masculine, that of 
the South excessively feminine. For example, 
according to the 1940-Census, in Atlanta there were 
only 76.2 Negro males for every 100 females, while 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, the corresponding ratio 
was 136.2. Thus, great regional imbalances still 
further accentuate the problems arising from the 
excessive femininity of the Negro population. 

Marital Status. Undoubtedly the data relating 
to the marital status of Negroes are among the'least 
reliable of the materials published in the Census. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to make some fairly 
dependable observations concerning this aspect of 
the Negro population. In the first place, it appears 
certain that N egroes mate earlier than the native 
white population ‘and that a smaller proportion of 
Negroes than native whites live out their lives 
without mating.) In the population 15 years of age 
and over the census of 1940 reported only 32.9 
percent of the native Negro males as single as 
compared with 36.8 percent of the native white 
males; and only 24.8 percent of the native Negro 
females as single in comparison with 29.4 percent 
of the native white females. Furthermore, for 
each of the sexes in every age group the proportion 
of single persons was smaller for Negroes than for 
native whites. 

That Negroes mate at an earlier age than native 
whites seems to be established by the data showing 
the proportions married according toage. Negroes 
between 15 and 30 years of age of both sexes are 
reported as married in larger proportions than are 
native whites. In the older age groups, however, 
after death and divorce have had time to play sig- 
nificant réles, the contrary is true. For the popu- 
lation of all ages 15 years and over taken collec- 
tively, native Negro males have a slightly higher 
proportion (60.6 percent) married than native 
white males (59.5 percent), and Negro females a 
slightly lower proportion (56.4 percent) than native 
white females (60.2 percent). All in all it would 


appear that the extent to which the population is 
living in the married state is approximately equal 
for the two races. 

The low proportion of single Negroes finds its 
counterpart in high proportions of persons reported 
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as widowed and divorced. In fact the proportion 
of widowed is more than half again as high among 
native Negroes as native whites, the percentages in 
the population 15 years of age and over being 5.6 
percent among Negro males and only 3.6 percent 
among native white males, and 16 percent among 
Negro females compared with 9.7 percent among 
native white females. Furthermore, at all ages 
the percentages widowed among Negroes are con- 
siderably above those for native whites. In 1930 
the situation was similar among those reported as 
divorced. But in 1940 only 1 percent of the native 
Negro males aged 15 years and over were classed 
in this category as compared with 1.3 percent of the 
native whites; and 1.7 percent of native Negro 
females were reported to the census enumerator in 
comparison with 1.8 percent of the native white 
females. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


Numbers and growth are the aspects of popula- 
tion study in which it has been possible to arouse 
the greatest interest. Thanks to Malthus and his 
successors, including such moderns as East and 
Ross, men have long lived under the fear of over- 
population. Quick to catch the popular fancy 
have been the alarmist doctrines that population 
tends to outrun the food supply, that mankind is 
already well along the crossroad leading to poverty 
and misery due to excessive numbers of people, and 
that we are in imminent danger of having to hang 
out the sign “Standing Room Only.” At the very 
time our reproductive springs were becoming too 
dry to produce enough offspring to meet replace- 
ment needs, these popular delusions enjoyed wide- 
spread acceptance even among the educated 
classes. That human gullibility and the compound 
interest curve have been sufficient to limit most 
university study of population matters to the 
“problems” of growth is merely an indication of 
our obsession with numbers. 

A comparable obsession has to do with the relative 
rates of growth of the Negro and white populations. 
For decades one of the most widespread popular 
fancies in the United States has been the belief 
that Negroes were increasing at a rate far exceeding 
the one at which the white population was growing. 
That there has been no factual basis for such a 
belief is readily established. At every decade from 
1790 to 1930, the rate of increase among the white 
population exceeded that of the Negro. Negroes 
constituted one out of five persons when the new 
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American nation was founded; in 1930 and in 1940 
they constituted less than one in ten. Nor has 
this relative loss been because of the tidal waves of 
immigration to our shores. Every decade since 
1850, when the white population was first classified 
according to nativity, the native white population 
has increased more rapidly than the Negro. 

However, events may intervene to give validity 
to this widespread belief.. Although the increase 
of the white population has exceeded that of the 
Negro population in the past, there is little to 
warrant the assumption that it will continue to do 
so. In fact the years between 1930 and 1940 prob- 
ably saw a reversal of the relative positions of 
whites and Negroes in regard to rates of increase, 
and it is extremely likely that Negroes will actually 
increase more rapidly than whites in the decades 
immediately ahead of us. This appears to be a 
certain eventuality unless a great loosening of the 
immigration restrictions occurs, or unless Negroes 
flock to the cities at an even more rapid rate than 
they are now doing. As will be indicated below, 
real race suicide results from urban residence. My 
own prediction is that the proportions of Negroes 
in the 1950 population of the United States will 
be about 10.5 percent. 

For the analysis of the growth of population it 
is necessary to consider two factors: (1) natural 
increase; and (2) migration. Natural increase in 
turn refers to the balance between births and 
deaths and in order to analyze it we must first have 
information relative both to the fertility and the 
mortality of the population. For many decades 
migration has had little bearing on the total num- 
ber of Negroes in the United States. Even though 
there has been some influx of Negroes from Puerto 
Rico and the West Indies, in 1940 there were in the 
whole United States only 83,941 Negroes who were 
not born in this country; in 1930 the number was 
98,620; and in 1920 the figure was only 73,803. 
Nor do many Negroes leave our shores for other 
lands. Thus fertility and mortality, the com- 
ponents of natural increase, are the factors to 
analyze in examining the growth of the Negro 
population. 

Fertility. Because they have been concentrated 
largely in the most rural portions of the most rural 
regions in the United States, Negroes have pro- 
duced offspring more rapidly than the white popu- 
lation. In 1870 their rate of reproduction was 113 


percent of that of the native white population, in 
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1900 it was 114, and in 1940 it was 114.6 In all 
probability a similar differential prevailed in the 
years before 1870. In any case it seems to be a 
fact that the fertility of the Negro population has 
been somewhat greater than that of the native 
whites. 

In view of the facts that the Negro population 
has long been predominantly rural, but that it is 
now concentrating into urban areas more rapidly 
than the white population, it is interesting to con- 
sider how the fertility of the Negro holds up in the 
urban environment. On the basis of the available 
data the conclusion seems inevitable that urban life 
dries up the reproductive springs of the Negro 
population even more rapidly than it leads to race 
suicide among whites. Fertility rates among 
urban Negroes are consistently below those of 
urban whites, and the differential between rural 
and urban fertility is much more pronounced 
among the former than among the latter. Thus 
in 1940 the fertility ratio’ (a fairly accurate meas- 
ure of the speed of reproduction) for rural farm 
whites was 180 percent of the urban; while the 
comparable percentage for Negroes was 238.° 
Furthermore, the differentials in 1930, 1920, and 
1910 were comparable and pointed to the same 
conclusion. ® 

Moriality. That the mortality of Negroes is 
considerably above that of whites is well known. 
The following data are presented merely to assist 
in gauging more accurately the magnitude of the 
differential. According to the latest life tables 
prepared in the Bureau of the Census and relating 
to the years 1939-1941, the life expectation of 
Negro males at birth was 52.26 years, as compared 
with 62.81 for white males; for Negro females the 
life expectation at birth was only 55.56, as com- 
pared with 67.29 for white females. Comparable 
differentials prevailed throughout the life span 
until the age of 64, after which the superiority is 


6 Based on the number of children under 5 per 1,000 
women aged 15-44, inclusive. See also National 
Resources Committee, Population Statistics: 1. National 
Data (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937), 
p. 40. 

7 The fertility ratio is computed as follows: 

number of children under 5 x 1000 
number of women 15-44 

8 Data for the computation taken from the Six- 
teenth Census of the United States. 

® For the data, see National Resources Committee, 
op. cit., p. 40. 
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with the Negroes. At age 50 the life expecta- 
tions of Negro and white males were 19.06 and 
21.96 years, respectively, and that for Negro and 
white females was 20.95 and 24.72, respectively.'* 
Thus the more rapid reproduction of Negroes is 
offset by the fact that members of the Negro race 
also die at a more rapid rate than the white 
population. 

Lest these observations create a misunderstand- 
ing it should be emphasized that only in a very 
few of the nations of the world does the life expec- 
tation of the population anywhere nearly approach 
that of the Negroes in the United States. In other 
words, North American Negroes have not yet 
acquired as much in the way of health services and 
the knowledge of healthful living, especially those 
associated with the care and feeding of infants, 
as their white fellows; but if compared with the 
great mass of the world’s population, even the 
peoples of most prewar European states, in these 
respects the Negroes occupy a very enviable 
position. 

The Rate of Natural Increase. The number of 
births minus the number of deaths gives the natu- 
ral increase of a population. Were it not for emi- 
gration and immigration, this figure would also 
give the growth or decrease of population. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to compute the rate of 
natural increase in this country because the regis- 
tration of births is too incomplete. For example, 
as late as 1939, according to tests made by the 
Bureau of the Census, there were 23 counties in 
Mississippi in which less than 90 percent of the 
births were registered.1! Registration of Negro 
births is particularly deficient, and a much 
smaller proportion of rural than urban births is 
registered.’ Fortunately, students of population 
have devised methods for measuring more accu- 
rately the speed of reproduction by means of the 
fertility ratio (i.e., a ratio of children under 5 to 
women of childbearing age), and this has made it 
possible to balance the fertility of the population 


10 Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 19, No. 4 
(1944), pp. 38-45. 

Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 9, No. 10 
(1940), p. 53. 

2 Cf. P. K. Whelpton, “The Completeness of Birth 
Registration in the United States,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, X XIX (1934), 15-17. 

18T. Lynn Smith, “Rural-Urban Differences in the 
Completeness of Birth Registration,” Social Forces, 
XIV (March 1936), 368-372. 
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against the mortality. Based on such data the 
Bureau of the Census introduced for the first time 
into its 1940 reports calculations of the net repro- 
duction rate, a refined measure of natural increase. 
At this time they also calculated and presented 
comparable indexes for the year 1930, The results 
are very interesting. In 1930 the net reproduction 
of the whites and the nonwhites (largely Negro— 
further subdivisions are not available) was approxi- 
mately equal. That for the whites was 111 and 
that for the nonwhites 110. In other words with 
mortality and reproduction at their 1930 levels 
and ignoring the effects of migration, in the course 
of a generation the white population would increase | 
by 11 percent, the nonwhite by 10 percent. Actu- 
ally the rate of increase of the two exactly kept pace 
with one another between 1930 and 1940; the pro- 
portion of nonwhites in the population was 10.2 
percent in 1930 and it was the same in 1940. 
(Most of this total, 9.7 in 1930, is Negro.) But in 
the meantime the net reproduction rates rapidly 
drew apart. That for the nonwhites fell, but only 
to 107, a level considerably above that necessary 
to meet replacement needs. But that for the white 
population fell to only 94, a level six percent below 
that necessary to produce enough children to 
replace the persons who die. 

In view of the rapidity with which the proportion 
of Negroes resident in urban areas is approaching 
that of the whites, it is interesting to consider the 
net reproduction rates of the whites and nonwhites 
with the data further divided according to resi- 
dence. Significantly enough for 1940 the net re- 
production rate of urban Negroes (nonwhites) is 74, 
the same as that of whites. Such a rate is of 
course far below that needed to keep up the popu- 
lation. In rural areas, on the other hand, the rate 
was 140 for whites and 160 for nonwhites.“ Rural 
Negroes continue to be concentrated in the most 
rural parts of the Nation. I believe that this is the 
fundamental element in the differentials. Every 
refinement introduced into the study of the net 
reproduction rate in the United States tends to 
emphasize the importance of the rural-urban dif- 
ferential in fertility and to minimize the racial and 
regional differences in reproduction rates. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION 
As previously indicated, immigration and emi- 
gration have played minor réles in the demographic 


M4 These data are from a release by the Bureau of the 
Census, Series P. 5, No. 13 (August 23, 1941). 
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processes of the American Negro. But the same 
cannot be said about internal migration. Some of 
the more important of the Nation’s migratory cur- 
rents past and present are the flight of the Negro 
from the land, the flood tide of movement from the 
South to the North, and the annual movement of 
hundreds of thousands of rural Negroes from one 
farm or plantation to another. The data relative 
to these important constituents of internal migra- 
tion will be summarized under the headings: (1) 
rural-urban migration; (2) State-to-State migra- 
tion; and (3) farm-to-farm movements." Al- 
though these three do not exhaust all the aspects of 
the internal migration of Negroes, they do include 
the residential shifts that have been of major 
importance. 

Rural-Urban Migration. Already indicated are 
the facts that city people, both white and Negro, 
fail to produce enough offspring to maintain the 
population, and that the deficit is approximately 
equal in the two races. Therefore, to show that 
the Negro population is urbanizing at a more rapid 
rate than the white population is to give evidence 
that the migration of Negroes from farms to cities 
is more rapid than that of whites. This proposi- 
tion, in turn, is easily ¢stablished. In 1910 only 
about one out of four (27.3 percent) Negroes lived 
in urban centers, while nearly one-half (48.2 per- 
cent) of the white population resided in towns and 
cities of 2,500 or more inhabitants. By 1940 
nearly one-half (48.7 percent) of the Negro popula- 
tion of the United States were urban residents, 
while the percentage of urbanites among the white 
population had increased to only 57.8. In other 
words this is evidence that the urbanization of the 
Negro population is fast approaching that of the 
white. A more rapid flow of Negroes from the 
farms to the cities is the factor responsible for the 
change. 

State-to-Siate Migration. Judged on the basis of 
residence in a State or census division different 
from the State or census division of birth, native 
Negroes are more migratory than native whites. 
In 1930, 82.8 percent of the native Negroes were 
living in the census division in which they were 
born; among native whites the corresponding per- 
centage is 84.3. Also according to the data for 
1930, 25.3 percent of the native Negroes were living 
in a State other than the one in which they had 


% These are not, of course, mutually exclusive cate- 
gories. 
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been born, while for the native whites the corre- 
sponding percentage is 23.4. Furthermore, in only 
nine of the forty-eight States was the proportion 
of native Negroes who were residing in the State 
of birth below the corresponding percentage among 
native whites. The nine exceptions are all States 
in the South that have been exporting large num- 
bers of Negroes to other areas, namely Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. To a 
considerable extent the migrations that involve the 
crossing of State lines are also a cityward move- 
ment, but in either case the data mean that the 
Negro of the present is living amid social and cul- 
tural surroundings to which he is stranger to a 
greater extent than his native white contemporary. 
Prior to the last two decades this was not true. 

Farm-to-Farm Migration. Literally hundreds of 
thousands of American farm families shift from one 
farm or plantation to another in the course of a 
year, mainly in the interval between harvest and 
the preparation of the soil for the new crop. Some 
of this movement forms a necessary element in the 
climbing of the agricultural ladder and thus is 
highly beneficial. But a very large share of the 
movements is confined to areas where large-scale 
agricultural operations are indicative of the fact 
that the agricultural ladder is not operating, and 
where it is extremely doubtful if the majority of 
the moves are beneficial to anyone concerned. 
This aimless and socially and economically perni- 
cious milling around of the farm population is most 
acute in the South. In the popular mind it is also 
associated with the Negro race; and not infre- 
quently the Negro is endowed with some kind of 
“migratory instinct” in order to account for the 
frequency with which sharecroppers shift from one 
plantation to another. 

Interestingly enough the facts do not bear out 
the popular supposition that Negro ‘agriculturists 
move about more than whites. Consider some of 
the data. In order to make valid comparisons it 
is best to limit the analysis to the southern States, 
in which category the census includes three divi- 
sions (South Atlantic, East South Central, and 
West South Central). This group includes along 
with the 13 States more usually included in the 
South the States of Delaware, Maryland, and West 
Virginia. In 1940 in the southern States taken 
collectively, 22 percent of the white owner opera- 
tors and only 18 percent of the Negro owner opera- 
tors had been less than five years on the farms 
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which they were occupying.!® Similar differentials 
prevailed in each of the three divisions. On the 
other hand only 41 percent of the southern white 
owner operators had been on their farms for 15 
years or more, while the comparable percentage for 
Negroes is 46. These data indicate definitely that 
those Negro farmers who have attained the status 
of owner operator are considerably less migratory 
than their fellows of the white race. 

Similar are the racial differentials among tenants 
other than “share croppers.”’ In the entire South 
62 percent of the whites and only 49 percent of the 
Negroes had been less than five years on the farms 
they were occupying in 1940. On the other hand, 
only 7 percent of the white and 14 percent of the 
Negro tenants had been on their farms for 15 
years or more. 

But it is the Negro sharecropper who is generally 


16 These data and those to follow were compiled from 
the U. S. Census of Agriculture: 1940, Vol. III 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942). 
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thought to be excessively mobile. That he moves 
about a great deal is indisputable: 64 percent of all 
southern Negro share croppers in 1940 had been 
less than five years in the locations they were then 
occupying. However, the corresponding percent- 
age for members of the white race was much higher, 
72 percent. In this case also the differential pre- 
vailed in all three of the census divisions. Further- 
more, in the southerri States 5 percent of the Negro 
sharecroppers had been on the places they were 
occupying for 15 years or more, while such a degree 
of stability was exhibited by only 3 percent of the 
white sharecroppers. Again, this very marked dif- 
ferential was of approximately the same magnitude 
in each of the divisions. Thus the evidence re- 
veals that even those Negroes who fall into that 
great category of farm laborers called share crop- 
pers are actually a great deal less migratory than 
whites of similar status. 

The @onclusion to be drawn from these compari- 
sons is that farm Negroes are definitely less migra- 
tory than whites of comparable tenure classes. 
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C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


HARLES E. Merriam has defined planning 
as the process of “looking backward at 
what we can learn from experience, look- 

ing around at what we can learn from observation, 
and looking forward to see where we are going.’”! 
At the present time no one disputes that govern- 
ment must participate in this process. When Con- 
gress abolished the National Resources Planning 
Board, it did not intend that there should be an end 
of federal planning. Indeed, it promptly set up 
planning committees of its own. While there are 
lively disputes as to how far planning processes 
should be extended, that area of contention is 
irrelevant to the present discussion, once the need 
for at least some governmental planning is ad- 
mitted. 

In this process of looking backward, forward, and 
around, it is clear that federal, State, and local 
units must participate, according to their capaci- 
ties, their opportunities, and prevailing notions as 


1“The Possibilities of Planning ”? American Journal 
of Sociology, 49 (March 1944), p. 399. 


to division of functions among levels of govern- 
ment. But there is another level at which plan- 
ning should also proceed, one which has up to the 
present been largely unrecognized so far as the 
establishment of governmental institutions is con- 
cerned—the regional level. There is no need, for 
present purposes, to define with attempted preci- 
sion the fields in which the region appears to be the 
most desirable planning area, or the size and nature 
of the regions that should be recognized for various 
planning purposes. It is enough to agree that 
there are subjects which are not large enough 
necessarily to demand national treatment, yet too 
extensive for effective State action. For purposes 
of suggestion only, and not delimitation, it may 
be assumed that the regional réle may most appro- 
priately include major segments of the planning 
responsibilities for wise use of physical resources— 
water, land, forests, and minerals. 

Regional planning, however, must meet a prob- 
lem that does not exist at the other levels, namely, 
the absence of governmental implementation of a 
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regional character. For national, for State, for 
local planning we have existing establishments on 
which planning responsibilities can be placed, and 
which must plan if their normal activities are to be 
carried on successfully. But planning in regional 
terms must be more inventive. It must either 
evolve new regional units, or turn the attention of 
existing federal units into regional channels, or 
build up States and State units into agencies with 
regional consciousness. All of these things can 
happen, and to a limited extent have happened 
during the past decade or two. But they require 
some experimentation, some taking of thought. 
For that reason it may be of value to review and 
analyze the experience that has accumulated with 
respect to organizational development for regional 
planning. ‘ 


II 


Four major types of regional planning erganiza- 
tion have been utilized. First of all, regional plan- 
ning functions can be performed, and are being per- 
formed, by the ordinary federal departments, 
bureaus, boards, and commissions. Many of the 
regular federal agencies, and practically all of those 
having to do with resource development, are en- 
gaged in regional planning in the sense that they 
are working out special programs for, or adapting 
regular procedures to, the needs of the various 
sections of the country. Some agencies are of 
course more aware of the regional concept and of 
regional differences than others. The Bureau of 
Reclamation, with jurisdiction over the entire 
western section of the country, carries out its pro- 
gram of conservation of water resources in terms 
of plans developed for the various waterway sys- 
tems. The Soil Conservation Service plans its 
demonstrations of practical soil-conserving meas- 
ures for selected watersheds. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board issued a notable series of 
regional planning reports for the principal regions 
of the Nation. 

The use of regular federal agencies, which cus- 
tomarily operate in a restricted subject-matter 
field, but with Nation-wide jurisdiction, for re- 
gional planning purposes has certain advantages. 
They have expert staffs which can bring all there 
is to be known on a particular subject to the formu- 
lation of plans for the different regions. They can 
employ or develop specialists in a way that would 
not be possible for agencies of smaller size or more 
diverse responsibilities. What is learned on one 
project is carried over by the agency to all of its 


subsequent projects. A basic uniformity in policy 
or design or administration tends to result. Thus 
the Bureau of Reclamation is able to accumulate 
experience in water control and irrigation projects 
on all the western watersheds, to develop by wide 
practice the best forms of water and power con- 
tracts, to acquire comparative knowledge of vari- 
ous types of dry land farming, and so on. 

But there are also disadvantages. The central 
department or bureau is usually isolated in Wash- 
ington, a long way from the region concerned. It 
may try, more or less successfully, to overcome this 
handicap by regional offices, such as those the 
NRPB set up, or by extensive field contacts. But 
there is also the fact of the agency’s specialization 
in a single field, which often leads it to overempha- 
size that particular angle, and to develop a sense 
of possession and proprietorship of the field. It 
may consequently ignore the contributions that 
other agencies are in a position to make and resent 
suggestions for a cooperative approach. One may 
hope that this type of reaction is gradually yielding 
to an improved spirit and a greater sense of -pro- 
fessionalism in the public service, but it still occurs 
all too frequently. 

Discussion of the regular federal agency as used 
for regional planning purposes must also take into 
account the extent to which planning and action 
responsibilities are combined in the same organiza- 
tion. Where the agency has no operating func- 
tions, problems of the sort just suggested are less 
serious. The National Resources Planning Board 
furnished a good example of such a situation. 
Since it had no direct responsibilities for effectuat- 
ing the plans it prepared, it had no vested interests 
which its plans had to protect or which would ham- 
per it in making recommendations for allocation of 
the projects planned. Moreover, the Board had 
no problem of working out operating relationships 
with the States and local government units in the 
various regions for which it planned. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is another case of a 
federal agency whose planning responsibilities do 
not extend into the action field. When this Bureau 
was reorganized in 1938, it was purposely stripped 
of its operating functions so that it could be free to 
concentrate attention upon its planning duties for 
the Department of Agriculture.” 

Where the federal agency has both planning and 


* John M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, Public Ad- 
ministration and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1940), 
pp. 311-312. 
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action responsibilities, as is usually the case, the 
situation is more complicated. Under those con- 
ditions the tendencies toward centralized control 
and over-specialization inherent in a federal 
limited-purpose bureau require special attention 
if they are not to undermine any successful regional 
approach. The bureau may maintain officers in 
the region who appreciate its special problems and 
who seek to adapt the general national policies of 
the bureau to its needs, but they are responsible 
to a bureau chief in Washington, and he takes 
orders from his department head, so that final 
decisions may be made on the basis of paper knowl- 
edge and by officials motivated principally by a 
desire to maintain nationally uniform procedures. 
How this system of departmental responsibility 
works out in the case of the Interior Department’s 
control over the Grand Coulee irrigation project 
has been described as follows: 


Sole responsibility rests in the Secretary himself. In 
theory he stakes every acre, picks every settler, signs 
every contract, constructs barns, fences, houses, col- 
lects interest or rent... But alas, Mr. Ickes has a 
million other duties. The actual work will inevitably 
be done by officials many times removed, whose sole 
personal responsibility will be to carry out regulations 
devised on E Street.’ 


A centralized federal bureau is also going to have 
to fight inherited routines and patterns of thought 
if it makes significant use of other federal agencies 
and local governmental institutions in the various 
regional programs which it administers. If there 
is absence of cooperation between a federal agency 
and local units in its regional program, it may not, 
of course, be the federal agency that is at fault. It 
may be local somnolence or incompetence or politi- 
cal dislike of the national agency. But whatever 
the reason, the gap between a centralized federal 
bureau and local government institutions is too 
often unbridged, and where that is the case it can 
scarcely be said that the federal program is operat- 
ing on a truly regional basis. 


III 


A second device for performing regional planning 
functions is one which brings together, on a more 
or less formal and regularized basis, a number of 
federal agencies concerned with a particular region 
or regional problem. This method is admirably 
adapted to correcting the over-specialization and 


’ Catherine Bauer, “Columbia Basin: Test for Plan- 
ning,” New Republic, 107 (1942), p. 280. 
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possessiveness just noted as likely to characterize 
regional planning by separate federal agencies. . 
Perhaps the best example of this technique is found 
in the Columbia Basin Joint Investigations, or- 
ganized by the Bureau of Reclamation to provide a 
plan and program for the settlement and develop- 
ment of the Columbia Basin irrigation project. 

Realizing the dangers involved in unsound ex- 
ploitation and unwise development of the lands to 
be opened up by the project, and appreciating the 
complexity and magnitude of the investigations 
needed to answer the questions that had to be 
answered, the Bureau of Reclamation sought the 
assistance of many agencies and organizations— 
public and private, federal, State, and local—on 
matters falling within the domains of their special 
interest and competence. The Bureau posed 28 
specific questions on which it wished informa- 
tion. The first problem, for example, was formu- 
lated as follows: 


On other northwestern irrigation projects where basic 
conditions are similar to those which will be encountered 
on the earlier units of the Columbia Basin project, what 
types of farm economy (including crops and crop pro- 
grams) have been successful? Most _ successful? 
Unsuccessful, if any? 


To each problem investigators were assigned who 
were experts on the particular subject. Often ad- 
visers were designated to work with them. 

To hold together the work of the many persons 
engaged in the Joint Investigations, the Bureau of 
Reclamation relied chiefly upon a field coordinator, 
with headquarters in the region. His principal 
duty was to facilitate in all practicable ways close 
cooperation among the members of particular in- 
vestigation groups and among the leaders of differ- 
ent groups concerned with interdependent prob- 
lems. He was available at group and intergroup 
conferences. He circulated information and 
memoranda of general interest and utility to par- 
ticipants in the investigations. He helped to 
furnish information to the public of the region, 
through the information officer of the project, on 
the nature and progress of the investigations.‘ 

In addition, the Department of Agriculture, 
which was the other federal agency most concerned 
with the problem, designated a member of its staff 
to act as field representative of that Department 
for the Joint Investigations, with the general re- 


4See U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Columbia Basin Joint Investigations: 
Character and Scope (Washington, 1941). 
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sp asibility of coordinating the phases of the work 
assigned to the bureaus of that Department. Fi- 
nally, it was contemplated that in the later stages of 
the investigations a board of review would be ap- 
pointed by the Bureau of Reclamation to appraise 
plans of settlement and development based on the 
reports, and to recommend appropriate action pro- 
grams for carrying out accepted proposals. Prob- 
ably there has never been another federal inter- 
departmental planning project worked out with 
greater care or appreciation of the problems in- 
volved. Catherine Bauer has commented that 
“as a concrete effort in coordinated regional plan- 
ning it is a long step beyond even the TVA.’ 

The value of such a cooperative planning pro- 
gram is obvious, and it demonstrates how far some 
government agencies are willing to go in making 
regional planning a joint venture. The limitations 
must not be overlooked, however. A group of 
experts called together from various agencies and 
fields can turn up data and supply answers to ques- 
tions, but their role is essentially supplementary 
to that of a permanent organization which knows 
what questions the experts should be asked, and 
which has continuous responsibility for the full 
development and integration of plans, and for 
their modification in the light of actual experience. 
Periodic commissions of expert inquirers cannot 
take the piace of, though they can greatly assist, a 
permanent planning staff. 

Moreover, an organization set up on such a co- 
operative and temporary basis is obviously not 
adapted to the performance of operating functions. 
In this particular case, the Bureau of Reclamation 
‘retained full responsibility for carrying out the 
action programs which were to result from the joint 
investigation. However, it would be possible to 
create a permanent operating organization repre- 
senting two or more federal agencies, if such astep 
was considered desirable. When the Federal 


5 Op. cit. The National Resources Planning Board 
has employed much the same technique in certain of 
its regional planning projects. To report on the Pecos 
River valley, for example, the Board set up the Pecos 
River Joint Investigation, involving study by the 
Weather Bureau of climatic characteristics and data 
of the region, by the Geological Survey of water re- 
sources, by four bureaus in the Department of Agricul- 
ture of water utilization, by the Park Service, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the Forest Service of recrea- 
tional and wildlife values, and by the Corps of Engineers 
of flood control. See The Pecos River Joint Investiga- 
tion (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942). 


Government first undertook a measure of responsi- 
bility for flood control on the Mississippi River, a 
device somewhat along those lines was employed. 
The Mississippi River Commission was created in 
1879, composed of three members appointed by the 
President from the Corps of Engineers, one from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and three addi- 
tional members from private life, two of whom were 
required to be civil engineers. The staff of the 
Commission was to be secured by detail of officers 
and employees from the Corps of Engineers and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. This form of or- 
ganization has persisted, in spite of considerable 
dissatisfaction with the Commission. It has been 
able to cooperate fairly effectively with the States 
and local levee districts. Its plans and surveys are 
submitted to Congress through the Secretary of 
War, and actually the Commission is usually effec- 
tively controlled by the Corps of Engineers. The 
Commission does not undertake directly construc- 
tion operations; the Secretary of War details any 
required number of engineers to supervise the work 
of private contractors on Commission projects.® 
There is little in the Mississippi Valley Commission 
plan of organization to recommend it for con- 
sideration. 


IV 


The third possible type of regional planning or- 
ganization is a federal regional agency, autonomous 
and completely outside the regular departmental 
system. The Tennessee Valley Authority is so far 
the only example of this type. The special re- 
gional characteristics of the TVA are so well under- 
stood as to need no detailed description here.’ 
Regular federal ageacies characteristically func- 
tion in a fairly limited subject matter field, but with 
jurisdiction over the entire country, or at least 
a major portion of it. The TVA reverses this 
situation, having a wide planning responsibility 
for a limited geographical area. One should not, 
of course, picture the Authority’s planning powers 
as broader than they are. The TVA has no re- 


* Arthur D. Frank, The Development of the Federal 
Program of Flood Control on the Mississippi River (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930). 

7™See David E. Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the 
March (New York: Harper, 1944); Herman Finer, 
The T.V.A.: Lessons for International A pplication 
(Montreal: International Labour Office, 1944); C. H. 
Pritchett, The Tennessee Valley Authority: A Study in 
Public Administration (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1943). 
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sponsibility for planning public works in the 
region, except for its own program. It has no part 
in the field of housing, except for its own projects. 
Its role in industrial and transportation planning 
is quite limited. But in spite of such gaps and re- 
strictions, its statutory powers (derived through 
presidential delegation) to make “surveys of and 
general plans for” the Tennessee basin area which 
will be useful to Congress and the states “‘in guiding 
and controlling the extent, sequence, and nature 
of development that may be equitably and eco- 
nomically advanced through the expenditure of 
public funds... for the general purpose of foster- 
ing an orderly and proper physical, economic, and 
social development of said areas” give it a re- 
markably wide area for the performance of planning 
functions. 

The great advantages of the TVA type of re- 
gional agency lie in its closeness to the area for 
which it is planning and the breadth of its jurisdic- 
tion within the area. Instead of land and water 
and forests and minerals and transportation being 
split up among separate agencies, each jealous of 
its own domain, the TVA can include and inter- 
relate all these elements in its planning approach. 
Thus the TVA avoids and ignores the lines which 
regular federal departments must draw. Nor is it 
concerned with State boundaries or other jurisdic- 
tional lines except where nature has drawn them. 

The regional agency plan of organization does of 
course create some difficult problems. One has 
to do with the relationship between the regional 
body and the planning work of the regular federal 
agencies which continue to operate in the regional 
area. The Department of Agriculture and the 
Army Engineers and the Forest Service and the 
Geological Survey were not excluded from the 
Tennessee Valley when the TVA was created. 
They continued to function in that region with 
their regular Nation-wide programs. The TVA, 
coming into existence with multiple-purpose plan- 
ning responsibilities which included agriculture and 
dam building and forestry and mapping, might 
easily have run afoul of these single-purpose 
agencies. Actually this did not happen, or at 
least it happened very seldom, for the TVA dedi- 
cated itself to a settled policy of cooperation with 
other federalagencies. It entered into agreements, 
contracts, and memoranda of understanding with 
them. In some cases it turned over its property 
or facilities to them. It supplemented their pro- 
grams by supplying additional personnel; some- 
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times it subsidized them by adding its own funds 
to their appropriations. 

The TVA showed equal wisdom and skill in 
integrating the agencies of State and local govern- 
ment into its development program.’ Because 
it was an inhabitant of the Valley, it appreciated 
in a way that a Washington bureau could hardly 
have realized, the necessity of proceeding so far 
as possible through the governmental institutions 
closest to the people. So it has consistently sought 
to narrow the area in which it would operate 
directly, and to encourage and stimulate the role 
of State and local agencies in regional development. 
The result has been that this incursion of a federal 
agency into the Tennessee Valley has had the 
effect of strengthening, not weakening, the region’s 
own governmental institutions and resources. 
Thus experience demonstrates that the most serious 
problems posed by the regional agency type of 
organization can, with goodwill and care, be 
solved, and even turned into positive advantages. 

The planning activities of the TVA have been 
deeply affected by reason of the fact that it was 
also engaged in a tremendous action program. In 
fact, officials of the TVA would deny that there 
is any real possibility of drawing a line between 
their planning and their action responsibilities. 
As Chairman Lilienthal has recently written: 


The TVA idea of planning sees action and planning 
not as things separate and apart, but as one single and 
continuous process... If TVA had been a “planning 
agency” in the sense that its responsibility had been 
limited to the making of plans—the usual meaning of 
the term—those plans would probably have met the 
fate of so many other plans: brochures decorating book- 
shelves, adornments of the bibliography of a sterile 
learning.® 


While the results of combining planning and 
action in the TVA program are certainly a strong 
justification for such a merger, it need not be 
assumed that consideration of federal regional 
agencies limited to planning functions is precluded. 
Several suggestions for the establishment of 
agencies of this kind have been made, most notably 
in President Roosevelt’s 1937 proposal for the 
creation of a number of so-called ‘“‘conservation 


8 See Lawrence L. Durisch, “Local Government and 
the T.V.A. Program,” Public Administration Review, 
1 (1941), pp. 326-334. 

* Op. cit., pp. 199-200. 
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authorities.”"° These organizations were referred 
to at the time as “little TVAs,” but the program 
outlined by the President would have given them 
almost none of the action responsibilities of the 
TVA. He indicated that the work of these re- 
gional bodies would consist chiefly in developing 
integrated plans to conserve and safeguard the 
prudent use of waters, water power, soils, forests, 
and other resources of the areas. Projected pro- 
grams would be reported by the regional bodies 
annually to Congress through the President after 
he had had the projects checked and revised in the 
light of national budgetary considerations and of 
national planning policies. Projects authorized to 
be undertaken by Congress could then be carried 
out by those departments of the government best 
equipped for the purpose. Only in unusual cases 
did the plan contemplate that the regional authori- 
ties themselves would undertake the development 
projects. The proposal was not adopted by 


Congress. 
V 


The fourth possibility is that of building a re- 
gional planning organization on the basis of the 
States in a given regional area. A successful ex- 
ample of this form has been the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission, including the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. So long as the National Resources 
Planning Board was in existence, that agency was 
in a position to aid and activate such regional or- 
ganizations, so that they were in effect joint 
federal-state agencies. On this basis they were 
able to do some important work. Without the 
assistance of an agency like the NRPB, however, 
multi-state planning organizations face a difficult 
future. The need for the work they can do re- 
mains as great as ever, but they will suffer from 
the absence of a single point of contact with the 
Federal Government and a center of federal interest 
in their activities. There is also the possibility 
that they will be easier prey to the pressures of 
strong local interest groups who have a stake in the 
kind of planning recommendations made. 


A form of interstate planning tied somewhat less _ 


to federal support is that represented by the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River Basin, 
popularly known as Incodel. This Commission 


See “Creation of Conservation Authorities,” 
Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on S. 2555, 75th Cong., Ist sess. (1937). 


was set up with four members—a senator, a repre- 
sentative, an administrative official, and a member 
of the planning board—from each of the four States 
in the basin. The Commission was in effect a 
joint governmental agency of those States, financed 
by their appropriations, and concerned with the 
problem of conservation, development, and control 
of the natural resources of the basin."! 

Neither in the case of Incodel nor the Pacific 
Northwest Commission were any operating re- 
sponsibilities given the regional organizations. 
Effectuation of the plans prepared remained for 
the individual States or interested federal agencies. 
It would be possible, of course, for a group of States 
to join in regional administration of their plans, 
but they would have to create for this purpose a 
regional agency with the requisite legal and cor- 
porate powers. The device of the interstate com- 
pact is readily available to the States for this 
purpose, but they have shown no eagerness to use 
it for the creation of regional operating agencies.’ 
The Port of New York Authority, now over twenty 
years old, continues to be the only important ex- 
ample of an interstate development organization. 


VI 


In reviewing these various forms of regional 
planning organization, perhaps the most puzzling 
aspect is why the federal regional type of agency, 
having proved so successful in the case of the 
TVA, should not have been employed in any other 
instance. The absence of imitators has not been 
because of lack of interest or suggestions. The 
number of bills which have been introduced in 
Congress since 1933 providing for the establish- 
ment of regional authorities on various watersheds 
probably runs over a hundred. While many of 
these proposals did not suggest a complete duplica- 
tion of the TVA, they were all affected in some 
degree by its example. 

One explanation for the failure of such efforts has 
been the opposition of regular federal departments 
and agencies, which, however well rationalized, 
has been founded on jealous fear of loss of some of 
their functions to the new agencies. This conflict 
was seen very clearly in the Columbia River prob- 


"David W. Robinson, “Voluntary Regionalism in 
the Control of Water Resources,” The Annals, 207 
(1940), pp. 116-123. 

2 See C. H. Pritchett, “Regional Authorities through 
Interstate Compacts,” Social Forces, 14 (1935), pp. 
200-210. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR REGIONAL PLANNING 


lem. Grand Coulee was a Bureau of Reclamation 
project, and Bonneville was constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers. Neither proposed to lose 
control to a regional development agency, such as 
was proposed for the area. Disposition of the 
power generated at the two dams clearly required 
administration by _ single agency, but the De/ 
partment of the Interior was able to forestall the 
establishment of an independent regional agency 
for this purpose by securing instead the creation of 
a new bureau, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, in the Department of the Interior.’* While 
the Department of Agriculture has had less oc- 
casion to take part in such controversies, its single- 
purpose units, such as the Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service, would also oppose loss 
of some of their functions to regional development 
organizations. 

The case against regional authorities, however, 
is not founded solely on departmental jealousies. 
Many persons who have no identifications of this 
sort still feel doubts about the wisdom of disman- 
tling existing departmental programs for distribu- 
tion among decentralized regional authorities. The 
Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission, 
for instance, reported in 1936 its belief that a 
federal regional authority should be set up for that 
area, but with important restrictions. The Com- 
mission did not see why the regional agency could 
handle soil erosion control better than the Soil 
Conservation Service was doing it. They came to 
similar conclusions concerning the work of the 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Resettlement Administration, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration in the area. So 
they ended up by recommending that the proposed 
authority have only power functions. As already 
noted, President Roosevelt’s notion in 1937 was that 
the plans made by the conservation authorities 
he recommended would be turned over to the 
regular departments for administration. One of 
the bills in Congress proposing an Arkansas Valley 
Authority would have made the organization a 
regional unit in the Department of the Interior, 
while another one made it clear that any agri- 
cultural program worked out by the proposed au- 
thority would be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Other instances of the 
same type of reaction could be given. 


18 C. H. Pritchett, ‘Administration of Federal Power 
Projects,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, 18 (1942), pp. 379-390. 
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On the other hand, Lilienthal’s recent book offers 
a strong defense for regional decentralization of the 
TVA type. The chairman of the TVA feels that 
the formula required by present conditions is de- 
centralized administration of centralized authority, 
and that a’ practical way to secure this goal is by 
creation of additional regional agencies embodying 
the essential characteristics of the TVA.“ As to 
the pattern of relationships and division of re- 
sponsibilities that would exist between a nation- 
wide set of regional authorities and the regular 
federal departments, he assumes that the good 
relations built up between the TVA and the Wash- 
ington agencies can be duplicated in other regions. 
He also feels that there will be no difficulty in co- 
ordinating the various regional agencies, pre- 
venting them from competing with each other by 
offering lower power rates, for example. His view 
is that Congress will lay down the broad policies 
they must follow, and that the opportunity which 
each authority will have to adopt diverse operating 
methods within the limits of those policies is one 
of the great advantages of decentralization. 

These arguments may be more accurately ap- 
praised in the context of an’immediate situation 
such as is furnished by the current interest in es- 
tablishing a Missouri Valley Authority.“ Un- 
fortunately this valley furnishes an almost classic 
example of how federal departmental jealousies 
and local vested interests can prevent any unified 
consideration of the problems of water control 
and utilization. The up-river States are interested 
in irrigation, and the Department of the Interior is 
their instrument; the down-river States want navi- 
gation and flood control, and support the Army 
Engineers. Clearly nothing short of an autonomous 
valley-wide authority can resolve these conflicts 
in the general interest and determine upon a unified 
plan of multiple-purpose development such as the 
TVA has put into effect. 


“4 Lilienthal states the three essentials of the TVA 
idea as “‘a federal autonomous agency, with authority 
to make its decisions in the region; responsibility to 
deal with resources, as a unified whole, clearly fixed in 
the regional agency, not divided among several cen- 
tralized federal agencies; a policy, fixed by law, that 
the federal regional agency work co-operatively with 
and through local and state agencies.” Op. cit., p. 
153. 

% Ralph and Jean L. Coghlan, “For A Missouri 
Valley Authority,” New Republic (September 4, 1944), 
pp. 266-268. See S. 2089, 78th Cong., 2d sess., intro- 
duced by Senator Murray. 
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Even in a spectacular case of this sort, however, 
it will be difficult to secure a combination of in- 
terests and forces strong enough to break the hold 
of established mechanisms and habits. It is cer- 
tain that most regional planning is going to con- 


tinue to be performed by governmental agencies of 
the traditional type. Under those circumstances 
hope for progress lies in a vigorous promotion of the 
regional concept and a continuing attack on depart- 
mental centralization and compartmentalization. 


REGIONALLY PLANNING THE FAR EAST 


ELIZABETH GREEN AND CRAIGHILL HANDY 
Oakton, Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


OLITICALLY and commercially China 
has been for the U. S. A., internationally 
speaking, a distinct “region” from the days 

of our earliest continuous intercourse. This com- 
menced with American penetration of Far Eastern 
waters in pursuit of trade in tea and other Oriental 
goods in our infant Nation’s earliest days before 
1800, and continued with the sandalwood trade to 
China out of Hawaii and other Pacific islands co- 
incident with our whaling era in the Pacific in the 
early nineteenth century. It was strengthened 
during the succeeding era of our “China Clippers,” 
sailing in competition with the “East Indiamen” 
from London, in that most picturesque of all mari- 
time eras from 1830 to 1870. 

The direct outgrowths of the earlier phase of 
trade with China were, first, the pioneering mis- 
sionary enterprise of Samuel Wells Williams and 
his confreres in South China from 1833 onward, next 
the official trade and treaty missions from 1844 on- 
ward, and finally our formal recognition of the 
Chinese Imperial government when Anson 
Burlingame (under Secretary of State Seward) 
was sent by President Lincoln to serve as first 
Minister at the Court of Peking, in 1861. 

Our dealings were always specifically with China, 
not with “the Far East” or “the Indies.” Inde- 
pendent, and each of a different order, were 
Commodore Perry’s and Townsend Harris’ negoti- 


1 For England the traditional relationship has been 
quite different, as China, Southeast Asia, and the East 
Indies were originally and for over 200 years regarded 
as parts of the commercial field in which the charter 
of the East India Company granted monopoly rights. 
In other words, China was and has remained for the 
British Empire not primarily a “country” but an area 
that is part of the Far Eastern sphere of commercial 
enterprise. 


ations with Japan, and Admiral Dewey’s coup 
in the Philippines. Activity within the rest of 
Asia and the East Indies we were content to leave 
to the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and French. 
To Americans, the Far East has always meant 
primarily and particularly China. 

Likewise, for Americans, from the earliest settle- 
ment of Virginia and New England, the “New 
World” was of course a distinct region. The in- 
ability of the reactionary elements in England to 
realize this was a fundamental cause of our Revolu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence. By 1823 
the new Nation was in a position to give weight to 
its views, and our concept of the entire western 
hemisphere as a great regional entity or “sphere” 
in international politics was crystallized in Presi- 
dent Monroe’s Declaration. 

Thus, it was during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century that the United States and China 
emerged in each other’s view as nations and as 
neighboring regional political spheres. From 
Anson Burlingame’s time there has existed unin- 
terrupted between them the tradition and senti- 
ment of mutual interest, understanding, and inter- 
dependence. Generally it is assumed that this 
understanding is entirely the consequence of the 
historical, economic, and political factors operative 
within the last century and a half. We believe 
that it rests upon affinities implicit in China and 
America by reason of the effect and control of 
specific, basic environmental factors common to 
both these neighboring areas. What we hope 
here to demonstrate is (1) that this mutual under- 
standing and interdependence results from funda- 
mental geographic, ethnic, and cultural parallelisms 
between the East Atlantic and North American 
regions, and (2) that these similarities and the 
resultant interdependence, if recognized for what 
they are, should lead to cooperation and planning 
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REGIONALLY PLANNING THE FAR EAST 


on a basis of common principles that, for the future, 
must extend beyond the exigencies of profitable 
and stable commercial and political relations. 
These premises, if valid, make incumbent on us as 
a nation in these times a peculiar and particular re- 
sponsibility as collaborator with and adviser to 
the Chinese nation in its East Asiatic sphere and 
role. 


I. AREAS AND REGIONS OF EAST AND SOUTHEAST 
ASIA AND NORTH AND MIDDLE AMERICA 


Sociologists and others who are concerned with 
the development of scientific regional planning as 
projected in the school of thought led by Professor 
Howard W. Odum and his colleagues will find it 
interesting to compare the rough general tabulation 
of geographic regions in China which is indicated 
in Table 1 with the careful delineation of regions 
in terms of economic factors presented by Cheng 
Ch‘eng-k‘un in his important article entitled 
“Regionalism in China’s Postwar Reconstruction,” 
published in Social Forces, vol. 22, no. 1, October 
1943, pp. 1-20. We purposely have not based our 
geographic regions on those delineated by Dr. 
Cheng because by doing so we would have in- 
volved in the discussion of general geographic 
equivalences, which is the subject of this paper, a 
great deal of detail about and comparison of eco- 
nomic resources, similarities, and differences which 
are immaterial to the thesis/we seek to expound. 
For example, the existence in China and the 
U. S. A. alike of a great midland river system 
wherein intensive agriculture, compact population, 
and communication by inland water transport 
have become highly developed is a highly sig- 
nificant factor in the past social evolution and the 
destiny of the two peoples; whereas points as to 
whether the agriculture practiced, the types of 
transport. used, and nature of rural and urban 
culture, etc. resemble each other, are secondary. 
Such points may be raised ad infinitum if one at- 
tempts to enter into a minute examination of Dr. 
Cheng’s economic regions of China in comparison 
with economic regions of America. That study 
and comparison will be most fruitful. It is, how- 
ever, not the subject of this paper, beyond the 
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general geographic considerations indicated in the 
notes following Table 2. We prefer to leave such 
a comparison to scholars and scientists better 
qualified than ourselves to discuss scientific socio- 
economic regionalism. 

Nevertheless it is significant to note, without 
here entering into detailed comparison, that our 
geographic regions not only do not conflict with, 
but, taking an overall view, accord with Dr. 
Cheng’s economic regions, except that a single 
geographic region in our table may include several 
of his economic regions. His twelve economic 
regions are: 1. Kiangsu-Chekiang, 2. Hopei- 
Shantung-Honan, 3. Kwangtung-Fukien, 4. 
Liaoning - Kirin - Heilungkiang - Jehol, 5. Shansi- 
Chahar-Suiyuan, 6. Yunnan-Kweichow-K wangsi, 
7. Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia-Chinghai, 8. Sinkiang, 
9. Hupeh-Hunan-K wangsi-Anhwei, 10. Szechuan- 
Sikang, 11. Mongolia, 12. Tibet. 


Climate? 


The temperature range in China and the United 
States is approximately the same, with South 
China slightly warmer in summer and northwestern 
U. S. A. somewhat colder in winter. This may be 
seen by following isotherms through the two coun- 
tries on any temperature map (Bartholemew, PI. 
2). An annual minimum of 50°F. in Hainan 
Island (off the southernmost coast of China) and 
Formosa, finds its counterpart in southern Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, and southern Florida. The 
Yangtze Valley and Chekiang (the province 
directly below Shanghai), with a minimum of 
32°F. corresponds roughly with upper southern 
California, Texas, and northern Florida, while 
Shantung and Korea with temperature ranging to 
—10°F. in winter correspond to the Middle West 
and mid-Atlantic States. Manchuria can be as 
cold as northern New York or New England. In 
the summer, with maximum temperature of 95°F. 
along the southeastern coast of China and up to 
Korea, we have the equivalent of our West and 


2 Goode’s School Atlas, (Rand McNally, 1925) by 
J. Paul Goode; Bartholemew’s Physical Ailas, vol. III 
Meteorology (Edinburg, 1899); Bos-Niermeyer’s 
Schoolatlas der Geheele Aarde (The Hague, 1929). 


Equivalent Regions. Study of the larger regions which make up Greater China and the U. S. A. respectively, 
reveals the existence of significant equivalences. The regional equivalents are 1) east and southeast coastal areas; 
2) old (geologically) eroded mountain chains flanking these areas; 3) midland dominant great-river zones; 4) great 
plains; 5) recent (geologically) major mountain systems westward; 6) plateaux, and 7) great basin areas that are 
parts of these systems. In Table I an attempt is made to define similarities, a) geographic, b) climatic, c) historic, 
and d) functional in some detail in Columns I and II. Significant divergences are noted in a footnote to the table. 











TABLE 1 


EQUIVALENT REGIONS 





I 
THE UNITED STATES 


Bas 
GREATER CHINA 

















1, East to South-| a. Geographic. Rivers, harbors, bays; Gulf | a. Rivers, bays, harbors; Japan Current 
east Stream offshore. offshore. 

COASTAL b. Climatic. Alternating oceanic-tropical b. Oceanic-tropical ‘‘monsoon” (warm, wet) 
(warm, wet) and temperate-continental alternating with continental (cool, dry). 
(cool, dry) controls. 

c. Historic. Foreign contacts, cosmopoli- | c. Foreign contacts, cosmopolitanism, race 
tanism, race mixture. mixture. 

d. Functional. Fishing, coastal and overseas | d. Fishing, coastal and overseas trade, ship- 
trade, ship-building, and industries building, and industries associated with 
associated with shipping and ports. shipping and ports. 

2. East to South-| a. Old eroded ranges of low altitude, valleys, | a. Old eroded ranges of low altitude, valleys, 
east RANGES piedmont and upland habitable areas. piedmont and upland habitable areas. 

b. Oceanic and continental controls alter- | b. Oceanic and continental controls alter- 
nating. nating. 

c. Small communities settled by infiltration. | c. Small communities settled by infiltration. 

d. Farming, grazing, local commerce and | d. Farming, grazing, local commerce and 
industry regional. crafts regional. 

3. Midland a. Mississippi River system, flood-plain and | a. Yangtze River system, flood-plain and 
RIVER delta. delta. 

BAsIN b. Continental controls predominate north- | b. Continental controls predominate north- 
ward, ward. 

c. Settled in second great phase of national | c. Settled in second great phase of national 
expansion. expansion. 

d. Intensive agriculture, inland waterways, | d. Intensive agriculture, inland waterways, 
large trading cities, inter-regional com- large trading cities, inter-regional com- 
merce, compact distribution of popula- merce, compact distribution of popula- 
tion. tion. 

4. PLaINs a. “The Great Plains,” central north and | a. The plains of China, central, north and 

northwest areas. northwest. 

b. Continental, hot in summer, cold in winter. | b. Continental, hot in summer, cold in winter. 

c. See footnote 4-c below. c. See footnote 4-c below. 

d. Grazing, grain, overland commerce, sparser | d. Grazing, grain, overland commerce, sparser 
settlement. settlement. 

5. Great Western | a. Geologically recent western mountain | a. Geologically recent western mountain 
MOovuNTAIN systems with great altitudes, deep systems with great altitudes, deep 
AREA ‘gorges, rugged environment, lowlands gorges, rugged environment, lowlands 

habitable. habitable. 

b. Montane climate. b. Montane climate. 


Aborigines survive. 








c. Recent settlement. Aborigines survive. | c. Late settlement. 

d. Agriculture, grazing, trade, cultural isola- | d. Agriculture, grazing, trade, cultural isola- 
tion, mineral resources, rugged spirit and tion, mineral resources, rugged spirit and 
physique. physique. 

6. PLATEAU a. See footnote 6-a below. a. See footnote 6-a below. 

b. Hot to cold. b. Hot to cold. 

c. Settled recently. c. Settled late. 

d. See 5-d above. d. See 5-d above. 

7. Great Basin | a. “Great Basin Area” within the heart of the | a. “Red Basin” of Szechuan within the heart 
western mountains. of the western mountains. 

b. Montane climate. b. Montane climate. 

c. Recent settlement. c. See note 7-c below. 

d. Grain, grazing, overland trade, cities and | d. Grain, grazing, overland trade, cities and 





towns, isolation. 





towns, isolation. 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 


Divergences. 


1-b. The climate of East Asia is not dominated by the influence of circumpolar cyclonic storms 


as is that of North America. On the other hand with respect to tropical cyclonic storms affecting the coastal 


areas there is a definite, though not exact, parallel. 


than their counterparts, called typhoons, which sweep the coasts of China from south to east. 


physical and cultural, are similar. 


1-c. With respect to the time scale of history we may take it to be roughtly 1 to 10. Viz. 


Caribbean and South Atlantic hurricanes are larger in scope 


The effects, both 


One century of 


American history is equivalent to a millenium of Chinese. In the matter of the settlement of the east and south 
coastal areas there is an interesting contrast: In America this area was the first settled and the source of subsequent 
settlement inland, whereas in China settlement progressed from inland seaward. 


2-a. The ranges flanking the China coast are lower than those in North America. 


They are now thoroughly 


deforested, though formerly they supported timber, and someday may be expected to be reforested. 

3-a. The Mississippi, of course, contrasts with the Yangtze in running North to South instead of West to East, 
but this geographical fact has little significance in relation to our thesis. 

3-c. An important fact not to be overlooked is this, that although these rich midland regions were settled in the 
second major phases of expansion of America and China respectively, in America it was the overseas and early 
East-coastal civilization that set the pattern for our culture, whereas in China it was the inland civilization of the 
midland with its background of North and West which set the pattern for Chinese culture. 

4-c. The Plains were settled late in America, early in China. 

6-a. The American Plateau Area is a “plateau” in the sense in which the word is popularly used, whereas the 
plateau region of southwest China is a plateau in the geological sense, consisting of ridges and valleys deeply 


eroded, with little flat land, at high elevation. 
than our plateau area. 


This area in China also has far more rainfall and warmer climate 


7-b. The temperature in the Red Basin is warmer than that of our Great Basin, and rainfall is ample for all- 


year-round rice cultivation. 


7-c. While Szechuan was settled very early (the old wall of Chungking is dated 320 B.C.) its isolation has 
retarded the introduction of advances both in Chinese and modern civilization. 


East Coasts and Texas; whereas on the Plains, both 
of China and the United States, where summer heat 
is untempered by the ocean, maximum tempera- 
tures run well above 100°F. 

Mean annual rainfall is as follows (Bartholemew, 


Pl. 18): 
China U.S.A. 
Under 10” Mongolia Southwest, Great Basin, 
Plateau, Western 
Plains 
10”-20” Northwest Middle Great Plains 
China 
20”-40” Manchuria, Eastern Great Plains 
Chihli (Hopei), 
Szechuan 
40”-60” Yangtze Mississippi Valley 
Valley Eastward 
60”-80”  AllofSouth _ 
China 


Note: The greater rainfall in South China accounts 
for its richer vegetation and the high humidity which 
make South China seem more tropical than our 
Southeast. 


Prevailing winds also correspond (Bartholemew, 
Pl. 14). In January and February these blow 
south and southeastward from Siberia, swinging to 
east and southeast along the coast, while in the 
U. S. A. the prevailing winter winds are blowing 


southeast and eastward over the country. July 
and August see the moisture-laden monsoon winds 
blowing north and northeastward from the China 
Sea and the equatorial Pacific, while the rain- 
bearing winds of our summer come northward from 
the Gulf and northeastward from the South 
Atlantic. 

We can here indicate only in barest outline 
the interesting climatic equivalences. Maps 
alone, showing temperature, rainfall, winds 
(Bartholemew), cyclonic storms ,Joode, map 12) 
and ocean currents (Bos-Niermeyer, Pl. 3), can 
convey the full weight of evidence and sense of its 
significance from an environmental point of view. 

The cyclonic storms of the Caribbean and Gulf 
regions in our own hemisphere (which sometimes 
reach “hurricane” proportions), and those in the 
China Sea area (which when reaching “hurricane” 
proportions are termed “typhoons”) affecting 
southeastern China, Korea, and Japan (Goode’s 
Atlas, map 12) have both parallel origins, mete- 
orologically, and parallel effects and influence on 
the land, peoples, and cultures respectively of 
southeastern and eastern United States and south- 
eastern and eastern China, Korea, and Japan. 
These tropical cyclonic storms produce humidity 
and rain over wide areas for extended periods; they 
affect shipping, fisheries, ports, agriculture, com- 
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TABLE 2 
EqutvaLent Areas OF NortH AND MippLe America, AND East AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(Capital letters refer to figure 1) 
North and Middle America East and Southeast Asia 
Northwest Canada and Alaska A Northeast Siberia and Kamchatka 
Northwest Territories of Canada B_ Eastern Siberia 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba C Mongolia, N. Manchuria 
Northwestern States east of Rockies D_ Kokonor, Sinkiang, Kansu, Shensi 
The Great Plains E The Plains of So. Manchuria, Mongolia, Chihli 
(Hopei), Shensi, Honan and Shantung 
Mississippi Flood Plains, Tributaries and Delta F Yangtze Flood Plains, Tributaries and Delta 
Rocky Mountain States G Western Szechuan, Tibet 
Great Basin H_ Red Basin of Szechuan 
Plateau and Southwest I Eastern Szechuan, Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi 
Gulf States J So. Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Tonking 
Appalachian Mountains K Southeastern Mountains 
Middle and South East Coasts, Coastal Plainsand L_  Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien 
Piedmont 
New York and New England M E. Shantung, Korea, N. Japan and Hokkaido 
Mexico and Guatemala N French Indo-China and Siam 
Central America O Malaya 
Caribbean (Islands, Columbia, Venezuela, Guiana) P Island Asia (East Indies and Philippines) 
West Coastal and Pacific Barrier Q Himalayan and Desert Barriers 


munications; influence settlement, building prac- which reflect the conditions producing these 
tices and structural principles; furthermore, storms, affect all biological processes directly and 
barometric pressure, temperature, humidity, etc., profoundly. 














REGIONALLY PLANNING THE FAR EAST 


East Asia is not subject to the procession of cir- 
cumpolar cyclonic storms which harass and control 
the winter climate of the middle northern belt of 
our continent, crossing southern Canada, the 
Great Lakes, and northern States. These cir- 
cumpolar storm tracks arising out of the meeting 
of warm and cold air over the North Atlantic and 
North Pacific respectively, fade out across Siberia 
by reason of the vast land mass of Eur-Asia. Con- 
sequently northern China, though experiencing 
cold weather from Arctic continental sources in 
the winter, does not have great winter storms and 
snows such as affect North America and Europe. 
Climatically, China is in this important feature 
less comparable to North America than is Europe. 
Leaving aside for the moment racial differences, 
the lack of winter cyclonic storms in China may 
have something to do with the more placid tem- 
perament of the north Chinese as compared with 
north Europeans and Americans of the northern 
States. 

Referring to Table 2, we note: A. Arctic, sub- 
arctic. B. Coasts, forest and mountains (in Asia 
less rugged). C. Tundra to plains (in Asia more 
arid). D. Mountains and plains (in Asia, arid). 
E. Great plains (in Asia more arid). F. The mid- 
land river region in China has less diversity of 
climate, due to west-to-east course; piedmont and 
valley zones less fertile and with fewer resources. 
G. The potentialities of Tibet cannot be weighed 
against those of our Rocky Mountain States, for 
Tibet is yet to be explored by scientists and en- 
gineers. H. Mineral resources rank first in 
America’s, agricultural in China’s warmer, wetter 
great basin. I. Our Plateau and Southwest is 
arid and temperate, while China’s is wet and sub- 
tropical. J. Southernmost China bordering the 
China Sea is more tropical than our Gulf States, 
which are agriculturally superior. K. Our south- 
eastern mountains are higher and richer in mining, 
forest, and agricultural resources, water power, soil, 
and range of climate. L. In harbors and fisheries, 
in forests, agriculture, waterways and waterpower, 
this area in the U. S. A. is superior to its equivalent 
in China. M. This area in Asia is less rich in 
mineral, agricultural, and forest resources. This 
zone’s deciduous forests are strikingly like our 
northeastern fotests. IN. The Southern area is 
more tropical, perhaps potentially superior to its 
equivalent in America—unless we use irrigation 
on a vast scale. O. With rubber and tin as 
primary resources, and Singapore as the greatest 
Far Eastern port, Malaya outranks Middle 
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America. But Middle America is relatively less 
developed. P. The East Indies and the Philip- 
pines potentially far outweigh the Caribbean in 
human, mineral, agricultural, and forest resources. 
Q. Westward from America is ocean, the vast 
island-studded Pacific, with Island Asia, Southeast, 
and East Asia beyond. Westward from China 
are the Himalayan walls extending northward and 
westward from Burma across northern India; and 
in the north and northwest, the Gobi and 
Mongolian deserts; beyond these lie south and 
west Asia, Europe and Africa. There appears to 
be little if any geographic parallelism here. And 
yet from the point of view of conditioning environ- 
mental influence and activation, America’s west- 
ward ocean barrier and China’s westward moun- 
tain-desert barrier are equivalent. Both have 
served as (1) isolating barriers. Both also have 
been (2) mediums and means of slow but continu- 
ous communication and trade: on the Pacific, 
overseas (a) to the islands and (b) Asiaticmainland 
in Central Asia, overland via the ancient routes, 
connecting (a) Southwest China with India via 
Burma and Assam, (b) Western China via Tibet 
with Northern India, (c) Northwest and Northern 
China via Sinkiang with Afghanistan and North- 
west India, Persia, Southwest Asia, Europe and 
Africa. 

Against the factors of topography, soil, resources, 
and climate, it is necessary in evaluating overall 
potentials to weigh the factors of human resources: 
demographic (population distribution), ethnic and 
genetic (quality and race), and such imponderables 
as heritage of culture, character, aptitude, in- 
ventiveness, etc. It would be rash to make any 
summary of potential resources, material and 
human. Against American superior material ‘re- 
sources and technical skill, for example, must be 
weighed China’s numerical population and its 
reproductive powers, and Chinese stability, pa- 
tience, persistence, endurance, and capacity for 
sustained effort and survival with a minimum of 
fcod and material. 

The parallelism may be extended in an overall 
analogy, as between the Western and Far Eastern 
“hemispheres,”’ as follows: 


America East Asia 
Canada Siberia 
U.S. A. China 
Mexico Southeast Asia 
Middle America— Malaya and Island Asia 
Caribbean 
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Careful examination of the continental areas 
under consideration demonstrates two facts: (1) 
Nowhere else on our globe can be found another 
continental area that resembles these two (Eastern 
and Southeastern Asia and North and Middle 
America) and offers so many parallels and equiva- 
lences; and (2) between no other continental areas 
(Middle, Southern or Western Asia, Europe, 
Africa, South America) can such a table of overall 
corresponding areas and regions be drawn up. 
In other words, these two great spheres are not 
only neighbors, but are unique in the world in their 
geographic affinity, and consequently can and 
should enjoy an intimate association, on the human 
plane, in working out a concordant destiny based 
upon common interests and principles, mutual 
understanding and joint effort. 


Il. MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS 


There is nothing in the problem of future mili- 
tary arrangements and strategy which conflicts 
with the conceptions we are advocating, namely 
intimate neighborly collaboration on a grand 
scale between the two pivotal great powers, the 
United States and China, in their respective spheres 
of North America and East Asia. 

Professor George B. Cressey,® of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has summarized so well and so simply the 
military aspect of the future Pacific and Far 
Eastern set-up from the point of view of American 
security and interests, that we avail ourselves of 
his statement as expressing our views precisely. 
Cressey, as a geographer having long and intimate 
first-hand acquaintance with China, and repre- 
senting a practical American humanitarian point 
of view, sees the problem of the relation of our 
country to the Pacific and the Far East with the 
extended vision and perspective of the social, 
economic, and political evolutionist, rather than 
that of the academic geopolitician like Nicholas 
Spykman.‘ Cressey writes: 


* Asia’s Lands and Peoples (New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1944), p. 10. 

*Spykman’s The Geography of the Peace (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944) represents a third stage 
of extension of the Eur-Asiatic world picture originated 
by Mackinder in 1904, taken up and utilized as a polit- 
ical instrument and philosophy by Haushofer. We 
believe that the regional parallelism and cooperation 
to which we point offer a better guarantee of peace 
than the strategy of Rimland-Heartland geopolitical 
principles of power politics which the U. S. A. has 
always avoided. While recognizing Spykman’s work 


Dutch Harbor, Pear) Harbor, and Panama are the 
Pacific fortresses for the defense of continental United 
States. Beyond them are the outposts of Kiska, Mid- 
way, Samoa, and other small islands. These form a 
natural American sphere. To go farther is to lengthen 
supply lines and enter areas where there are thousands 
of islands. To control Guam it is necessary to have all 
of the Marshall, Caroline, and Mariana groups, To 
enter the South Pacific there is no stopping till one 
reaches Australia and Singapore. Thus Japan took 
Korea to protect her islands, then © ianchuria to protect 
Korea, later on Inner Mongolia to protect Manchuria, 
and she wants Eastern Siberia to protect the whole. 
One should beware that the appetite does not grow 
with the eating and exceed the capacity of the diges- 
tion. 


The only possible trans-Pacific enemies of the United 
States for a century to come are the Soviet Union, 
China, and Japan. Australia and Southeastern Asia 
are too weak. The United States might have dis- 
agreements with a free Philippines, but the latter 
could scarcely attack. Whatever the future posses- 
sions of European powers in the Pacific, the United 
States should easily enjoy superior advantages. China 
will be busy with internal development for decades and 
has never had conspicuous maritime interests; if im- 
perialistic her interests will turn southward. Climate 
and topography make it unlikely that the Soviet Union 
can ever be a major Pacific power, and any war would 
be via Alaska rather than the broad Pacific. Only 
Japan promises to be a future threat, and if her outer 
island territories are removed, she will be without offen- 
sive striking power. Hence the Dutch Harbor-Pearl 
Harbor defense line appears reasonably adequate. 


With this view «f our natural inner and outer 
Pacific defense zones we concur completely. Be- 
yond this it should be the part of the U.S. A., ina 
military sense, simply (1) to stand by and sustain 
China as preserver of law and order in East Asia, 
and (2) to cooperate with the British, Dutch, and 
Chinese in neutralizing the Micronesian-Mela- 
nesian island fringe which was used by Japan in 
launching this present war southward and eastward; 
but direct military responsibility in East Asian 
waters or territory, after victory, is literally ‘out 
of our sphere.’”’ Thus military considerations not 
only do not conflict with the geographic and 
political factors but add their weight to these in 
demarking Eastern Asia and Island Asia as a dis- 
tinct sphere in which China is the logical leader, 





as a masterly analysis and contribution, we should 
certainly deplore its influencing American policy too 
heavily. Its motivating conceptions and reasoning 
are not, in our opinion, genuinely American in principle 
or spirit. 
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REGIONALLY PLANNING THE FAR EAST 


exactly as these same considerations (military 
security) have demarked the Western ‘“Hemi- 
sphere” as a distinct sphere in which the U. S. A. 
is the pivotal great power. 


III. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 
A. Retrospect 


The uninterrupted tradition and sentiment of 
mutual understanding between the United States 
and China, of which we spoke at the outset, is 
popularly assumed in this century to have been 
the direct if not exclusive outgrowth of the cele- 
brated “Open Door Policy’’® enunciated by our 
Secretary of State John Hay in 1899 at a time when 
the carving up of China into zones of exclusive 
interest by the several European Powers was 
underway and its consummation imminent. In 
reality, the actual founding and nurture of this 
tradition dates back, officially to the first United 
States Commercial Commission to China in 1844 
under Caleb Cushing, and back of that to the early 
missionary scholars who served it and its successors 
as Secretary-Interpreters and who strongly in- 
fluenced its policies in direct contrast to the pre- 
vailing diplomacy of the day. 

Most notable of these is the famous Dr. Samuel 
Wells Williams,® second American to go direct to 
the China mission field (in 1833), whose 43 years 
of residence in China were devoted equally to 
Christian service, Chinese scholarship, and official 
diplomacy. Inthe course of 15 years of diplomatic 
service his influence in the direction of fairness and 
moderation toward China and of extended Christian 
opportunities in China was marked. : 

The other most notable impress upon Chinese- 
American relations and upon the American China 
policy, antedating the era of “The Open Door,” 
was made by our first Minister of Legation at the 
Court of Peking, Anson Burlingame, who went 
out to establish that Legation in the turbulent 
year of 1861. 
warm-spirited man, with a political background 
of service in the Congressional Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Burlingame’s name became as- 
sociated with that (for the times) startling new 
“Doctrine” of international procedure (the recog- 
nition of Chinese territorial and civil integrity) 


5 Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the 
United States (New York: Henry Holt, 1942), pp. 482- 
502. 

6 Frederick W. Williams (ed.) Life and Letters of S. 
Wells Williams (New York: Putnam, 1889). 


An exceptionally broad-visioned and — 
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which became official American policy at a moment 
in history electric with potential disaster for China, 
and which, more than any other event of that age, 
saved China from outright partition and set the 
tone for a growing Chinese-American sympathy 
and friendship. 

In strong contrast to the “Burlingame Doctrine” 
which took cognizance of the sovereign rights of a 
nation and a people and sought to build on a 
reciprocal basis of benefits bestowed and conces- 
sions gained,’ the prevalent tone of “diplomatic” 
dealings with the already decadent Manchu 
Government was that of harsh “realism,” as ex- 
emplified in the so-called “Gunboat policy” of 
Britain and France and later, before the close of 
the nineteenth century, zealously copied and 
improved upon by Germany and Japan in China. 


‘ American official abstinence from participation in 


the fruits of bayonet-enforced treaties and terri- 
torial concessions, certain specific modifications of 
aggressive policy on the part of European Powers 
achieved through the influence of American 
diplomacy, and the actual averting of partition 
may be directly traced to the Burlingame Doctrine 
of “fair and open policy.”” These facts, together 
with the traditional cultivation of good will through 
a century of religious, educational, and medical 
missionary endeavor, have built up a relationship 
of confidence between the American and Chinese 
peoples which is as definitely an obligation as it is 
an asset on the part of both to foster and continue. 

At the close of World War I the United States, 
pursuant to its century-old Far Eastern policy of 


7“We seek for China that equality without which 
nations and men are degraded. We seek not only the 
good of China, but we seek your good and the good of 
all mankind. We do this in no sentimental sense. We 
would be practical as the toiling millions whom we rep- 
resent. Weinvite youtoabroadertrade. Weinvite you 
to a more intimate examination of the structure of Chi- 
nese civilization. We invite you to a better appreciation 
of the manners of that people . . . and we shall ask for 
them, from you, modern science . . . and the holy doc- 
trines of our Christian Faith.” This when Burlingame 
had resigned his diplomatic post to accept a mission 
on behalf of the Chinese Court to the Western nations, 
and had arrived.in America with his Chinese colleagues 
and their entourage on the first lap of their world tour. 
After fruitful months in England and less success in 
Germany and France, he died of pneumonia in St. 
Petersburg in 1867 before the completion of the mis- 
sion. See Frederick W. Williams, Anson Burlingame 
and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign Powers (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1912). 
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supporting an independent China, took the initia- 
tive in calling the Washington Conference to con- 
sider limitation of armament and the grave prob- 
lems confronting China vis-a-vis ““The Powers.” 
A primary purpose was the strengthening of that 
revolution-torn nation and her release from the 
foreign strictures (specifically Japanese) made 
upon her sovereignty and territory during four 
years of world conflict. In the course of World 
War II this major American objective in Asia has 
remained to the fore. It has not always been easy 
for our State Department to reconcile this objective 
with the quite other policies and objectives in Asia 
of our associates and allies, notably France and 
Britain, and it is not proving to be easy at the 
present time. Nor has each and every American 
Administration in the past been equally undeviat- 
ing or uncompromising in the pursuit of our tradi- 
tional State policy in this field. But, as Walter 
Lippmann has said,* the chief Far Eastern com- 
mitment of the United States has ever been that of 
“opposing the dismemberment of China into 
spheres of imperialist influence” and of fostering 
what is today unmistakably “the objective of the 
Pacific war and its most notable consequence—the 
emergence of China as a new great power in the 
modern world.’’® 

Mr. Lippmann in his later book!® dealing with 
war objectives states that this emergent China, 
in “the shape of things to come,” will demonstrate 
the inevitability of his contention that if the 
problem of world order is capable of solution at all 
it will be only in an order “composed of the great 
regional constellations of states which are the 
homelands, not of one nation alone but of the 
historic civilized communities.” Such a regional 
system will naturally (and, we add, inevitably, by 
reason of historical, geographic, cultural, and ethnic 
compulsions) “form around China,” and “that it 
will in time encompass not only the Chinese de- 
pendencies in the North but also the whole or the 
greater part of the mainland of Southeast Asia 


® U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Boston: 
Atlantic, 1943), p. 156. See also: Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
(ed.), The American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy (New York: Knopf, 1929), X, 240-249. 

* What Mr. Lippmann does not stress is the point 
that for China this is a re-emergence, historically log- 
ical in view of her age-long position as the great power 
in the Asiatic ancient world. 

” U. S. War Aims (Boston: Atlantic, 1944), pp. 87, 
92-95. 


is probable.” We believe that ultimately this is 
destined to encompass Island Asia (the East Indies 
and the Philippines) also. 


B. REGIONALISM 


This concept of a Far Eastern Sphere (or several 
spheres) is not of course original with Mr. 
Lippmann, though his grasp of the essential na- 
ture of such a concept in the future world frame is 
new and vigorous. Nathaniel Peffer, J. B. 
Condliffe, Bruno Lasker, W. L. Holland, P. E. 
Corbett (to name but a few students of the Far 
East) have been dealing with these concepts for 
years; these men are thinking regionally, but are 
not proposing “blueprints” for regional organiza- 
tion.!* Others, such as S. R. Chow and Raymond 
Kennedy, have definite plans to offer. 

Professor S. R. Chow not only thinks regionally 
but builds an elaborate plan for regional organiza- 


11 This sound analysis and prognosis in re Far Eastern 
regionalism is of quite another order than the blueprint 
drawn by Ely Culbertson in his “World Territorial 
Table,” in A System to Win This War and Win the 
Peace to Come (privately printed, 1943). Mr. Culbert- 
son grasped the essential importance of a regional sub- 
structure for world organization, but his schematic 
table consists simply of a convenient jig-saw patterning 
of the hemispheric maps and is not based either upon 
wide knowledge of current history or considerations 
of racial, political or economic geography. 

12 Tn his article on ‘Regionalism and Plans for Post- 
War Reconstruction”, Vol. 21, No. 4 of Social Forces, 
James T. Watkins dismisses these writers along with 
numerous others from any serious consideration, with 
the coverall statement: ‘It must be stated at the out- 
set that so far as can be discovered from the works 
under review scientific regionalism plays no part in 
the thinking of any of the peace planners”; and “we 
look in vain, therefore, if we look for an approach to 
the problems of post-war reconstruction which is 
grounded solidly upon the science of the region” (p. 
381). What Professor Watkins means, if we under- 
stand him aright, is that the principles of “regionalism’’ 
exemplifying sociological and ecological research, have 
not as yet been applied to the Far Eastern sphere. 
Using the word “science” with a larger meaning, we 
would consider that actually “the science of the 
region” is prominent in the thinking of such men as 
Condliffe, Holland, Lasker, for their conceptions are 
grounded in the first place in thorough scientific train- 
ing and discipline, and secondly in a long experience 
and practical knowledge of the geographic, economic, 
and social factors in the particular area under discus- 
sion. 
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tion, basing it upon the necessity of a closer-knit 
harmony of interests, and of the machinery for 
safeguarding them, than is possible withina single 
world organization.* But he talks in terms of 
“the Pacific,” and “the Pacific” is not a region: 
it is too vast, too diverse—and mostly water! 
Although it has been useful as a geographical- 
political concept in past decades of preliminary 
cooperative endeavor around the great ocean, the 
phrase in reality connotes simply a communicating 
medium between regions. Therefore, it seems to 
us that despite its carefully wrought scheme and 
its many valuable details, for which potential 
planners must be grateful, Professor Chow’s com- 
munity of association, like the Pacific concept, is 
too vast, too diverse, and too widely separated in 
distance and in all but the most basic of security 
interests, to be practical. 

True regions are born, not made. Not only 
must a truly functional region have geographic- 
demographic unity, but to achieve political per- 
manence it should be geared to a firmly estab- 
lished, responsible nation of the first order which 
will act as stabilizer and pivot, or core. This, in 
our view, is a sine qua non of functional success. 
Such a condition exists in the Western Hemisphere 
in the leadership of the U. S. A., in Australasia 
in that of Australia; it will in time re-demonstrate 
its existence in China’s sphere, as it has in the 
past.’4 If Professor Chow had been less the 


13S. R. Chow, Winning the Peace in the Pacific (New 
York: Macmillan, 1944). In a preface to Prof. Chow’s 
book Dr. Hu Shih, the seasoned internationalist, ex- 
presses disagreement with the desirability of regionalism 
vs. world organization. We do not believe the problem 
to be one of alternatives, or that Prof. Chow so presents 
it. He conceives of regional organization as a facility 
within the world mechanism. Perhaps Pearl Buck 
correctly estimates Dr. Hu’s objection when in a book 
review (Asia and the Americas, New York, Feb. 1944) 
she suggests that he “believes that the problems of 
Asia are not so different from those of other parts of 
the world as to need a regional government under a 
world organization.” This reaction would be quite 
understandable if regional organization were conceived 
of as being so restricted, but regionalism as a universal 
principle within a world federation or association has 
come to be the chief concern of all those who think in 
terms of regions or “spheres,” and does not, it seems to 
us, present an obstacle or a danger to world union as 
such, 

4 Tndia, and her surrounding territories, constitute 
another true region in the sense defined above, one of 


internationalist—more the true “scientific region- 
alist” —he would, we believe, have constructed a 
more workable plan than the one which Dr. Hu 
criticizes on the very grounds of its “regional” 
character. He would have shown himself more 
acutely aware of the historic and potential position 
of China as pivotal great nation in the East Asian 
region; while at the same time his internationalist 
viewpoint would have convinced him of the in- 
escapable dependence of the region upon this 
regained leadership, for any durable peace and 
security.!® 

The inevitability of this regained leadership as 
the basis for any durable peace and security in 
the East Asiatic sphere we believe we have demon- 
strated conclusively (if briefly) on historic, cul- 
tural, and geographic grounds in an article dealing 
mainly with China’s place in the last stages of the 
Japanese war and the initial phases of the peace— 
namely invasion and negotiation. In this same 
article we dealt in general terms with the need for 
a regional union'® in the Far Eastern sphere, 





potential magnitude so great in itself that it will be un- 
fortunate indeed if either nationalistic aspirations of . 
the moment or interests of any sort succeed in tacking 
it as an appendage onto a Far Eastern organization, 
or in throwing it into an international discard, or leav- 
ing it shamelessly in the status of colonial annex. This 
is not the place to enter into a discussion of India in the 
Asiatic or world picture, but it is undeniable that India’s 
status and role, though cast on a different stage and 
within another orbit, are intimately bound up with 
those of China. 

% Tn this particular his countryman T. S. Chien, 
writing in Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1943, on 
China’s peace aims, shows himself to be more realistic. 
Keenly aware of the regional viewpoint and of his coun- 
try’s intense concern with the shape of the East Asiatic 
future, he lists as of equal importance with 1) the tech- 
nical mechanisms of security, 2) restoration of lost 
territories, and 3) opportunity for national economic 
development, a much less tangible factor, namely the 
unhindered resumption of China’s traditional “position 
of dignity” among the smaller Asiatic nations—an 
ancient position lost only during the last 150 years of 
Manchu decadence, foreign imperialism, and domestic 
revolution. 

%6 Elizabeth Green and Craighill Handy, “China 
First,” Asia and the Americas (New York: January, 
1944). “In stressing this conviction of China’s des- 
tined leadership we are not advocating any application 
of the Fiihrer principle which General Chiang so vigor- 
ously repudiates in his own delineation of ‘China’s 
After-War Aims’; nor are we suggesting that China 
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operating within the frame of world association. 
In a subsequent (uncompleted) study we de- 
veloped in some detail a tentative plan for such a 
union, based fundamentally on functional regional 
cooperation of interests and endeavors rather than 
on purely political conceptions and mechanisms. 
This plan (A Proposed Union of States of East 
Asia) conceived of China as pivot in a naturally 
motivated grouping of her immediate mainland 
neighbors, plus Japan, plus Indonesia—both of 
which are tied by many long-range factors, past 
and future, to the coasts of the Asiatic mainland 
facing them.!” 

Our present conception, looking at the map of 
East and Southeast Asia in terms of the most 
rigorous postwar realism, is modified by the in- 
escapable fact that China, materially weakened 
though morally and (in terms of nationhood) 
psychologically greatly strengthened by the war, 
will emerge from her ordeal in no condition to meet 
any immediate test of strength or challenge to her 
authority in her sphere. As contrasted with 
American leadership in the Western Hemisphere, 
Chinese power will not for some time to come be 
sufficient, unaided, to enforce or guarantee an 
equivalent “Monroe Doctrine” in the East Asiatic 





‘replace western imperialism in Asia with an oriental 
imperialism’; but quite simply that China must be will- 
ing to assume, in the modern world, the responsibility 
of leadership which was anciently hers within her his- 
toric sphere ... The western Pacific is, in war and in 
peace, a true region. It has an historic background of 
regionalism which must be understood, and an aspira- 
tion toward regional freedom of action which must 
be facilitated, not obstructed, if it—or the world—is 
ever to know peace.” 

Dr. Raymond Kennedy of the Yale Graduate 
School, foremost American expert on Indonesia, has 
offered a plan for Indonesian union which conceives 
ultimately of a “State” which shall unite the insular 
Indies, the Philippines and peninsular Malaya in a 
single, gradually achieved, autonomy. This Indone- 
sian State would cooperate regionally with a mainland 
federated state comprising China, Tibet, Thailand, 
Indo-China, Korea. See the final chapter of his book, 
The Ageless Indies (New York: John Day, 1942), and 
contrast with Panikkar, The Future of Southeast Asia 
(New York: Macmillan, 1943), and Lasker, Peoples of 
Southeast Asia (New York: Knopf, 1944), for this area. 


region. This situation exists by reason of the 
long-established vested interests of other Powers, 
Asiatic and non-Asiastic, in that area—interests 
which the exigencies of the present war will not 
by any means have liquidated completely by the 
war’s end. Hence the picture must be recognized 
as, peripherally, one of overlapping areas of in- 
fluence, responsibility and interest; while at the 
center of her mainland orbit Chinese autonomy 
operates unchallenged. From this center her in- 
fluence will naturally extend outward (northeast, 
southeast, and south) to those fringes of her sphere 
where other interests and influences overlap— 
there to join in cooperative regional responsibility 
with the Russian in Mongolia, Dutch in Indonesia, 
French in Indo-China and Thailand, British in 
Thailand, Malaya, and Burma. 

In this regional picture America’s responsible 
share is also clear. By then our territorial (though 
not our protective) commitments in the Philippines 
will have been resolved; but by reason of this very 
negligibility of our territorial claims and interests 
in the area, ours will most fittingly be the role of 
chief friend and guarantor to China during the 
period of her national recuperation. It will be 
during this same period that two other processes 
will normally and coincidentally take place: (1) 
the consolidation of China’s natural regional 
leadership (leadership, mot domination), and (2) 
the gradual achievement of native autonomy and 
relinquishment of foreign authority in the various 
dependencies adjacent to China proper. When 
this latter process is complete, the region which 
we (and before us, history!) denominated as 
China’s natural sphere will have “come of age”’ 
as a potent factor for peace and stability in the 
modern world. 

So, in a word, as the important military con- 
siderations affecting our own security and obliga- 
tions to other nations not only do not conflict with 
but definitely accord with our scheme for Far 
Eastern regionalism, so equally do the political 
and economic factors add their weight to our 
thesis that China and America have unique and 
intimately related backgrounds and destinies and 
owe it to each other and the world to act as partners 
in the important business of domestic planning and 
cooperation with other nations and regions. 
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